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U.N.R.R.A.: A NEW VENTURE IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELIEF AND WELFARE SERVICES 


DONALD S. HOWARD 


TAL war in Europe alone has al- 

ready dominated the lives and 

thinking of more than four hun- 

dred and fifty million people for more 

than four years—for more than fifteen 

hundred terrifying days and_horror- 

filled nights. For scores of millions of 

Chinese the ordeal has, of course, con- 
tinued even longer. 

Modern science, which has immeasur- 
ably heightened war’s destructiveness, 
has also, through the movies, radio, and 
press communications, permitted even 
the American people to see vividly the 
colossal havoc and unspeakable brutali- 
ties that war has wrought. In our mind’s 
eye we have seen the wanton destruction 
of homes and farms, the bombing and 
burning of hospitals and welfare institu- 
tions, the wiping-out of factories, the 
blowing-up of power dams, waterworks, 
and railroads. We have seen, too, the 
leveling of viaducts carrying vitally 
needed water to entire cities and the 
destruction of sewerage systems safely 
sweeping away from crowded centers 
the threat of dreaded disease. All this 
material destruction we have seen—and 
worse. A vivid picture of the vastness of 
this destruction is given by a London 
correspondent of the United Press who, 
in December, 1943, reported that areas 
devastated by war in Russia alone repre- 
sent an area almost half the size of the 


United States. He also reported that 
it would take “‘decades” for a labor force 
of one million workers “‘to restore the 
occupied Soviet soil.” 

Even more important than the de- 
struction of material equipment and re- 
sources has been the maiming of bodies 
and the taking of life. Combatants and 
noncombatants alike have been left to 
face life without eyesight, without hands, 
armless, legless, or otherwise handi- 
capped or disfigured. Young children 
and youths have been left without par- 
ents, and aged parents without the sons 
or daughters to whom they once looked 
for support. Family circles have been 
broken—sometimes by death, but some- 
times, not irreparably, by service with 
armed forces, by the inescapable confu- 
sion resulting from military operations, 
by the evacuation of combat zones, by 
deportation of forced labor, by imprison- 
ment of political enemies. Even though 
families may remain intact, however, 
they may be uprooted from their homes 
and native surroundings and transported 
to unfamiliar and unpromising places 
where they have no means of supporting 
themselves. 

Though it is impossible accurately to 
visualize the extent to which the people 
of Europe and Asia have really been 
pushed around by the forces of war, a 
staggering estimate made by the Inter- 
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national Labor Office suggests that in 
Europe alone the number is no less than 
thirty million. In terms of the popula- 
tion of the United States this would be 
equivalent to saying that all the people 
west of the Mississippi River (or, if one 
prefers, all the people of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania) were some 
place other than where they normally 
lived. When one recalls the intensity and 
duration of the administrative headache 
resulting during the early years of the de- 
pression from the federal transient pro- 
gram, which, incidentally, never reached 
more than about three hundred thousand 
persons in any one month, one can easily 
visualize the problems to be confronted 
in giving necessary help to thirty million 
displaced persons. In many instances 
their nationality may be in question be- 
cause of boundary changes. Many will be 
stateless. Many will have to pass not 
from one state to another, as in the 
United States, but from one country to 
another. The homes of many will at 
least be damaged, if not wholly obliter- 
ated, or, if standing, may already be 
occupied by someone else. 

All groups in the population, but par- 
ticularly the children in war-devastated 
areas, have suffered from malnutrition if 
not starvation. Even in Europe millions 
have been compelled to live on diets pro- 
viding only 500-750 calories a day. Low- 
ered vitality and lowered resistance to 
disease have left people particularly sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases, which in war-affected areas are 
spreading alarmingly. 

But it is not only material things and 
human bodies that are being wrecked by 
war. People’s morale, minds, and spirits 
are being seriously damaged as a result 
of insecurity, fear, bitterness, and hatred 
and by the desire for vengeance. Doubt- 
less one of the most difficult of post- 
war problems will be to know how those 


whose minds and spirits have been 
warped by the war can be helped to 
live at peace with themselves and their 
neighbors. 

However depressed the average Amer- 
ican might feel about the gigantic social 
and economic needs of nations over- 
whelmed by war, he is—fortunately for 
his peace of mind—not called upon to 
figure out answers to the perplexing 
problems confronted. Most of us, hap- 
pily, are spared the rigors of a type of 
exercise popular among those who are 
undergoing training for relief and re- 
habilitation work abroad and who enjoy 
posing such questions as these: If you 
were to take over by five o’clock tomor- 
row morning responsibility for a liberat- 
ed city of fifteen thousand people, what 
would you do? What would you do for 
the five hundred children roaming the 
streets and countryside foraging for food 
and without parental care? What would 
you do for the hundred and fifty aged 
and crippled persons formerly cared for 
in an institution that is now burned to 
the ground? What would you do about 
fire-fighting equipment, in view of the 
fact that the retreating enemy destroyed 
all there was? What would you do about 
the water supply, deliberately poisoned 
by the enemy? What would you use for 
food for the people, for shelter, for fuel? 

The first answers to questions like 
these must, of course, be given by mili- 
tary authorities, since they will be the 
first on the ground. It is not contem- 
plated, however, that military authori- 
ties shall continue indefinitely to ad- 
minister services necessary for the relief 
and rehabilitation of the civilian popula- 
tions of liberated areas. 

Anticipating the need for civil agencies 
to be prepared to undertake responsibili- 
ties with respect to the relief and re- 
habilitation of liberated areas, the Brit- 
ish government in September, 1941, 
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called a meeting of the governments then 
fighting the Axis. This, it will be recalled, 
was before the United States was in the 
war and before the merging of the Eu- 
ropean war with that in China. Although 
the United States was represented at this 
meeting by an observer, China was not 
among the governments represented. 
The result of this meeting was the estab- 
lishment of the Inter-Allied Committee 
on Post-war Requirements, popularly 
known as the Leith-Ross Committee, in 
honor of its chairman, Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross. This committee was author- 
ized to make estimates of supplies and 
shipping likely to be needed after the war 
but was not empowered to purchase or to 
stockpile supplies regarded as essential. 
Staff work for the committee was done 
by a bureau of a British civil department 
rather than by a staff made up of repre- 
sentatives of the co-operating nations. 

Estimates finally prepared by the 
committee after exhaustive and pains- 
taking study did not (for the reason al- 
ready noted) include the probable needs 
of China, nor did they include the needs 
of Russia. They did, however, indicate 
that, for the first half-year of liberation, 
nine countries alone (Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Greece, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia) will require some forty-six 
million tons of imports. In this total are 
included more than eleven million tons 
of coal, coke, etc., more than nine million 
tons of base metals and manufactures, 
more than seven million tons of food- 
stuffs, and approximately the same quan- 
tity of rubber. Of the total estimated im- 
port requirements, it is thought that 
some twenty-four million tons will re- 
quire shipping. First priority in shipping 
space, according to the committee, 
should be accorded to the needed food- 
stuffs. 

Important as the work of the Leith- 


Ross Committee proved to be, there 
gradually appeared to be a need for a 
broader agency representing not only a 
few but all the United Nations and those 
associated with them in the war—an 
agency whose staff might be made up of 
persons from the various co-operating 
countries and one with power and re- 
sources to accumulate and administer 
supplies as well as to estimate needs. 

With a view to the establishment of 
such an agency and after the necessary 
preliminary discussions, Great Britain, 
Russia, China, and the United States 
initiated formal negotiations during the 
summer of 1942. By June, 1943, agree- 
ment had been reached upon funda- 
mentals which were embodied in a draft 
agreement which was presented to the 
governments of forty other nations for 
comment. Reduced to its bare essentials, 
the proposal was to establish a United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (familiarly known as 
U.N.R.R.A.) to provide for the popula- 
tion of liberated areas “aid and relief 
from their sufferings, food, clothing, and 
shelter, and in the prevention of pesti- 
lence and in the recovery of the health of 
the people.” It was also stated that 
“preparation and arrangements shall be 
made for the return of prisoners and 
exiles to their homes and for assistance 
in the resumption of urgently needed 
agricultural and industrial production 
and the restoration of essential services.” 

The over-all governing body of the 
Administration was to be a council made 
up of representatives appointed by mem- 
ber-governments. 

To facilitate the work of the Council 
and of the Administration, there was to 
be a central committee made up of the 
Council members for China, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States. This committee was to 
serve as an interim committee between 
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sessions of the Council. Executive re- 
sponsibility for administering the affairs 
of the Administration was vested in a 
director-general elected by the Council 
upon the unanimous nomination of the 
Central Committee. 

Responses from the governments cir- 
cularized revealed unanimous support 
for the general principles and purposes 
incorporated in the agreement. 

A second draft agreement including 
the necessary changes and clarifications 
was submitted to the several govern- 
ments in September, 1943. At the time 
this draft was submitted, governments 
were also asked to designate members to 
sit on the Council, which was to be con- 
vened immediately after the signing of 
the agreement. Favorable responses were 
received from all the governments ap- 
proached, and the signing took place in 
the White House in a setting appropriate 
to its truly historic nature. 

Almost before ink on the White House 
agreement was dry, a special train car- 
ried representatives of the co-operating 
governments to Atlantic City for the 
first session of the Council, which met on 
November to and continued until De- 
cember 1, 1943. Among the important 
accomplishments of this historic first ses- 
sion of the U.N.R.R.A. Council was its 
election of Herbert H. Lehman as direc- 
tor-general of the Administration and 
its agreement upon a series of funda- 
mental principles and policies. 


AREAS OF OPERATION 


With respect to areas of operation, for 
example, the Council declared that the 
“exact geographical areas in which the 
Administration will operate... .must 
be determined by the Director General 
(in the light of policies laid down from 
time to time by the Council) only after 
consultation with, and with the consent 
of, the government or authority (military 


or civil) which exercises administrative 
authority in the area.” Specific types of 
areas in which the Administration may 
undertake operations are: 


1. Liberated areas in which a government or 
recognized national authority does not yet 
exercise administrative authority 

2. Liberated areas in which a government or 
recognized national authority exercises ad- 
ministrative authority 

3. Enemy and former enemy areas (under con- 
ditions described below) 

4. Other areas in which the Administration 
should carry on activities in order to per- 
form the tasks laid upon it in the agreement, 
which authorizes the Administration to aid 
victims of war in any area under the control 
of any of the United Nations 


With respect to operations in enemy 
or former enemy areas, the Council has 
declared that, if it appears necessary for 
the Administration to operate in such 
areas in carrying out the purposes of the 
agreement, 


it will do so only from such a time and for such 
purposes as may be agreed upon between the 
military command, the established control 
authority or duly recognized administration of 
the area on the one hand and the Administra- 
tion on the other, and subject to such control as 
the military command or the established con- 
trol authority may find necessary; provided 
that the Council approve the scale and nature 
of the operations it is proposed to undertake 
and the standard of provision, and that all 
expenses connected with such possible opera- 
tions in an enemy or ex-enemy area should be 
carried by the enemy or ex-enemy country 
concerned. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Council, defining in some detail 
the supplies and services of which the 
Administration will seek to insure the 
provision, declared that these fell under 
four heads as follows: 

1. Relief supplies: essential consumer goods to 
meet immediate needs, such as food, fuel, 


clothing, shelter, medical supplies 
2. Relief services: such as health and welfare; 
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assistance in caring for, and maintaining 
records of, persons found in any areas under 
control of any of the United Nations who by 
reason of war have been displaced from their 
homes and, in agreement with the appropri- 
ate governments, military authorities or 
other agencies, in securing their repatria- 
tion or return; and such technical services 
as may be necessary for these purposes 

3. Rehabilitation supplies and services: materials 
(such as seeds, fertilizers, raw materials, 
fishing equipment, machinery and spare 
parts) needed to enable a recipient country 
to produce and transport relief supplies for 
its own and other liberated areas, and such 
technical services as may be necessary for 
these purposes 

4. Rehabilitation of public utilities and services: 
so far as they can be repaired or restored to 
meet immediate needs: such as light, water, 
sanitation, power, transport, temporary 
storage, communications, and assistance in 
procuring material equipment for the re- 
habilitation of educational institutions.' 


These relatively narrow interpreta- 
tions of the word “rehabilitation” —as 
related to supplies and services needed 
to produce and transport relief supplies— 
represent a deliberate rejection of a 
broader role for the Administration in 
what is termed “reconstruction.” This 
distinction was sharply drawn by the 
Council, for example, when it declared: 

The task of rehabilitation must not be con- 
sidered as the beginning of reconstruction,—it is 
coterminous with relief. No new construction or 
reconstruction work is contemplated, but only 
rehabilitation as defined in the preamble of the 
Agreement. Problems, such as unemployment, 
are important, but not determining factors. 
They are consequences and, at the same time, 
motives of action. The Administration cannot 
be called upon to help restore continuous em- 
ployment in the world.? 


The fact that U.N.R.R.A.’s respon- 
sibilities do not include wide and far- 
reaching measures of reconstruction does 
not mean that either the United States 
itself or the United Nations as a group 


t “Council Resolution No. 1,” Sec. II. 


2 “Council Resolution No. 12,” par. 11. 


are not concerned about re-establishing 
the economic life of liberated areas. This 
is evident from a declaration by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who, in his message 
asking Congress to appropriate funds 
for U.N.R.R.A., declared that the 
U.N.R.R.A. “will not, of course, be ex- 
pected to solve the long-range problems 
of reconstruction. Other machinery and 
other measures will be necessary for this 
purpose. What U.N.R.R.A. can do is to 
lay the necessary foundation for these 
later tasks of reconstruction.” 

The particular type of activity which 
the Administration will undertake in any 
area, the Council declared, “must be 
determined by the Director General (in 
the light of policies laid down from time 
to time by the Council) only after con- 
sultation with, and with the consent of, 
the government or authority (military 
or civil) which exercises administrative 
authority in the area.” 


FINANCE 


Arrangements for financing the work 
of the Administration fall into two 
classes: those pertaining to administra- 
tive expenses and those relating to costs 
of operation. 

Governments co-operating in the, 
U.N.R.R.A. program agree to contribute 
to U.N.R.R.A.’s administrative costs in 
such proportions as determined by the 
Council. The Council allocated to each 
of fifteen smaller countries five one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of the total ad- 
ministrative budget. Russia and Great 
Britain were each allocated r5 per cent 
and the United States 40 per cent of the 
total. On the basis of the ten-million- 
dollar administrative budget approved, 
current allocations range from five thou- 
sand dollars on the part of each of the 
nations bearing the smallest proportion 
of the load to four million dollars for the 
United States. 
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Contributions for relief operations are 
determined by the several governments 
in accordance with their own constitu- 
tional processes. 

As a general guide to co-operating 
governments, however, the Council rec- 
ommended that “each member govern- 
ment whose home territory has not been 
occupied by the enemy shall make a 
contribution for participation in the 
work of the Administration, approxi- 
mately equivalent to one percent of the 
national income of the country for the 
year ending June 30, 1943 as determined 
by the member government.” That a 
recommendation of this kind could not 
be universally followed was, of course, 
obvious. The Council therefore recog- 
nized that in certain cases its recom- 
mendation may conflict with particular 
demands arising from the continuance of 
the war or may be excessively burden- 
some because of peculiar situations and 
would therefore have to be considered in 
the light of prevailing circumstances. 
The Council urged that, except as noted 
above, the recommended contribution 
should be regarded as a minimum and 
that governments desiring to do so 
should contribute more. 

For the United States, with an esti- 
mated income of some 135 billion dollars 
the proposed formula would indicate a 
contribution of approximately $1,350- 
000,000—the equivalent of the cost of 
the war for about five days. 

Contributions made by a government 
may in large measure be in the form of 
credits that will be spent within the 
country itself. However, in order to meet 
needs that cannot be met in this way, the 
Council recommended that as much of a 
government’s contribution as possible, 
but not less than ro per cent of the total, 
should be in a form that can be expended 
outside the contributing country. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


The Council, in its actions with re- 
spect to personnel, recognized clearly 
that responsibilities vested in the direc- 
tor-general by the agreement require 
that he act with the greatest possible 
freedom in the selection of personnel and 
the establishment of personnel stand- 
ards. The Council also recognized that 
the ‘success of the Administration will in 
large part depend upon the vision, com- 
petence, integrity, and loyalty of the 
men and women who will become its 
administrative officers, and comprise its 
technical staff.” In the words of a Coun- 
cil resolution: 


.... The staff of the Administration should 
be of an international character, selected upon 
the basis of individual competence, character, 
and integrity, without discrimination on the 
grounds of sex, race, nationality, or creed, and 
recruited upon as wide a geographic basis as is 
possible, compatible with efficient administra- 
tion; and that salary standards be established 
at a sufficiently high level to make it possible 
for the Administration to secure the employ- 
ment of persons possessing the highest qualifica- 
tions within their own particular field of en- 
deavor; and that due consideration should be 
given to the special problems which will arise 
because of the varying salary standards that 
will prevail in the different countries in which 
the Administration will operate. 


With particular reference to welfare 
personnel, the Council subcommittee 
concerned with this matter reported: 


To insure effective administration of its pro- 
gram U.N.R.R.A. will require qualified welfare 
personnel. In the selection of an administrative 
staff, therefore, first consideration must be given 
to technical competence. Whether the task is 
to care for orphaned or other disadvantaged 
children; to provide for aged or disabled per- 
sons; to feed masses of men, women, and chil- 
dren; or to render any of the wide variety of 
services likely to be needed, the primary requi- 
site should be knowledge of the work to be done 
and skill in its performance. 

Among the types of welfare personnel likely 
to be needed are specialists in the care of chil- 
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dren; specialists in nutrition; specialists in the 
care and vocational training of disabled persons; 
specialists in the development of work oppor- 
tunities through which needy persons can be 
helped to provide some of their own require- 
ments; specialists in the operation of welfare 
institutions; and specialists in the administra- 
tion of employment offices and the social in- 
surances, 

Second in importance only to technical 
competence is a sympathetic understanding of 
the economic and social situation of the people 
among whom welfare work is to be done. Con- 
sideration must also be given to the selection of 
personnel having a knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of the normal customs and ways of life of 
the people among whom they work. Ability to 
speak the language of a people is, of course, to 
be desired but should be subordinated to tech- 
nical competence. 

A further consideration to be kept in mind in 
the selection of personnel is the ability to carry 
out responsibilities without favor, prejudice, or 
discrimination. . ... . 

Personnel engaged as members of the staff of 
U.N.R.R.A. must have an appreciation of the 
principles underlying the U.N.R.R.A. program. 
Furthermore, since U.N.R.R.A. is a truly inter- 
national organization, its welfare staff should be 
comprised only of persons possessing an inter- 
national viewpoint and willing—for the period 
of their employment by U.N.R.R.A.—to dis- 
sociate themselves from any national interests 
or objectives which might conflict with their 
responsibility to the family of nations by which 
they are employed. 

In order that welfare workers—whether em- 
ployed by U.N.R.R.A., by other governmental 
agencies or by voluntary organizations—may be 
adequately prepared for their exacting duties 
the necessary training programs should be 
initiated immediately. 


GENERAL POLICIES 


Repeatedly throughout the recent 
session of the Council emphasis was 
placed upon the importance of conduct- 
ing relief operations so as not to impede 
the effective prosecution of the war. It 
was, therefore, prescribed that—both to 
insure successful conduct of the war and 
to promote a fair distribution of supplies 
between areas with which U.N.R.R.A. is 
concerned and other areas—U.N.R.R.A. 


demands for supplies and shipping 
should be co-ordinated with other de- 
mands through the use of existing inter- 
governmental agencies concerned with 
the allocation of supplies and shipping. 
These agencies are, of course, the com- 
bined boards (such as those concerned 
with food and shipping) which, with only 
one or two exceptions, are made up of 
representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

A further significant means of making 
sure that war needs come first is the pro- 
vision in the agreement which specifies 
that, “while hostilities or other military 
necessities exist in any area, the Ad- 
ministration and its Director General 
shall not undertake activities therein 
without the consent of the military com- 
mand of that area, and unless subject to 
such control as the command may find 
necessary.” The determination as to 
whether or not hostilities or military ne- 
cessities exist in any area is one to be made 
by the military commander of the area. 

Another fundamental principle of 
U.N.R.R.A. operation will be to help 
the national governmental agencies in a 
country to meet existing relief, health, 
welfare, and related problems rather 
than for U.N.R.R.A. itself to assume re- 
sponsibility for these problems. Thus, 
primary emphasis will be placed upon 
helping governments to meet their own 
responsibilities. 

Similarly, U.N.R.R.A. will co-operate 
with other intergovernmental agencies 
such as the International Labor Organi- 
zation and the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations and the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees. 

Still another cardinal principle is 
that in liberated areas in which a gov- 
ernment (or recognized national author- 
ity) exercises administrative authority 
U.N.R.R.A. will initiate relief measures 
only after consultation with, and with 
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the consent of, the government (or au- 
thority) concerned. However, until such 
time as a government or recognized na- 
tional authority exercises administra- 
tive authority in a liberated area, 
U.N.R.R.A. may engage in such activi- 
ties as may be agreed upon between the 
military command and U.N.R.R.A., 
subject, of course, to such control as the 
military command may find necessary. 

In areas which are under the control 
of any of the United Nations but which 
cannot properly be regarded as “‘liber- 
ated” areas, the administration would, 
of course, be able to initiate operations 
only with the consent of the government 
concerned. 

As far as possible, recipient govern- 
ments are expected to pay for relief sup- 
plies and services made available to 
them. However, Council action pre- 
scribes that a member country’s inability 
to pay is not to prevent it from procuring 
supplies or services needed for relief or 
rehabilitation. 


The Council has further declared that 


an applicant government shall not be re- 
quired to assume “‘the burden of an en- 
during foreign exchange debt for the pro- 
curement of relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies and services.” Whether or not a 
government is in fact able to pay for 
what it receives is a matter to be deter- 
mined by the director-general in consul- 
tation with the government concerned 
and upon the advice of the appropriate 
Council committee. In case of disagree- 
ment, either the member-government or 
the director-general may refer the matter 
to the Council. 

With respect to the distribution of 
goods and services within a country, the 
Council has prescribed that “in any area 
distribution should be so conducted that 
all classes of the population, irrespective 
of their purchasing power, shall receive 
their equitable shares of essential com- 


modities.” It was also recommended by 
a Council committee that, “in determin- 
ing the relative needs of the population, 
there may be taken into account the 
diverse needs caused by discriminatory 
treatment by the enemy during its occu- 
pation of the area.” A further stipula- 
tion by the Council is that ‘‘at no time 
shall relief and rehabilitation supplies be 
used as a political weapon, and no dis- 
crimination shall be made in the distribu- 
tion of relief supplies because of race, 
creed, or political belief.” 


POLICIES RELATING TO SPECIAL 
FIELDS OF ACTIVITY 


Particular fields of activity for which 
the Council or its committees have pre- 
scribed special policies include at least 
four areas—health, welfare, shelter, and 
services for displaced persons—in which 
social workers are especially interested. 

Health policies—In the field of health 
and medical care it is agreed that 
U.N.R.R.A. should be prepared to un- 
dertake the following: 


1. Work in connection with the control of epi- 
demics, particularly those affecting more 
than one country 

2. The co-ordination of steps taken by coun- 
tries mutually concerned in the control of 
outbreaks of infectious diseases 

3. The prompt sponsoring of the conclusion 
of emergency agreements among the various 
governments establishing uniformity in 
quarantine measures to be observed among 
them 

4. The health supervision and control of re- 
turning displaced persons and the co- 
ordination of health measures taken in the 
country of departure, the countries of trans- 
it, and, if the government concerned so 
desires, in the country of destination 

5. The provision of urgently needed medical 
supplies for meeting emergencies 

6. The lending of experts to various countries, 
“particularly in cases where diseases have 
been introduced for the first time as a re- 
sult of the war, and with the control of 
which neither the National Health Author- 
ity nor the local practitioners are familiar, 
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or where diseases already endemic have 
reached epidemic proportions” 

7. Prompt attention to special health needs of 
children and expectant and nursing mothers 

8. Assistance in providing individualized care 
as quickly as possible even though it may 
be necessary at the outset to deal with the 
health problems of mothers and children 
through group arrangements, including 
maternal and child health clinics, feeding 
stations, and other emergency provisions 

9. Participation in the development of plans 
for providing children and expectant and 
nursing mothers with food required to meet 
their special physiological needs 

10. Special measures to deal with health prob- 
lems of orphans and with communicable 
diseases among all children, particularly 
those who are homeless and lost and those 
whose resistance against disease has been 
lowered by malnutrition and intensified 
by overcrowding and the lack of clothing 
and of other essentials for health and 
normal development 

11. Assistance in dealing with conditions of 
anxiety, fear, and emotional disturbances 
which will have arisen in peculiarly great 
frequency among the children and youth of 
occupied territories 

12. The collection of selected periodicals on 
the various branches of medical and sani- 
tary science and of medical literature deal- 
ing with the progress of medicine and hy- 
giene during the war, with a view to their 
distribution in liberated countries 


The unit of the Administration given 
responsibility for health services is also 
expected to be concerned with the medi- 
cal aspects of nutrition and with the pro- 
vision of nutritional standards adequate 
for the maintenance of health in the 
territories in which it operates. Measures 
directed against undernourishment and 
malnutrition, it was declared, should be 
carried out upon medical advice. 

A constant objective of the health pro- 
gram of the Administration was declared 
to be to demonstrate the effectiveness 
and need for international collaboration 
in public health, thus facilitating the 
later development of a permanent world- 
wide health organization. Furthermore, 


it was agreed that the Administration’s 
program of relief and rehabilitation 
should aim toward the maximum of 
health security within the practicable 
limits of the resources of the United Na- 
tions and should also aim to equalize op- 
portunity for the restoration of health 
in the various countries. This latter ob- 
jective was seen to involve what was 
termed “a sharing of responsibilities and 
equitable distribution of goods and other 
assistance in proportion to need and in 
accordance with a coordinated plan.” 
Welfare policies—As defined by the 
Subcommittee on Welfare, the term 
“welfare” was interpreted as including 
(1) social relief such as food, clothing, 
shelter, and other basic necessities of 
life made available to persons unable 
through the effects of war to provide for 
themselves or their dependents and (2) 
services for the personal rehabilitation 
of individuals requiring special help. 
With respect to activities of this kind, 
the Council prescribed that “‘within the 
framework of its total program and with 
the closest collaboration between the 
health, welfare, and other appropriate 
organization units, the Administration 
should make specific provision for wel- 
fare services for victims of war—in par- 
ticular for children, expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers, the aged, and the disabled.” 
According to the Subcommittee on 
Welfare, the principal groups of the pop- 
ulation for which special welfare care will 
be required are the children, particularly 
war orphans; persons disabled by war; 
the homeless and the stateless; and, 
finally, families in which war has created 
welfare problems. “Millions of those in 
need as a result of the war,” declared the 
subcommittee, “obviously are persons 
who in normal times would be wholly 
capable of providing for themselves and 
would not now require help except for the 
disaster that has overwhelmed them.” 
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Agreed-upon policies pertaining to the 
administration of welfare services in- 
clude emphasis upon the following: 


1. Prompt action to relieve already prolonged 
suffering and critical needs as soon as the 
opportunity arises 

2. The fact that administrative necessity and 
a lack of supplies might make it necessary 
to establish priorities in the meeting of 
relief needs 

3. The necessity of remaining alert to and mak- 
ing early provision for unmet needs in case 
it is possible in the early stages of opera- 
tions to meet only the most pressing needs 

4. Administering relief and welfare services 
without discrimination on the basis of race, 
creed, or political belief 

5. Helping people to help themselves 

6. Providing relief in such a way (as through 
the medium of cash relief, through social 
insurance institutions, or by the provision 
of employment opportunities) so as to pre- 


serve morale and help people to maintain, 


their self-respect 


It was agreed further that U.N.R.R.A. 
should enlist the co-operation of volun- 
tary agencies, subject, of course, to the 
approval of the government of the coun- 
try in which such agencies would operate 
and, in the case of foreign voluntary re- 
lief agencies, subject, too, to the regula- 
tion of the director-general as required 
by the agreement. 

Emphasis was also laid upon the im- 
portance of relating welfare services to 
the particular needs of a nation or an 
area. Of this, the Subcommittee on Wel- 
fare declared: 


.... Welfare services must be carefully 
related to the customs, ways of life, and stand- 


ards of living prevailing in the countries of 


operation. For example, foods to be provided 
should so far as possible and consistent with 
proper standards of nutrition take into account 
native preferences. Clothing should be adapted 
to weather and local tastes. Also, account must 
be taken of the various cultural and religious 
as well as social sensibilities. 

Furthermore, every effort should be made to 
preserve and strengthen normal social group- 
ings. Rather than to initiate or prolong un- 


necessarily mass feeding or mass housing, fami- 
lies should, wherever possible, be helped to live 
together as families. Similarly, attempts should 
be made to enable children to live with their 
own or foster families rather than in institutions 
unless specialized institutional treatment is 
clearly required. 

As aids to adapting welfare measures to 
national and local needs it will be important in 
field operations to give national and local lead- 
ers a real voice in the framing of policies to be 
carried out. Only if this principle is observed 
can services made available by or in cooperation 
with U.N.R.R.A. make a maximum contribu- 
tion to the strengthening of a nation’s own 
continuing relief and welfare measures. 

Policies with respect to shelter —Poli- 
cies prescribed by the Council with re- 
spect to shelter provide: 

In the relief period priority in the rehabilita- 
tion of essential shelter or accommodation in 
the liberated areas should be given to: hospitals 
and schools [and] habitations for homeless 
persons, especially for workers engaged in 
essential public services and in industries having 
high priority in relief, as well as for farmers and 
agricultural workers. 


The Council also declared that, where 
necessary, “there should be imported 
construction tools such as hand tools, 
building supplies and equipment, in- 
cluding excavating machinery, should 
essential materials and equipment not be 
found available, or be in short supply.” 

Any general rebuilding policy in the 
areas to be liberated was thought to be 
in the sphere of long-term reconstruction 
rather than in that of rehabilitation. 
Such construction was therefore re- 
garded as outside the purview of the Ad- 
ministration. 

Policies with respect to displaced per- 
sons.—In view of the vast number of dis- 
placed persons likely to need help and be- 
cause of the complicated arrangements 
likely to be required in returning such 
persons to their homes or in helping them 
go some place where they could become 
self-supporting, careful consideration has 
been given to policies that U.N.R.R.A. 
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should adopt. In general, it is agreed that 
until they can be aided more construc- 
tively, displaced persons should be given 
necessary assistance regardless of where 
they may be living. 

Further assistance, it is expected, will 
be of two general types: (1) assistance to 
those who are displaced within their own 
countries and who need help in order to 
return to their homes and (2) aid to those 
who find themselves outside their own 
country and who require special help in 
order to return. Assistance to persons 
who are outside their own country but 
are unable to return to it and who must 
therefore be aided in finding new places 
of settlement is regarded as the responsi- 
bility not of U.N.R.R.A. but of the In- 
ter-governmental Committee on Refu- 
gees. 

Because of difficulties encountered in 
agreeing upon policies which the Ad- 
ministration should pursue with respect 
to returning to their homes displaced 
persons of enemy or former enemy na- 
tionality who have been intruded into 
homes from which nationals of the United 
Nations have been expelled, this question 
was left toa later meeting of the Council, 
to be considered as a separate issue. 

Important as the work of the first ses- 
sion of the Council and of the advance 
planning by U.N.R.R.A. may prove to 
be, no observer who is at all realistic can 
fail to see that tremendous obstacles 
must be surmounted before the work al- 
ready done can be translated into actual 
accomplishments effectively carried out. 
There is, for example, the difficulty of 
building an administrative organization 
and staff that is truly representative of 
the best talent of the co-operating na- 
tions. There will be problems of co- 
ordinating relief and rehabilitation meas- 
ures with military operations and mili- 
tary control of liberated areas. There 
will also be problems involved in co- 


ordinating with the U.N.R.R.A. pro- 
grams the operations of voluntary agen- 
cies. A further difficulty will be to secure 
sufficient resources of the proper type to 
meet the wide variety of demands that 
will confront U.N.R.R.A. 

Occasions may arise when the interest 
of an international body like U.N.R.R.A. 
may appear to conflict with the in- 
terest of a co-operating government. 
Furthermore, a staff made up—as the 
U.N.R.R.A. staff will be—of representa- 
tives of many nations will inevitably ap- 
proach its tasks with differences in 
philosophy and experience which will 
need to be integrated into a total pattern 
which may prove to be quite different 
from that previously known in any one 
country. In addition, there will be purely 
technical problems such as transport and 
communication to tax the best admini- 
strative skills that can be brought to the 
task. 

Serious as these difficulties may prove 
to be, there is every hope that the spirit 
and determination so much in evidence 
at Atlantic City and already motivating 
the gradually developing U.N.R.R.A. 
organization will successfully overcome 
every obstacle. In the words of Governor 
Lehman, when he accepted his post as 
director-general of U.N.R.R.A.: 


The cry of nations and their peoples for as- 
sistance in the first hours of liberation will pre- 
sent democracy with a supreme test. The fate 
of all United Nations’ efforts to assure a world of 
security and of lasting peace may well be largely 
influenced by the success of this, their first 
joint action in relief and rehabilitation. .... 

.... The joint effort of the United Nations 
to help the liberated peoples of the world to be- 
come self-sufficient again may well provide the 
experience and the encouragement which will 
make possible other great enterprises to come. 

We have been called upon twice within the 
span of a lifetime to devise a peace in which all 
men can live in freedom from fear and from 
want. We failed once. We dare not fail again. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 








COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION—A PROCESS IN SOCIAL WORK 


WAYNE McMILLEN 


E practice of social work involves 
both the exercise of specific skills 
and the mastery of areas of learn- 
ing germane to those skills. Thus far the 
processes of social work in which need~ 
for skill is recognized are (1) social case 
work, (2) social group work, and (3) 
community organization. The areas of 
learning required for the successful exer- 
cise of these skills are numerous, in- 
cluding substantial segments of the 
biological and social sciences as well as 
certain elements in other professional 
disciplines—particularly medicine and 
law. Undoubtedly, as the profession 
matures, additional skills may be recog- 
nized and developed, and the framework 
of knowledge within which professional 
practice is carried on will be amended to 
keep pace with changing needs. 
Vigorous development in any profes- 
sion appears to be dependent upon spe- 
cialization. Medical science has provided 
a conspicuous proof of this observation. 
Physicians have increasingly devoted 
their energies to the study and treat- 
ment of problems in one limited area of 
the total field of medicine. As a result, 
great progress has been made in pediat- 
rics, in psychiatry, and in a number of 
other specialties. This progress has been 
beneficial, not only to those in need of 
expert care, but also to the profession 
as a whole. Improvements in any one 
area filter through to other physicians— 
to general practitioners as well as to 
specialists—and the entire field of prac- 
tice is correspondingly enriched. 
Although social work was not recog- 
nized as a distinct field until compara- 
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tively recently, social work functions 
have been performed for centuries, 
usually as a collateral activity in another 
professional field. The setting-aside of 
these functions as an independent area 
in need of study and cultivation was an 
essential step if there was later to be the 
kind of development that can best be 
achieved through specialization. 

Undoubtedly, in the earliest philan- 
thropic programs all the processes of 
social work were present though unrec- 
ognized. Vincent de Paul in the seven- 
teenth century, Count Rumford in the 
eighteenth century, Thomas Chalmers 
in the nineteenth century, and many 
others thought of their work as “char- 
ity,” “care of the poor,” or “the abate- 
ment of pauperism.”” But an examina- 
tion of their works reveals many of the 
elements of the three processes that 
have since been recognized as distinct, 
though interrelated, specialties in the 
practice of social work. 

Social case work was the first of these 
processes to be singled out for careful 
analysis and intensive development. 
This process is now extensively utilized 
in many fields and in many kinds of in- 
stitutions in which social work is prac- 
ticed—in child welfare, in family wel- 
fare, in hospitals, clinics, courts, and 
schools. In the past it has overshadowed 
the other processes of social work to such 
an extent that some people have thought 
“case work” and “social wotk” were 
synonyms. 

For a description of the work of these men see 
Frank D. Watson, The Charity Organization Move- 


ment in the United States (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922). 
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Social group work and community 
organization are more recent develop- 
ments. These two latter processes are 
therefore less well understood and less 
widely recognized than social case work. 
Among professional social workers, how- 
ever, there is now a persistent effort to 
develop these two specialties. It is widely 
accepted that the identification of these 
processes as distinctive elements in 
social work practice was a step in ad- 
vance. The total field of practice will 
benefit from improved mastery of any 
of the constituent specialties. This is 
particularly true because, in any pro- 
fessional practice, specialization must 
rest upon generic knowledge. The pedi- 
atrician must know something about 
psychiatry, internal medicine, and other 
areas of medical practice if only in order 
to identify situations in which the serv- 
ices of a specialist are required. In like 
manner any social worker is frequently 
confronted with situations in which he 
needs to understand and to utilize more 
than one of the recognized processes of 
social work. 

Among the many obstacles hampering 
any new professional development is the 
lack of accepted terminology. It is diffi- 
cult’ to exchange views, to criticize 
theories, to evaluate experiments, until 
there is some degree of certainty that the 
terms used have comparable meanings. 
This difficulty is encountered at every 
step in discussing problems of commu- 
nity organization. Perhaps it is not neces- 
sary to devise an elaborate set of terms 
in order to perfect a professional process. 
It is obviously essential, however, that 
there be some agreement as to the nature 
of the process itself. 

An initial difficulty in analyzing the 
community organization process is that 
there is still difference of opinion as to 
what the process should be called. Per- 


haps this is one reason why the term 
“community organization” is still loose- 
ly used, with a variety of different mean- 
ings. Since these meanings are likely to 
be encountered in reading and in profes- 
sional discussions, it is important to be 
aware of them. 

Very often ‘community organization” 
is used to designate a field of social work. 
Those who use the term in this way are 
usually thinking of agencies and pro- 
grams—particularly of councils of social 
agencies, of community chests, and of 
other organizations that engage in fact- 
finding and promotional activities. Com- 
petent observers seem now agreed that 
this use of the term is confusing. Com- 
munity organization is a process rather 
than a type of agency or a program. As a 
process, it is utilized, in varying degrees, 
in every type of social agency and in con- 
junction with various kinds of programs. 
Agencies operate within a framework, 
and programs try to follow patterns. The 
community organization process .oper- 
ates within many kinds of frameworks, 
both inside and outside the field of social 
work, and it pervades and animates 
widely divergent kinds of programs. 

This confusion of a process with a 
field has occurred not only with respect 
to community organization but also with 
respect to case work and group work. It 
is not uncommon to hear references, even 
today, to “the field of case work”’ or “the 
field of group work.” Yet none of these 
three processes of social work is a “field” 
in the sense that child welfare or recrea- 
tion is a field. Child welfare and recrea- 
tion are fields in which one of the three 
processes of social work may predgmi- 
nate but in which all three may often be 
used. Councils of social agencies are 
organizations in the field of social plan- 
ning. They utilize not only the communi- 
ty organization process but also, at least 
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occasionally, the other social work 
processes in the carrying-out of their 
assignments. The fact that one process 
is used more extensively than another in 
a particular agency does not justify the 
assumption that use of the process is re- 
stricted to agencies of that particular 
type. Instances may be found in which 
the council of social agencies makes 
less extensive and less successful use of 
the community organization process 
than some of its member-organizations 
which operate in specific functional fields, 
such as child welfare or family welfare. 

“Community organization” is also 
sometimes used in a static sense to refer 
to the existing pattern of social services 
in a given area. Thus one may sometimes 
hear such statements as this: “Commu- 
nity organization for child welfare is 
very poor in this city.” Further inquiry 
usually reveals that the speaker means 
there is no adequate program in his com- 
munity for the care of children. But a 
description of what exists is an inven- 
tory. The effort to alter the situation in- 
volves a process—and the process in- 
volved is community organization. Di- 
rectories of social agencies contain lists 
of the organizations operating in the 
community and descriptions of their 
programs. These lists may suggest some 
of the results that have been achieved 
through the community organization 
process. But the description of the field 
at any given time is an evidence of the 
success or failure of the process; it is not 
the process itself. 

These variant uses of the term ‘“‘com- 
munity organization” have been, and to 
some extent continue to be, a source of 
confusion. There is evidence, however, 
that this difficulty is diminishing. ““Com- 
munity organization” is increasingly 
used to refer to a process. This delimita- 
tion of the term means that other termi- 
nology should be employed in referring 


to the specific fields in which community 
organization is a dominant process. It 
means also that the existing pattern of 
social services in a given locality usually 
provides numerous channels through 
which all the social work processes may 
operate and that this pattern is not to be 
identified with any one of the processes 
to which it lends form.. 

The basic concern of all the social 
work processes is the human being— 
both as an individual and in his relation- 
ships in groups. The competitive drives 
are strong in human beings as they are 
in all forms of life. But these drives are 
greatly modified by countervailing drives 
that are particularly strongly marked in 
human beings. Prominent among these 
are pride in the group to which the in- 
dividual belongs and a sense of responsi- 
bility for its welfare, a complex of al- 
truistic impulses that inspire action in 
behalf of the welfare of others, and a 
desire for the satisfactions that spring 
from group or co-operative undertakings. 
These drives are strong—so strong, in 
fact, that the human being, both as an 
individual and in his group relationships, 
commonly experiences an urgent desire 
to rectify matters when he finds himself 
confronted by situations he recognizes as 
cruel, unjust, or inimical to human de- 
velopment. The word “recognizes” is 
important in this connection; for con- 
ditions that are tolerated without pro- 
test for long periods of time may become 
suddenly the stimulus for aggressive 
action, once their harmful or unjust 
character is understood. 

The primary objective of the com- 
munity organization process is to help 
people to find ways to give expression to. 


these inherent desires to improve thé 


environment in which they and their 
fellows must carry on their lives. But it 
is clear that most individuals experience 
repeated frustrations if they attempt 
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singlehanded to attack environmental 
factors which they believe to be inimical 
to the general welfare. Moreover, the 
desire to work co-operatively with others 
is an equally well-marked human trait. 
The community organization process 
recognizes both of these drives by seeking 
to help people to work together in an 
effort to improve their common environ- 
ment. Thus, as a rule, in its practical 
working-out, community organization 
involves relationships between and 
among groups; for the individual finds 
need of the group relationship in express- 
ing his own feelings in this area, and the 
group, in turn, usually proceeds in terms 
of attempting to stimulate other groups. 
Because these relationships among 
groups are so conspicuous and so im- 
portant in community organization, it 
has been suggested that the process it- 
self should be called intergroup work. Al- 
though a good case can be made for this 
suggestion, tradition and inertia are 
strong, and it would appear at present 
that “community organization” will 
continue to be used to describe the proc- 
ess of helping people to express their in- 
herent desire to promote social integra- 
tion. 

It is clear that an unoriented drive is 
likely to be unproductive. Community 
organization is therefore concerned to 
help individuals and groups in their 
efforts to find common objectives toward 
which their energies can be directed. 
This involves the providing of means by 
which individuals may identify with 
groups in the interest of enhancing the 
effectiveness of their personal contribu- 
tion. It also involves the establishing of 
channels through which groups may 


2 See Wilbur F. Newstetter, dean of the School of 
Applied Social Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, 
“Teaching Community Organization in Schools of 
Social Work.” This paper is available at the offices 
of the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, 1313 East Sixtieth St., Chicago 37, Il. 


communicate and react upon one an- 
other. The extent to which these rela- 
tionships are effectively developed is one 
measure of the success of the community 
organization process. 

Let us illustrate by reference to a 
specific problem—public housing. At 
present there is widespread indifference, 
ignorance, and hostility toward public 
housing. There are some groups, how- 
ever, genuinely concerned about the 
state of housing in the community and 
eager to find ways to remedy the situa- 
tion. If, over a period of years, an in- 
creasing number of groups become con- 
cerned about substandard housing and 
if they find a plan of action which most 
of them will support, it may be assumed 
that communication of group with 
group has been effective and that, in this 
one area at least, increased integration 
of community life has resulted. As the 
community organization process bears 
fruit, a newly identified problem in group 
life becomes widely understood more 
quickly than formerly, and the oppor- 
tunities for achieving a planned program 
of action are correspondingly enlarged. 

Communities are very unevenly de- 
veloped with respect to community 
organization. In part, at least, this is 
because the drives upon which the com- 
munity organization process depends 
manifest themselves whether they are 
stimulated and guided or not. If these 
drives are co-ordinated, progress is likely 
to follow. If they spend themselves un- 
productively because of lack of leader- 
ship, the development of the community 
may lag. The urge to express feelings 
through group action may result in a 
confusing multiplicity of groups within 
the community with little or no com- 
munication of thought or co-ordination 
of action among them. Where this situa- 
tion exists, the community is said to be 
overorganized. On the other hand, a 
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community is wnderorganized if there is 
no channel through which individuals 
and groups can give expression to a 
common impulse. A great deal of public 
begging in a community does not neces- 
sarily mean that people are indifferent to 
the needs of the poor. It may mean that 
the desire to help the poor is widespread 
but that no basis for effective joint 
action has as yet been developed. 

The community organization process 
is used, consciously or unconsciously, in 
many fields of human activity—in poli- 
tics, in art, in education, in economic 
life. Whenever individuals and groups 
seek ways to pool their resources and 
efforts to achieve an improvement in 
group life, the community organization 
process is at work. Thus a movement to 
build a superhighway, to create an insti- 
tute of fine arts, to establish a county 
fair, or to amend the state constitution 
usually involves deliberate efforts to 
attain agreement and unity of purpose. 
In most of these fields the leaders do 
not think in terms of the community 
organization process. They know that as 
a practical matter the project in which 
they are interested needs support and 
they seek to muster this support. 

In his role as a citizen the social work- 
er’s obligation toward the total develop- 
ment of the community is the same as 
that of any other citizen. In his profes- 
sional capacity, however, he recognizes 
that community organization is one of 
the components of social work practice. 
Hence he has a special obligation to 
foster the community organization proc- 
ess in the fields where social work is 
practiced. Although the limits of these 
fields change as new needs arise, social 
work practice is, in general, concerned 
to assist people in their efforts to avoid 
or to escape from poverty, delinquency, 
and illness and to achieve satisfactions 
in their social relationships. Community 


organization in social work therefore 
seeks to assist people to find effective 
ways to express their concern and to act 
in co-operation with others to improve 
social welfare provisions. 

It has long been agreed that, in the 
practice of social work, it is usually un- 
wise and may often be definitely destruc- 
tive to yield to the temptation to relieve 
individuals and groups of the responsi- 
bilities they should properly carry them- 
selves. This principle holds true in com- 
munity organization no less than in the 
other processes of social work. The pro- 
fessional social worker is concerned to 
evoke in people—particularly in their 
group relationships—a positive, inquir- 
ing attitude toward social welfare prob- 
lems and to help them to find ways in 
which their concern may find expression. 
In doing this, the social worker stands 
ready to provide many of the means 
used. He will, for example, compile facts, 
prepare publicity materials, analyze re- 
ports, summarize statutes, and in other 
ways assist the groups with whom he is 
working. But he is careful not to relieve 
them of their responsibilities. They are 
the ones who, in the final analysis, 
should seek and supply answers to such 
questions as these: 


1. How may we identify the social needs of the 
community? 

2. How may we establish priorities among these 
needs? 

3. What methods are most successful in formu- 
lating programs to meet identified needs? 

4. What procedures are most promising in 
promoting the adoption of the programs that 
have been formulated? 


The professional component of the com- 
munity organization process in social 
work is thus twofold. The social worker 
is concerned (1) to evoke and cultivate 
the inherent desire of people to work to- 
gether for the common welfare and (2) 
to assist in the development of the proc- 
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ess by supplying the technical services 
required. 

The former of these two responsibili- 
ties is less clearly understood than the 
latter. The social worker knows what 
his ultimate objective is: to release the 
innate powers of individuals and groups 
to the end that joint thinking and action 
may be broadened in scope and made 
more effective in quality. But the spe- 
cific means by which this objective is 
approached are not easy to define. No 
single formula provides the answer. As 
in education, in case work, and in group 
work, the modifications and the growth 
of individuals and groups occur in areas 
difficult to explore, many of them in the 


subliminal fields of consciousness. Ex- . 


perience has abundantly demonstrated 
the unpredictability both of individual 
and of group behavior. Identical stimuli 
evoke divergent responses, not only 
from different groups, but also from the 
same group under altered circumstances. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that there is a 
cause-and-effect relationship between 
stimuli and the ensuing responses. This 
means that the experiences to which a 
group is exposed do make great differ- 
ences in their behavior. It is important to 
grasp the implications of this fact. It 
means that the social worker is concerned 
to be selective about the experiences to 
which he tries to expose the groups with 
whom he has a professional relationship. 
He cannot predict with certainty that a 
given experience will produce the ex- 
pected responses. But, as his understand- 
ing of a particular group deepens, he 
learns to identify the kinds of experiences 
that help them to articulate their think- 
ing and to focus their course of action. 

It has been said of research in prob- 
lems of administration that the most 
fruitful outcome is attained by use of 
the trial-and-error method, guided by 
careful evaluations of the results 


=i 


achieved. The same may be said of the 
professional component of the communi- 
ty organization process, especially in its 
early stages. With respect to groups with 
whom the social worker has achieved an 
understanding relationship, it is possible 
to select with increasing certainty the 
kinds of experiences that are likely to 
meet their needs. But, because of the 
conspicuous variations in groups, the 
initial efforts must necessarily be tenta- 
tive. It may be that certain types of 
groups have enough attributes in com- 
mon to justify the hope that what 
has succeeded with one will succeed with 
another. In some instances this proves 
to be true. But, just as the strength of 
case work has sprung from its emphasis 
upon the distinctiveness and the dignity 
of the individual human being, so in 
community organization there should be 
constant awareness that groups _like- 
wise are both distinctive and _ self- 
conscious. The relationships with each 
group must therefore be regarded as a 
new area to be explored and developed 
on the basis of its own peculiar strengths 
and needs. 

‘The second component of the commu- 
nity organization process consists of the 
specialized techniques by means of which 
the social worker helps groups to achieve 
unity of purpose and action. Prominent 
among these are fact-finding and re- 
search, publicity and public relations, 
and administration. All these specialized 
functions are ordinarily carried on with- 
in the framework of agencies. An agency 
may be primarily concerned with case 
work or with group work, or it may be 
engaged chiefly in community organiza- 
tion. Regardless of the particular empha- 
sis of its program, the agency’s effective- 
ness in community organization will be 
determined by the way in which it relates 
its specific services (administration, re- 
search, publicity, etc.) to the community 
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organization process. Social workers, by 
reason of their professional education 
and experience, are equipped to provide 
some or all of the special services that 
stimulate the community organization 
process. The extent to which they suc- 
ceed in discharging this obligation is in 
large measure determined by the degree of 
purposiveness that inspires their efforts. 

A good executive, for example, pre- 
pares carefully in advance for each meet- 
ing of his board of directors. This task is 
clearly one of his administrative respon- 
sibilities. But the executive also realizes 
that the meeting provides an important 
opportunity to help the board to enhance 
its own effectiveness as a group. The 
board is already to some extent con- 
cerned about social welfare problems. 
It is this interest that unites the members 
in the support of the agency’s program. 
In preparing for the board meeting, the 
executive will seek to develop material 
that will help the group to understand 
more fully the agency’s program and the 


social problems with which the program. 


deals. He will also seek to include dis- 
cussion material that will help the group 
to decide what steps to take next in en- 
listing the interest and co-operation of 
other groups whose support is needed 
and desired. In short, his effort will not 
be limited to the routine materials that 
would be sufficient to enable the board 
to discharge its minimum obligation as a 
governing body. He has access to data 
with which most of the board members 
are certain to be unfamiliar. His objec- 
tive is to give to the board meeting a 
maximum educational content. This 
content will be educational, not only in 
the sense of informative, but more par- 
ticularly in the sense of helping the group 
to move toward more advanced objec- 
tives and to achieve improved integra- 
tion of effort. 

As a matter of fact, each board meet- 


ing is not only an essential procedure in 
administration but is also directly or in- 
directly related to community organiza- 
tion. In presenting a financial report, the 
executive might seem to be functioning 
solely in his administrative capacity. 
But his report inevitably evokes reac- 
tions. Either he is master of the material 
or he is not. He presents the figures clear- 
ly or he muddles through them. He in- 
spires confidence or he raises questions 
as to his accuracy and acumen. These 
reactions contribute to the strengthen- 
ing or the weakening of his relationships 
with the board. And the character of 
these relationships is a determining fac- 
tor in the executive’s capacity to suggest, 
to stimulate, and to convince in situa- 
tions where the group feels a need for 
professional assistance. 

In similar fashion, it would be possible 
to review many of the executive func- 
tions and to interpret them as means by 
which the community organization proc- 
ess is cultivated. It is desirable, in fact, 
for the executive to have both aspects of 
his job constantly in mind. A speech or 
a piece of publicity that is designed to 
help the agency raise its budget can often 
be framed in such a way as to elicit re- 
sponses of more far-reaching importance. 
A meeting of the staff may result in in- 
spiring employees to record the kinds of 
data that reveal unmet social needs in 
the community. An official contact with 
another agency may pave the way for 
closer co-ordination of the work of two 
groups with similar objectives. In other 
words, the immediate administrative 
responsibility can often be discharged 
with larger objectives in view. These 
larger objectives then become deter- 
minants in selecting the method of ap- 
proach in each specific situation. 

The individual social worker may 
think of himself as a child welfare work- 
er, a family case worker, a group worker, 
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or a probation officer. In addition, how- 
ever, he, no less than the executive, has a 
direct relationship to the process of com- 
munity organization. In some instances 
this relationship may be expressed 
through the agency in which he is em- 
ployed. The firsthand experiences of the 
worker may be utilized by the agency in 
its attempt to interpret social problems 
and social programs. Through staff meet- 
ings the worker may obtain an oppor- 
tunity to participate in formulating 
principles or programs which the agency 
will later promote in the community. 
Inevitably the worker will, consciously 
or unconsciously, interpret the program 
to his clients. Clients, like all other 
members of the community, need to 
understand as fully as possible the na- 
ture and scope of the community’s social 
problems and the measures the com- 
munity has thus far developed to deal 
with them; for a broad basis of under- 
standing and conviction with respect to 
these matters provides at least one area 
in which groups with widely divergent 
interests can co-operate. In other words, 
the social worker’s own agency provides, 
potentially at least, one medium through 
which he may contribute to the com- 
munity organization process. 

The individual social worker may also 
participate in community organization 
through channels other than those pro- 
vided by the agency which employs him. 
Numerous organizations exist that place 
major emphasis upon the study of social 
needs and the promoting of social pro- 
grams to meet those needs. Some of these 
organizations, notably the American 
Association of Social Workers, admit to 
membership only those persons who have 
had a professional education in the field 
of social work. Other organizations, such 
as the various state conferences of social 
work, include both social workers and 
interested lay citizens. The trade-unions 


in the social work field, which at present 
are found mainly in large cities, have a 
basic interest, of course, in improving 
conditions of employment. In addition, 
however, they devote considerable atten- 
tion to problems of community organi- 
zation. Through his active participation 
in organizations of these various types 
the individual social worker has an op- 
portunity to pool his knowledge and 
experience with that of others and to 
help in the formulation and promotion 
of specific programs of social develop- 
ment. What he learns in his own profes- 
sional associations thus increases his 
powers and his equipment in dealing 
with other groups. 

Although social workers are constant- 
ly seeking increased integration within 
their own professional organizations, 
their primary objective in community 
organization is, of course, to help other 
groups to respond to the significant 
challenges in community life. These 
challenges vary widely in scope. Some 
problems are local in character and can 
be adjusted by bringing about appropri- 
ate local action. Other problems can be 
solved only by the state legislature, by 
the executive branch of state govern- 
ment, or by some other state-wide 
agency. In other instances no satisfac- 
tory solution can be achieved on any 
basis less wide than that provided by 
the resources and talents of the entire 
nation. Hence the scope of the problems 
that interest a particular group deter- 
mines the range of their operations as 
they strive to enlist the participation of 
other groups. 

Thus, in the field of social work, there 
is no single definition of the term “com- 
munity” that will serve all occasions. A 
great variety of definitions of “communi- 
ty” may be found in print. Many of these 
definitions depend upon some kind of 
geographical limitation. All the people 
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within some particular area make up 
the community. The area may be rather 
exactly delimited—a township, a ward, 
a county—or it may be defined in general 

- terms, such as “the smallest geographical 
unit of organized association of the chief 
human activities.”’ The so-called “na- 
tural” communities are presumably areas 
in which people shop, go to church, send 
their children to school, and carry on a 
majority of their other activities. Actual- 
ly, of course, such criteria can be applied 
only in a rather general way and usually 
do not apply to all the people residing 
in any area. 

Other definitions of “community” are 
based upon dominant life-interests. Ac- 
cording to such definitions, a community 
consists of persons bound together by 
some deep common concern. These per- 
sons may or may not live in proximity 
to one another in the same geographical 
area. Thus, members of a trade-union, a 
religious sect, or a political club would, 
from this point of view, constitute a 
community, even though they lived in 
widely scattered neighborhoods through- 
out the city. 

For the social worker all these defini- 
tions have only an academic interest. 
The practical question facing the social 
worker is this: “With respect to this par- 
ticular problem, what is the area within 
which support must be mustered if sub- 
stantial results are to be achieved?” In 
one instance, the answer may be the 
neighborhood or the ward—as, for ex- 
ample, in attempting to improve meth- 
ods of collecting and disposing of gar- 
bage. In another instance, the answer 
may be the county, or perhaps the state, 
as in the case of trying to obtain an en- 
larged local levy or an increased state 


3 Dwight Sanderson, “Democracy and Com- 
munity Organization,” Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XIV, 84-86. 


appropriation for relief. Or a nation-wide 
effort may be required, as, for example, 
in seeking to expand the coverage of un- 
employment compensation or to develop 
an integrated plan for the care of needy 
transients. 

In general, the traditional political 
units will be the areas within which the 
community organization process will be 
attempted. This is true with respect to 
privately financed ventures as well as 
with respect to public social services. The 
great majority of community chests and 
councils of social agencies, for example, 
are organized either on a city-wide or a 
county-wide basis. The public social 
services are invariably administered by 
the state or by some political subdivision 
to which the state has delegated author- 
ity. The political subdivision to which 
these powers are granted may be a town- 
ship, a town, a county, a city, or, occa- 
sionally, a specially constituted authori- 
ty, such as a welfare district. These po- 
litical units may possess, in some in- 
stances, a certain natural unity and co- 
herence. In other cases, the township or 
county line may cut squarely through a 
so-called “natural” neighborhood, such 
as a community of Swedish farmers. Re- 
gardless of which condition prevails, im- 
provements will be effected only when a 
substantial number of persons and 
groups within the political unit favor a 
proposed development. Therefore, for 
most purposes, the community organiza- 
tion worker is obliged to think realistical- 
ly of “community” in terms of the 
boundaries of one or another of the tra- 
ditional political units. 

Some social workers believe that the 
community organization process should 
originate in neighborhood groups. In a 
number of cities neighborhood councils 
have been developed to provide a chan- 
nel through which the process may oper- 
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ate. In some instances social workers have 
stimulated the development of such 
councils. In other cases the organizations 
have sprung up spontaneously under the 
leadership of local clubs or local indi- 
viduals. Unquestionably, neighborhood 
councils have great potentialities as 
mediums through which an understand- 
ing of social problems and social pro- 
grams may be disseminated. On the basis 
of present evidence, however, it is not 
possible to say whether they are equally 
promising instruments for broad-gauge 
social planning purposes. 

Obviously, there is a wide difference 
between the neighborhood organization 
that adopts and promotes plans formu- 
lated by city-wide groups and the neigh- 
borhood organization that seeks to 
initiate the study upon which plans are 
based that may effect areas much wider 
than the neighborhood itself. Resources 
for social planning, both human and 
financial, are not easy to mobilize at the 
neighborhood level and, unless there is a 
means of co-ordinating the efforts of 
various neighborhood planning groups, 
the various small planning units may 
find themselves advocating objectives 
that are mutually irreconcilable. 

However, there is no unavoidable con- 
flict between community organization in 
the neighborhood and community organ- 
ization at the level of the larger political 
unit. The total process requires both 
educational effort and the co-ordination 
of thought and activity. If educational 
experience is most effective among neigh- 
borhood groups, the activities inspired 
by the experience may be most fruitful if 
co-ordinated by a group with a communi- 
ty-wide approach. For it is clear that 
many of the improvements planned by 
neighborhood groups can be translated 
into accomplishments only by stimulat- 
ing action on the part of governmental 


authorities that have jurisdiction over 
many neighborhoods. Both case work 
and group work are often administered 
on a neighborhood or district basis and 
receive lay guidance from advisory com- 
mittees made up of persons residing in 
the area. Here, again, however, the larger 
problems of financing the work and of 
improving the service must be met by 
drawing upon the total resources of the 
political unit under which or within 
which the service operates. In short, it is 
safe to say that any field of social work 
that assumes responsibility for improv- 
ing the organization of the community 
will very quickly reach a point at which 
effort focuses upon an area delimited by 
political boundaries. 

Many of the methods used in com- 
munity organization are also widely 
used in case work and group work. Case 
work seeks the facts in order to help the 
individual or the family to find a way 
out of trouble. Community organization 
assembles data in order to help people to 
ascertain what a particular community 
needs and how its needs may be met. 
Fact-gathering, individualization, and 
diagnosis are common to both processes. 
Group work provides training and ex- 
perience in co-operative activity. It seeks 
to evoke responses that will help a group 
to achieve substantial agreement and to 
carry forward unitedly the common pur- 
poses of the group. Community organiza- 
tion likewise seeks to stimulate group 
action and to promote unity of purpose 
and the will to co-operate in the attain- 
ment of objectives. In a sense, group 
work is a training ground for community 
organization. For, in community organi- 
zation, the group seeks to transmit to 
other groups the experiences that have 
been effective in integrating its own ap- 
proach to common responsibilities. 

Opportunism enters inevitably into 
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the community organization process. 
There are times when it is propitious to 
move forward toward a given objective 
and other times when aggressive promo- 
tion would be injurious to the cause. In 
recent years it has been possible to secure 
marked improvements in the provisions 
for the care of the aged. Legislators, 
editors, and the public at large have been 
made “‘old age conscious” through the 
pressures exercised by the Townsend 
clubs and others. Hence it has been a 
favorable time for interested groups to 
advocate new provisions and special 
services for aged persons. In 1935, when 
the Social Security Act was pending in 
Congress, it was difficult to interest con- 
gressmen in a discussion of unemploy- 
ment compensation. Their desks were 
piled high with communications from 
their constituents relative to old age 
security, and their concern was to under- 
stand and to promote the old age provi- 
sions of the bill. 

On the other hand, the times have not 
been favorable for the promotion of 
measures designed to improve personnel 
administration in social work. In theory, 
tax money should be used to employ the 
most competent help that can be ob- 
tained at the salary offered. Actually, 
in many states restrictive residence pro- 
visions have made it necessary to engage 
for social work positions only those with 
residence in the state. When the General 
Assembly in Illinois was asked to remove 
the residence requirement for employ- 
ment in the public social services, it re- 
sponded by raising the residence require- 
ment from one year to three. As these 
illustrations suggest, it is a part of the 
strategy of community organization to 
recognize when conditions are favorable 
to enlist co-operation for an advance on a 
particular front. 


There has been a tendency to think 
that a good personality is the chief quali- 
fication needed to exercise successful 
leadership in community organization. 
Personality is an asset, of course, in any 
activity—and particularly in those that 
involve the promotion of programs. But 
it is also clear that the social worker 
engaged in community organization 
needs, in addition, certain other quali- 
fications, among which are the following: 


1. A knowledge of the kinds of facts that will 
be useful in determining what a community 
needs 

2. A knowledge of the kinds of facts that will be 
helpful in deciding what methods of promo- 
tion to use in any given situation 

3. A grasp of research methods 

4. An understanding of methods of interpreta- 
tion 

5. Familiarity with the standards that have 
been developed in each of the fields of social 
work 

6. An understanding of individual and group 
behavior 

7. Skill in stimulating group thinking and in 
motivating group action 


The foregoing list is not exhaustive. 
Experience in administration and skill 
in case work or group work—these would 
be useful attributes in most situations. 
Chiefly it is important to stress, how- 
ever, that personality and skill in sales- 
manship are not enough. Unless the 
community organizer knows standards, 
knows how to obtain, evaluate, and in- 
terpret facts, he is likely to spend some 
of his time in promoting programs that 
fail to meet the most pressing needs of 
the community. 

Community organization has been 
staked out as a process worthy of special 
study for only a comparatively short 
period of time. Even during this brief 
period, however, it has been possible to 
note certain changes and shifts in in- 
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terest. In the earlier period the chief em- 
phasis was placed on problems of co- 
ordination. Many agencies were operat- 
ing in the same functional field. It was 
necessary to divide the field among them, 
to work out intake policies, to arrange for 
clearance and exchange of information. 
Some of the co-ordinating devices de- 
veloped in that period have persisted and 
are still rendering an essential service— 
notably the social service exchange. 

Somewhat later, major emphasis came 
to be placed upon the cultivation of com- 
munity support. In order to attain this 
objective, it was necessary to undertake 
jointly a number of functions which had 
previously been the responsibility of in- 
dividual agencies. Joint financing pro- 
vides the most conspicuous illustration 
of this trend. The effort to obtain wider 
support in the community also led to 
increased attention to fact-gathering, re- 
search, and interpretation. Social work 
had long been supported and directed by 
a relatively small group in the communi- 
ty. It became increasingly clear that this 
narrow base of support could be widened 
only by continuous dissemination of 
verifiable facts concerning social needs in 
the community. It was also recognized 
that effectiveness along these lines would 
necessitate a co-operative approach. 
Councils and similar mutual associations 
tended, as a result, to take over from the 
individual agencies the responsibility 
for directing research and for interpret- 
ing the findings to the community. 

In recent years emphasis has been 
placed to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore upon the formulating of programs to’ 
provide for unmet needs. Private agen- 
cies, both individually and through local 
councils or national headquarters, have 
proposed specific social programs to 
legislators. Social workers employed in 


the public social services have also found 
ways to inspire groups to address state 
legislatures and Congress and to sponsor 
specific bills relating to the social serv- 
ices. Research programs have reflected 
this interest. Many studies have been 
undertaken to reveal the scope and char- 
acter of some particular need and to de- 
termine how the need may best be met. 
The question of interrelationships of 
agencies is not at present the dominant 
interest. Today the social agencies and 
the social workers are primarily con- 
cerned to arouse interest in the question: 
“What does the community need and 
how can we get it what it needs?” 

No one is in a position to assert that 
he can formulate a philosophy of com- 
munity organization that would be ac- 
ceptable throughout the field. Yet cer- 
tain premises and certain motivating 
drives are obviously held in common by 
a great majority of those who devote 
their efforts to community work. The 
very term “community organization” 
implies repudiation of the laissez faire 
point of view. The related view that the 
race advances through survival of the fit 
and that it is destructive to protect the 
weak from extinction is also quite gener- 
ally denied. Determinism in all its forms 
obviously receives scant support. If it be 
true that “what is to happen will hap- 
pen,” there would be little reason to in- 
terpose human effort. 

The theory of progressive social evolu- 
tion, so joyously seized upon in an earlier 
day, has lost support. Social evolution 
has come to be looked upon as a synonym 
for social change. And social change, ap- 
parently, can be either change for the 
better or change for the worse. This point 
of view lends dignity and value to human 
effort. For it would seem to be consistent 
with probability that change is most 
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likely to occur in the direction in which 
it is deliberately directed. 

The evidence of history appears to 
give some support to this view. The span 
of recorded history is admittedly brief, 
but even within that period concerted 
efforts seem to have produced results. 
The abolition of human slavery is often 
cited as an illustration. The drive to 
abolish illiteracy is another. It seems un- 
likely that either slavery or illiteracy 
would have declined so rapidly under a 
laissez faire policy of leaving all to the 
natural processes of evolution. The ad- 
vance seems attributable rather to the 
deliberate focusing of effort. 

Historical data also suggest that the 
rallying of social forces for a new advance 
is usually a slow and costly procedure. 
Developments that have occurred in 
comparatively recent times afford abun- 
dant evidence on this point. From the 
contemporary point of view, the objec- 
tives sought by Dorothea Dix with re- 
spect to the care of the insane seem 
eminently reasonable. Yet her efforts to 
remove the mentally ill from jails and 
almshouses and to provide treatment for 
them in well-ordered hospitals met with 
stubborn resistance. She was obliged to 
travel the slow road, gathering the facts, 
explaining the needs, and gradually win- 
ning support for her proposals. Even 
then, one of her most cherished objec- 
tives—federal participation in the pro- 
gram for the insane—was not attained in 
her lifetime and remains unattained to- 
day in spite of its patent desirability. 
Horace Mann in seeking to promote 
universal free public education, and 
Grace Abbott, in striving to abolish 
child labor, encountered comparable ex- 
periences. Inertia, no less than social 
change, is a basic characteristic of hu- 
man society. In other words, the amount 


of time and effort required to attain an 
objective appears to be excessive when 
the development can be viewed in ret- 
rospect. Gradualism is the watchword 
of social advance in communities that 
function within the framework of democ- 
racy. 

According to the so-called “aggrega- 
tive” theory, society is merely a collec- 
tive noun—a term applied to a plural 
number of individuals. Locke held, for 
example, that the outstanding character- 
istic of society is the “war of each against 
all.” In general, social workers reject 
this interpretation in favor of an organic 
theory of society. They believe that mor- 
bid conditions in any segment of the 
community react destructively upon the 
total community. They believe also that 
co-operation exists in many areas of hu- 
man interest and can be extended to 
others. The social process has been said 
to consist of four stages: competition, 
conflict, accommodation, and assimila- 
tion. This analysis is useful in identifying 
the present stage of development of any 
particular social phenomenon. In gener- 
al, social workers believe that deliberate 
efforts to enlist understanding and sup- 
port enhance the likelihood of moving 
toward the higher stages of the social 
process in which differences relate, not 
to objectives, but rather to methods of 
attaining commonly desired goals. 

In certain areas, notably in the insect 
world, there is spontaneous organization 
of activity. Some members of the group 
even bear identifiable stigmata or have 
bodily structures appropriate to the 
function they are to perform within the 
group. Nothing comparable exists in hu- 
man society. If a group in human society 
decides upon a specific action, such as the 
protection of the common water supply, 
numerous pieces of social machinery 
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must be created, such as wage agree- 
ments, contracts, judicial offices, biologi- 
cal services, etc., in order to insure at- 
tainment of the common purpose. It is 
quite clear, in fact, that the creation of 
any new community service in human 
society is a product of theory, research, 
and trial-and-error experimentation. No 
one is initially responsible. The need may 
be identified, in the first instance, by a 
gifted leader. But, from there on, the 
process may follow any one of numerous 
lines of development. It appears to be 
true, however, that one trait is common 


to most human beings: when they agree 
that some particular factor in the en- 
vironment is undesirable, they will unite 
in an effort to do something about it. The 
task of community organization is to 
capitalize on this urge—to try to pro- 
mote wider and more rapid recognition 
of detrimental elements in the environ- 
ment and to guide the desire to correct 
the situation by substituting a planned 
approach for the haphazard responses 
evoked by the immediate emotional re- 
action. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE STATE 


MARIETTA STEVENSON 


Council of State Governments, 
through its Committee on Crime 
Control, is giving attention to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency from the 
standpoint of the state. This committee, 
consisting of officials from a number of 
states, has also been considering the 
courts and judicial procedure, prisons 
and reformatories, and the revitalization 
and reorganization of state police forces. 
Because of the relationship between 
juvenile delinquency and adult crime, 
the committee has been interested in 
what the state can do more effectively to 
prevent and control juvenile delinquency. 
An attempt has been made here to re- 
view the steps already taken by state 
agencies as a basis for later recommenda- 
tions. 

A joint inquiry was sent to about 
twenty states for this purpose by the 
Council of State Governments and the 
American Public Welfare Association. 
The state welfare commissioners were 
asked to give information on definite 
state programs to prevent and control 
juvenile delinquency, whether carried 
on by the welfare department, the war 
council, or other agencies. 

The effect of wartime conditions in 
increasing the incidence of delinquency, 
community organization to deal with 
this problem, and the activities of federal 
agencies in relation to various aspects of 
delinquency have been written about 
at length and will not be discussed here. 
The work of state departments of public 
welfare has, however, been less ade- 


quately discussed; and their activities 
throw light on what governmental agen- 
cies, state or state-local, are doing to 
prevent and control juvenile delinquency. 

Juvenile delinquency in wartime does 
not present a wholly new problem. Rath- 
er, the old problem presents some new 
and different points of emphasis. There- 
fore, any action taken to deal with de- 
linquency in wartime involves much 
more than emergency and temporary 
measures that are to be dropped as soon 
as the war is over. 


STATE EFFORTS TO PREVENT AND CON- 
TROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


While the results of this study cannot 
be called complete or all-inclusive, it is 
suggestive of what governmental agen- 
cies, state or state-local, are doing in 
this field, since the study is largely based 
on letters from state departments of 
public welfare. 


GETTING THE FACTS 


Getting the facts regarding delin- 


quency on a state-wide basis has in some 
states been the responsibility of the 
state welfare department, a committee 
on children in wartime of the state de- 
fense or war council,’ some other agency, 
or a group of agencies. Some examples of 
the methods used to get the facts regard- 


* Twenty-seven states and the District of Colum- 
bia have committees on children in wartime ac- 
cording to the Progress Report for the Children’s Bu- 
reau Commission on Children in Wartime, Leonard 
W. Mayo, Chairman (Washington, D.C., August 6, 
1943). 
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ing the impact of war on juvenile be- 
havior follow. 

In Alabama the State Department of 
Public Welfare began to obtain such 
information long before the United 
States was at war. In February, 1941, 
the county departments began to report 
at regular intervals to the state depart- 
ment on the effect, first, of defense and, 
later, of war activities in the counties. 
These reports? are analyzed to determine 
all types of problems created for the 
communities by war conditions. They 
have indicated that children were affect- 
ed adversely by the impact of war and 
clearly show that the usual problems of 
children have been intensified and multi- 
plied. 

In an endeavor to ascertain the growth 
of delinquency among children in Cali- 
fornia, the supervisor of probation was 
asked to make a study and to report to 
the director and board of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Visits were 
made to thirty-five counties, and 156 
public officials were interviewed. The 
opinion there was that most of the in- 
crease in delinquency could be accounted 
for by the increase in population. A 
supplementary study was made of the 
arrests of persons under twenty-one 
years of age, which indicates considerable 
increase in certain cities.+ 

The State Board of Education in 
Connecticut has taken the responsibility 
for surveying the situation and for mak- 
ing recommendations as to what should 
be done to control delinquency. 

During 1942 the New York State 

2 Alabama, Reports on Defense Developments, 
pp. 1-4, and War Services Reports, pp. 1-4. 


3 See mimeographed statement on “Delinquency 
in California.” 


4 Typed statement, ‘‘Arrests of Persons under 21 
Years of Age in Certain California Cities during 1941 
and 1942 as an Indication of the Incidence of ‘Ju- 
venile Delinquency. 


,” 


Board of Social Welfare became con- 
cerned about the apparent increase in 
juvenile delinquency in war-industry 
communities and, in addition, about the 
effect that this was having on the state 
training schools for delinquent boys and 
girls. As a result of this concern, the 
State Board Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency was appointed, and a 
series of hearings was held.’ Representa- 
tives of all community agencies were 
invited to give information and state- 
ments as to problems in connection with 
juvenile delinquency. 

These hearings were held to deter- 
mine the extent of the problems and to 
obtain information which could be used 
by the communities themselves in mak- 
ing further analysis of conditions and to 
plan whatever steps might be necessary 
in a program for the control and pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. In 
thirteen war-industry counties of up- 
state New York, during the first six 
months of 1942, delinquency increased 
22 per cent over the previous year. In 
thirty-nine other counties not classified 
as war-industry areas, there was a slight 
increase in 1941 and a decrease in 1942. 
The number of children committed to the 
state training schools increased so rapid- 
ly as to overcrowd their facilities, and in 
the summer of 1942 the institutions 
temporarily were closed to new admis- 
sions and plans were made for a third 
institution. 

The State Social Security Commission 
of Missouri has received reports from 
its field staff which contain considerable 
information with regard to the concern 
of various localities with the increase of 


5 The Effects of the War on Children: As Reported 
by Citizens of New York State at Public Hearings 
Held under the Auspices of the State Board of Social 
Welfare (Albany: New York State Board of Social 
Welfare, May, 1943). Pp. 189. 
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delinquency and their efforts to meet the 
problems in various ways. 

Through the community contacts of 
the New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies and through the stud- 
ies of the Juvenile Delinquency Com- 
mission, of which the commissioner of 
the state department is a member, the 
state department has kept informed on 
the impact of the war on delinquency. 
Staff service has been provided to the 
Juvenile Delinquency Commission by 
the department’s Division of Statistics 
and Research, and efforts have been 
made to keep in touch with develop- 
ments at the community level. 

The North Carolina State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare has had 
considerable evidence that the juvenile 
delinquency problem is increasing, par- 
ticularly in communities adjacent to 
camps and in other war-congested areas. 
In order to explore the situation, the 
state department called a conference on 
the subject on May 28, 1943. 

Acting through various divisions, the 
Rhode Island Department of Social 
Welfare has kept in close touch with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Re- 
ports have been made (at least once a 
month) to the director by the Division 
of Probation and Parole, by the Child 
Welfare Division, and by the super- 
intendents of the training schools. 

The Utah State Department of Public 
Welfare receives statistical reports from 
the juvenile courts. These show that dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1943, there 
was a total of 5,069 cases of delinquency 
handled by the courts, compared with 
2,542 for the peacetime year ending 
June 30, 1940—an increase of almost 
too per cent. The four judges and the 
secretary of the Division of Corrective 
Institutions for Minors have met with 
the Public Welfare Commission to dis- 


cuss the whole problem of wartime de- 
linquency, centering the discussions 
around (1) the causes contributing to the 
growth in delinquency; (2) measures 
employed to stem the tide; and (3) ad- 


justments necessary to increase the 


efficiency of the courts. 

Although no state agency has under- 
taken a comprehensive state report in 
Florida, the State Welfare Board has 
obtained information from the defense 
reports of the district welfare boards and 
from the observations of juvenile court 
judges and the superintendents of the 
industrial schools which indicates that 
juvenile delinquency has greatly in- 
creased. 

Other states explain the difficulties 
involved in getting the facts regarding 
delinquency because of changes in the 
juvenile court laws, because the state 
defense council was supposedly getting 
information, or because the usual re- 
porting to the agency is fragmentary at 
best. 

One of the most intensive efforts to 
get the facts was carried on in two Vir- 
ginia communities by a joint project of 
the United States Children’s Bureau, the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the So- 
cial Security Board, and the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare.® 


ASSISTANCE TO THE COMMUNITIES 


There is great variety in the ways in 
which the states have given assistance 
to the communities to help them meet 
the problems of juvenile delinquency 
during the war period. In a number of 
states county departments of public 
welfare have responsibility for children 
who are dependent or neglected, who 


6 “Organizing the Community for the Treatment 
and Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency in War- 
time. Methods Evolved in a Working Experiment. 
Progress Report, July, 1943.”” (Manuscript.) 
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present serious behavior problems, who 
are born out of wedlock, who are handi- 
capped either physically or mentally, or 
who are on probation under court ar- 
rangement. For example, this is the 
situation in Indiana, where the field staff 
of the state department supervises the 
county departments in carrying these 
responsibilities. This field staff includes 
district representatives with over-all 
administrative responsibilities and child 
welfare consultants. In addition, the 
state has traveling mental hygiene 
clinics which are available to the county 
departments. 

Minnesota also has a county welfare 
board in each county in which is central- 
ized the public welfare functions and 
which serves as a focal point for com- 
munity efforts both in prevention and 
in treatment. The field staff of the State 
Division of Social Welfare carries the 
responsibility for reporting on and as- 
sisting with community development 
plans. Working closely with the councils 
of social agencies in the larger cities, the 
state division has achieved a high degree 
of integration in planning between public 
and private agencies. 

The Louisiana Department of Public 
Welfare reports giving aid to the district 
judges who have jurisdiction over ju- 
veniles by helping to select a trained 
child welfare worker for probation officer 
in one case and by assisting in the ori- 
entation of probation officers through the 
Division of Probation and Parole and 
the Division of Child Welfare. 

New Jersey communities are obtain- 
ing extensive help from state agencies 
in meeting wartime delinquency prob- 
lems. The Department of Institutions 
and Agencies has a program of aid to 
communities in developing measures for 
the co-ordination and expansion of child 
welfare services. Its specialized research 


and clinical services have been fully 
maintained, and many communities 
have sought help to improve their han- 
dling of children’s problems. 

The Utah State Department of Public 
Welfare is responsible for the juvenile 
court and probation system, the progress 
of child welfare services, and the state 
industrial schools, and consequently is 
vitally concerned with all wartime meas- 
ures for the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency. Much of the action 
has resulted from planning on a long- 
time basis, but at the same time the de- 
partment recognizes urgent needs grow- 
ing out of the wartime pressures. The re- 
organization of the juvenile courts early 
in 1942 has resulted in more effective and 
efficient handling of delinquency. The 
number of districts was reduced from 
seven to four, part-time untrained in- 
dividuals were replaced by judges trained 
in law, and salary adjustments for pro- 
bation officers were made in order to 
hold experienced workers. Co-ordination 
of the various child welfare activities of 
the department was brought about by 
the organization of an intradepartmental 
child welfare council. The Public Wel- 
fare Commission regards the wise grant- 
ing of public assistance in adequate 
amounts as a potent preventive meas- 
ure and has therefore allowed larger 
grants to meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing and thus assure greater security for 
the children. 

In Washington the State Department 
of Social Security took the initiative in 
encouraging the organization of the 
State Committee on Children in War- 
time in connection with the State De- 
fense Council, which is concerned with 
juvenile delinquency and other problems 
of children arising out of the war. 

The social protection aspects of ju- 
venile delinquency have received par- 
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ticular attention in Florida. The State 
Welfare Board, working through the 
district welfare boards, is giving some 
case-work service to the girls who are 
referred to them. Through the efforts of 
the Social Protection Division of Com- 
munity War Services of the Federal 
Security Agency, considerable help has 
been given to communities throughout 
the state in areas where major social 
protection problems exist. Since the 
areas of greatest venereal disease infec- 
tion have been close to military en- 
campments, military health officers have 
co-operated with the public health clinics 
- in an effort to control this aspect of the 
problem. 


STATE LEADERSHIP 


There have been great differences in 
the leadership given by state welfare de- 
partments to co-ordinate community 
efforts for child welfare. In a number of 
states the director of the welfare depart- 
ment has served as a member of the 
State Council of Defense or War Council, 
which has helped to co-ordinate state 
leadership itself. In some other states 
similar results have been obtained by 
having the welfare director serve on 
some of the council committees. 

In Alabama the State Defense Council 
designated the State Children in War- 
time Committee as its official organ of 
interpretation and leadership to local 
communities interested in organizing re- 
sources to meet the needs of children. 
This state committee meets monthly and 
has provided an effective channel of 
co-ordination and co-operation. On the 
committee are representatives of both 
public and private agencies. Their con- 
cern has been with specific ways in which 
the needs of children can be met and has 
emphasized co-ordination and avoidance 
of duplication. Delinquency problems are 


considered in this broader setting. The 
Child Welfare Committee of the Colora- 
do State Defense Council operates in a 
similar way. 

The Florida State Defense Council 
has recently organized a Youth Security 
Committee to give state leadership in 
co-ordinating community efforts and in 
providing the necessary clearance be- 
tween governmental and private agen- 
cies. It is composed of broad representa- 
tion, including all state agencies con- 
cerned with the protection of youth, 
juvenile court judges, and civic groups 
concerned with social welfare. 

Indiana’s state committee on the care 
of children in wartime is similar to Ala- 
bama’s in its responsibilities for co- 
ordination. The State Department of 
Public Welfare has loaned a child wel- 
fare consultant to the committee to act 
as executive secretary on a full-time ba- 
sis and loaned the part-time services of 
its field staff. 

The Minnesota Division of Social Wel- 
fare has worked closely with the councils 
of social agencies in the larger cities to 
bring about a high degree of integration in 
planning between public and private 
agencies. 

In New Jersey the director of the De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies 
serves as chairman of the Community 
War Services Division of the Office of the 
State Director of Civilian Defense. Re- 
cently a juvenile delinquency section has 
been established in the Community War 
Services Division to co-ordinate state 
and voluntary efforts to combat de- 
linquency and to advise communities in 
efforts to this end. A member of the de- 
partment serves as chairman. Other 
state agencies are also helping communi- 
ties with efforts to control delinquency. 
The State Police Department maintains 
a crime-prevention division which co- 
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operates closely with the welfare depart- 
ment’s community service program. 
The Municipal Aid Administration, 
which supervises general relief, has 
actively stimulated municipal welfare 
departments to offer case-work service 
to local police and courts in the handling 
of child and family problems. 

Because of the concern over juvenile 
delinquency, the governor of Washing- 
ton recently called together representa- 
tives of all the governmental agencies 
having any responsibility in connection 
with the protection of juveniles. A rep- 
resentative of the State Department of 
Social Security served on a subcommittee 
which has drawn up an outline of a pro- 
gram for state and local action for the 
prevention and control of juvenile de- 
linquency. The four co-ordinated fronts 
are: (1) law and law-enforcement; (2) 
fact-finding; (3) preventive programs of 
local community agencies; and (4) pub- 
lic information. The outline sets forth 
the part each of these groups of public 
agencies and public officials can play and 
urges the heads of local governments to 
take the initiative in further utilizing the 
committees on children in wartime of the 
local defense councils. Personnel con- 
nected with the State Defense Council 
are working on better co-ordination of 
the various law-enforcement agencies 
and on community action in the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delin- 


quency. 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The states which had well-developed 
child welfare services prior to the war 
have had a great advantage over states 
which had not done much in this field. 
There is rather a surprising difference in 
the way in which some states have ex- 
panded their services to meet the un- 
usual needs of wartime and the reports 


of other states that they are not able to 
hold their workers and are unable for 
one reason or another, such as lack of 
funds or small salaries, to get the neces- 
sary additional qualified staff members. 

Early in 1941, when it became ap- 
parent that the construction and ex- 
pansion of war industries and canton- 
ment centers would have a serious effect 
upon the social problems of communities, 
the Alabama State Department of Public 
Welfare assigned special child welfare 
consultants and community child wel- 
fare workers to the communities where 
these activities were located. These child 
welfare workers were charged with re- 
sponsibility to search out and serve chil- 
dren affected by crowded living condi- 
tions, parental neglect, high cost of liv- 
ing, and general unrest. These workers 
assisted the staffs of the county depart- 
ments, and, as they were better prepared 
to meet the impact of these problems, 
the child welfare consultants were moved 
on to other affected areas. One child wel- 
fare consultant was assigned to work 
with the State Training School for Girls 
when applications were far exceeding 
capacity. There has been co-operation 
with the other training schools and with 
the county departments to assist in con- 
trolling admissions to the best advantage 
of the largest number. There have been 
thirty-six child welfare workers on the 
staffs of the county departments; but, 
effective October 1, 1944, this is to be in- 
creased to forty-eight. Child welfare 
services in the communities are con- 
sidered an essential and necessary factor 
in combating the problems created for 
children by war conditions, with services 
planned from a springboard of basic 
child welfare philosophies. 

The advisability of developing a pro- 
tective program as well as a corrective 
one was felt by the Colorado Depart- 
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ment of Public Welfare. As a result, a 
group-work consultant was placed on 
the staff to assist the counties with group 
work as one tool to control the increase 
of delinquency. A district child welfare 
consultant was assigned by the depart- 
ment to co-operate with the Department 
of Education and with the State Defense 
Council. 

The New York Department of Social 
Welfare has intensified the efforts of the 
regular departmental activities in child 
welfare, and both the field staff and the 
central office staff have worked closely 
with various state and local groups inter- 
ested in community projects related to 
juvenile delinquency. 

In Indiana special child welfare serv- 
ices have been given to six county de- 
partments of public welfare located in 
war areas. Another child welfare worker 
was placed on the staff of the district 
health department located near a camp 
and a large air base to give case-work 
services for the adolescent girls who 
come to the attention of the social hy- 


giene clinics. Another worker will prob- : 


ably be placed on the staff of the isola- 
tion hospital for the treatment of vene- 
real diseases. 

The Louisiana department has nine 
child welfare scholarship students in 
training who will come back to employ- 
ment with the department. An addition- 
al number will start training. This will 
be a means of extending child welfare 
services in the state. 

Extension of child welfare services as 
a groundwork for a broad and practical 
program of delinquency prevention after 
the war as well as an approach to war 
problems is recognized as important by 
many of the states. 

Tennessee has concentrated child wel- 
fare services in communities where there 
are Army camps and large industrial 


areas. Their case loads have contained 
more and more children who are in dan- 
ger of becoming delinquent or who have 
already come into conflict with the law. 
One worker was located in the county of 
maneuver headquarters. 

In Salt Lake County, Utah, child 
welfare services were established at the 
request of the juvenile court in February, 
1942. Beginning with one worker, there 
are now four full-time child welfare work- 
ers devoting most of their time to the 
placement and supervision of children 
(many delinquent) removed from paren- 
tal custody by the juvenile court. 

Child welfare services have been used 


extensively in the area of prevention of’ 


delinquency. By providing case-work 
services needed by children and by ac- 
quainting communities with the needs of 
children, by making studies for the ju- 
venile courts, by supervising children on 
probation, and by providing foster-care 
services for children requiring care away 
from their home, child welfare workers 
can do much. 


CONTROL OF COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 


The child welfare workers in Utah are 
all actively interested in remedying com- 
munity conditions that may lead to de- 
linquency. Such activities as securing 
regulation of commercial recreation cen- 
ters, developing public opinion against 
the harmful employment of minors, and 
combating malicious and unfounded 
rumors concerning the number of un- 
married pregnant girls are all effective 
in this program of prevention. 

In Massachusetts ten policewomen 
have been appointed to the Boston po- 
lice force, the Boston Common has been 
cleared at 10:00 P.M., the law regulating 
the selling of liquor to minors (under 
twenty-one) has been strictly enforced 
throughout the state, and managers of 
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“hot spots” have agreed to co-operate 
with the Committee on Social Protection 
of the Boston Committee on Public 
Safety. 

Many cities are either resurrecting and 
enforcing old curfew laws or adopting 
new ordinances to keep children off the 
streets at night. For the most part these 
laws follow a general pattern, requiring 
children under sixteen, or sometimes 
eighteen, to be home by a specified time 
ranging from 8:00 until 10:00 p.m. Some 
require children to be accompanied by 
parents or legal guardian or to carry a 
written permit if on the streets after 
these hours. Several places, including the 
District of Columbia, which have given 
careful consideration to the desirability 
of a curfew measure have finally decided 
against it. 

The social protection program of the 
Federal Security Agency has been helpful 
in controlling community conditions and 
in giving protection to teen-age girls. In 
New Jersey a recent state-wide confer- 
ence on social protection pointed to the 
need for better enforcement of curfew 
ordinances, the prevention of the sale 
of liquor to minors (in co-operation with 
the State Alcoholic Beverage Commis- 
sion), and the use of policewomen in a 
quasi-social work capacity. 

In North Carolina there is an acute 
need for a place where young girls picked 
up by the police could be sent for study 
and treatment according to the individu- 
al needs before any commitment is made. 
A classification center would implement 
facilities already available. 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG. PEOPLE 
WHO ARE EMPLOYED 


State labor departments are making 
valiant efforts to see that state labor 
laws for the protection of children and 
young people are enforced. Several of 


the states report that representatives of 
the labor departments have met with the 
field staffs of the welfare departments 
and worked out co-operative plans re- 
garding the proper employment of youth. 

In North Carolina an advisory com- 
mittee to the State Labor Department 
was appointed by the governor for ad- 
vice on matters relating to the possible 
modification of the rules and regulations 
regarding the employment of children 
during the war period. The State Wel- 
fare Department is represented on this 
committee. Various state agencies, like 
the departments of labor, education, and 
welfare, are concerned with.the problems 
of children working, viewing the situa- 
tion as realistically as possible and at 
the same time trying to protect the 
children who are employed. 

In Alabama the State Children in 
Wartime Committee has actively as- 
sisted the State Extension Service in 
planning not only the best use of youths 
to meet the manpower shortage but also 
the development of acceptable standards 
of care.The supervisor of the Division 
of Child-caring Institutions and agencies 
of the State Welfare Department as- 
sisted in drawing up standards of care. 
Later the supervisor visited each proj- 
ect where teen-age boys were being 
used to meet the farm manpower short- 
age. 

The 1942 session of the Louisiana 
legislature enacted a new child labor law 
sponsored by various civic and social 
groups and drafted by the National 
Child Labor Committee. However, the 
State Department of Labor, operating 
under a very limited appropriation, has 
not been able to employ additional per- 
sonnel to supervise the administration of 
the law. 

The Michigan State Department of 
Labor and Industry has been active in 
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prohibiting the employment of young 
people in hazardous occupations. The 
department has made an agreement with 
the operators of bowling alleys to em- 
ploy young boys with proper supervision 
being guaranteed by the management. 
Several concerns have been prosecuted 
on complaint of the representatives of 
the department. 

The New Jersey state departments of 
public instruction and of labor, working 
with a special commission on the employ- 
ment of children in agriculture, have 
devised measures to protect young peo- 
ple who are employed. Local school sys- 
tems have also helped to control the is- 
suance and use of working papers and to 
prevent the exploitation by employers of 
children released from school to enter 
employment. 

The protection of young workers in 
Utah is, by statutory provision, the re- 
sponsibility of the State Industrial Com- 
mission. The director of the women’s di- 
vision and one agent comprise the staff 
responsible for the enforcement of laws 
and standards governing the employ- 
ment of both women and children, so it 
is impossible to do more than investigate 
the more flagrant violations. 


PROVISION OF RECREATION 


The provision of wholesome recreation 
for young people can do much to prevent 
the growth of delinquency. To a large 
extent this provision has been considered 
to be a local responsibility, but the states 
have given considerable leadership to 
the communities. For example, the Mas- 
sachusetts Recreation Committee of the 
Committee on Public Safety brings rep- 
resentatives of a number of groups to- 
gether—federal and state, private as well 
as public, professional and nonprofes- 
sional. In this way they know what wel- 
fare departments, councils of social agen- 


cies, recreation centers, schools, etc., are 
doing. 

The Michigan State Council on De- 
fense has an active committee on recrea- 
tion which has co-ordinated and en- 
couraged the expansion of recreational 
facilities. The federal government has 
employed full-time persons to promote 
and co-ordinate recreational facilities 
in the industrial areas. 

Participation in community recrea- 
tional projects in Minnesota has come 
by the state field representative’s con- 
sulting with the county welfare staffs. 
They have participated in community 
discussions and helped to lay the ground- 
work for community projects. 

Missouri communities have developed 
“teen-town” types of community recrea- 
tion centers which have received con- 
siderable publicity. New Jersey reports 
that many communities have under- 
taken, through the child care and 
recreation committees of their local de- 
fense councils or through councils of so- 
cial agencies, to revamp their recreation 
programs to make sure that year-round 
facilities are available to young people. 

The Washington State Department of 
Public Institutions has employed a per- 
son during the summer months to give 
some direction to the planning of the 
program for extended school services for 
school-age children. In the major de- 
fense areas the public schools have ini- 
tiated extensive programs of before and 
after school activities for the children of 
working mothers. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES RELATING TO 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A positive approach is noted in some 
states where young people are given the 
opportunity to participate actively in 
the war effort. The New Jersey Depart- 
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ment of Institutions and Agencies re- 
ports: 


Local conditions govern the extent to which 
young people are given opportunities to contrib- 
ute to the war effort. Thousands of boys and 
girls of high school age are acting as air ob- 
servation watchers. Others act as couriers and 
aides to the protective services of the civilian 
defense organization. 

Here and there activities have been observed. 
Children, boys and girls have helped in com- 
munity gardens and community canning centers. 
Chiefly, however, boys and girls have partici- 
pated in war activities through paid service 
in farm and industrial employment under re- 
sponsible adult supervision, and in the school 
system’s “Victory Corps.” 


A co-operative approach to the prob- 
lems relating to juvenile delinquency is 
reported in Utah: 


On July 31, 1943, the four judges and the 
secretary of the Division of Corrective Institu- 
tions for Minors met with the Public Welfare 
Commission to discuss the whole problem of 
wartime delinquency, centering the discussion 
around: (1) the causes contributing to the 
growth in delinquency; (2) measures employed 
to stem the tide of increased delinquency; and 
(3) adjustments necessary to increase the effi- 
ciency of the courts. 

As a remedy for the situation they urged the 
strengthening of court services through (1) in- 
creasing the probation staff; (2) advancing the 
salary and travel allowance of all probation 
officers; and (3) setting up a separate place- 
ment service within the court to provide foster 
care for near-delinquent boys. 

The recommendations of the judges with 
the endorsement of the Public Welfare Com- 
mission are being submitted to the Governor 
with the request that additional funds be grant- 
ed to allow for the expansion of the juvenile 
court work. 


California has reorganized the Youth 
Authority established in 1941. The three 
correctional schools, formerly under the 
direction of the Department of Institu- 
tions, were transferred to the Youth 
Authority, as was also the Division of 
Probation from the State Department of 


Social Welfare. In addition to the budg- 
ets for the correctional schools and the 
Division of Probation, the Youth Au- 
thority was given one million dollars 
with the understanding that it would 
provide forestry camp facilities for older 
boys, a twenty-four-hour school for 
younger boys, and a twenty-four-hour 
school for younger girls—these facilities 
to supplement those of the correctional 
schools. The authority was also in- 
structed to begin a state-wide delin- 
quency prevention program. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR 
STATE ACTION 


In suggesting any program for state 
action, it is wise to reiterate that these 
suggestions grow out of experience that 
has been successful in the states them- 
selves. Each of the states has some part 
or parts of the program already in force, 
and each state must necessarily adapt 
these suggestions to fit its peculiar needs. 
Much that is desirable can be accom- 
plished by more effective use of the agen- 
cies and resources already available 
through better co-ordination of activi- 
ties. Administrative improvements will 
frequently depend on obtaining better- 
qualified personnel and more adequate 
financial support. Finally, legislative 
enactments may be required. 


PREVENTIVE ASPECTS 


Strengthening the basic services for 
the welfare of all children is the best 
preventive of juvenile delinquency. The 
state has a responsibility to help the lo- 
calities to build up community pro- 
grams to protect children, particularly 
those most vulnerable to delinquency. 
The state welfare agency has a direct 
role in stimulating communities to an 
awareness of their problems and giving 
assistance to the programs initiated by 
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loaning staff, giving consultation, and 
helping in other ways. A large part of the 
responsibility is to help the community 
organize effectively, so that its resources 
may be mobilized and developed in the 
whole area of child welfare. This implies 
a bringing-together of all the operating 
agencies in the community and at the 
same time channeling through the state 
to the community all the special re- 
sources available from the federal 
government.’ 

No one agency in the community can 
meet the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency alone. A total approach is needed 
to provide adequate health, welfare, 
educational, and employment §safe- 
guards. Parents are vitally interested. 
Also concerned are schools, social agen- 
cies, law-enforcement officials, juvenile 
courts, health agencies, and defense 
councils, as well as others too numerous 
to mention. The state defense council or 
its child welfare committee, as well as 
the various state departments of wel- 
fare, labor, education, and health, can 
help the communities of the state see the 
necessity for joint planning. 

We have known for a long time that 
prevention is more important than cure 
and that modern cure is worth more than 
archaic retaliation in dealing with ju- 
venile delinquents; but we have been 
slow to act accordingly. 

Foremost in any preventive program is 
the preservation and extension of all the 
existing services. In some states ex- 
tensive use has been made of child wel- 
fare services, funds for which are made 
available in part from the federal gov- 
ernment. Specially qualified child wel- 


7 The Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social 
Security Board and the United States Children’s 
Bureau have been working on a joint project with 
the Virginia Department of Public Welfare in two 
counties of the state. A progress report of July, 1943, 
shows the methods used in this working experiment. 


fare workers have been added to state 
department staffs as consultants or 
placed in communities which are experi- 
encing unusual pressures from the war 
efforts. Others have been loaned to help 
child welfare committees of the state 
defense or war councils. Sometimes they 
have helped with the special problems of 
an overtaxed training school. Full utiliza- 
tion of child welfare services would 
strengthen the preventive program in 
many states. 

Public assistance laws should be liber- 
alized and strengthened, and adequate 
appropriations should be made so that 
the assistance given to individual fami- 
lies can meet their basic needs. Where 
grants are particularly inadequate for 
aid to dependent children, a mother will 
seek employment of necessity even 
though it may not be possible to make 
proper provision for the care of children 
during her absence from the home. The 
relationship to child labor is ovbious. 
Behavior problems and juvenile de- 
linquency may well result from the in- 
adequacy of the assistance given to these 
families, costing the state a great deal 
more in years to come than would a 
decent standard of assistance today. 

Mention should be made of the im- 
portance of preserving and strengthen- 
ing state programs for health, education, 
vocational guidance, protection of em- 
ployed youth, mental hygiene, and rec- 
reation. In each of these fields the state 
government must take the initiative in 
giving guidance, in setting standards, 
and in giving consultation and special 
services, sometimes giving financial aid 
to the local governments to provide serv- 
ices and sometimes acting directly. All 
these related fields have a bearing on the 
strengthening of services for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. 

A positive approach is indicated, that 
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is, the need to make young people feel 
that they have a stake in the total war 
effort. With regard to the absorption 
of the leisure-time energies of youth in 
the direction of activities relating to the 
war, there is much to learn from the 
British experience. The organized plans 
for using young people to help with 
harvests during summer vacations and 
to aid in scrap collection are suggestive 
of what can be done. 


CO-ORDINATED CORRECTIONAL SYSTEM 


Continuity of treatment for juvenile 
delinquents is essential, as is also a close 
working relationship to all the communi- 
ty child welfare services. For these rea- 
sons it is recommended that the train- 
ing schools for delinquent boys and girls, 
the after-care supervision of children re- 
leased from these institutions, and the 
supervision of probation work be lodged 
all in the child welfare division of the 
state department of public welfare with a 
close relationship to all the other serv- 
ices available to dependent, neglected, 
and handicapped children. For example, 
both New York and Massachusetts have 
the training schools and parole work 
lodged in the state department of public 
or social welfare, although each of these 
states has a state department of correc- 
tion, with adult correctional institutions, 
probation, and parole work. 

This relationship seems preferable for 
juvenile offenders under sixteen or eight- 
een (whichever age the juvenile court 
has jurisdiction over.) California has 
recently departed from this pattern by 
transferring both the training schools 
and the probation and parole work from 
the Department of Social Welfare to the 
Youth Authority established in 1941.8 


8See “Youth Authority, State of California,” 
Laws of California, 1941, c. 937; Laws of California, 
1943, C. 30. 


This merges the whole correctional field 
for children with that of youths up to 
twenty-three years of age, with regard to 
which merging there is a real difference 
of opinion. 

For the youths of sixteen to twenty- 
one or twenty-three, much can be said 
for the establishment of a separate Youth 
Correction Authority? having complete 
jurisdiction over youthful offenders of 
this age group. For juveniles the rela- 
tionship with child welfare services in 
the communities seems more essential 
because the border line between neglected 
children and delinquent children is not 
very clear. The trend is toward admin- 
istration of the training schools as part 
of the total child welfare program of the 
state and away from identification with 
correctional institutions for adult of- 
fenders. 


COMMITMENT TO AN ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY 


Individual treatment is recognized as 
the crux of any program of rehabilita- 
tion. This theory lies back of the Vir- 
ginia system, inaugurated about twenty 
years ago, by which juvenile offenders 
are committed to the Children’s Bureau 
of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. In normal years the facilities of the 
bureau for treatment of these children 
committed as delinquent are taxed be- 
yond their capacity, so that the bureau 
has been greatly disturbed by the steady 
increase in child delinquency during 


9The American Law Institute’s official draft, 
“Youth Correction Authority Act, 1940.’”’ Also see 
Report to the Judicial Conference of the Committee on 
Punishment for Crime. (H.R. 2140 [78th Cong., 1st 
sess.] [Washington, D. C., 1942]). A bill to provide 
a correctional system for adult and youth offenders 
convicted in courts of the United States. 

See Law and Contemporary Problems, autumn, 
1942; the whole issue deals with “The Correction of 
Youthful Offenders.” 
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the war.’° New problems have come with 
the increasing difficulties of transporta- 
tion and recurring vacancies on the staff 
of the bureau. Without sufficient ap- 
propriations to implement the state laws, 
the bureau has been further handi- 
capped. At the time this plan was adopt- 
ed in Virginia it was considered a great 
improvement over any previous plan be- 
cause it made it possible to decide on an 
individual basis what would be best for 
any delinquent child. 

In the intervening years county de- 
partments of public welfare have been 
established over the United States, many 
of them implemented with child welfare 
workers. The question may well be 
raised whether the same arguments for 
decentralizing services for dependent 
children are not equally applicable to 
services for delinquent children under 
these changed conditions. Under usual 
conditions, except for institutional train- 
ing, the delinquent child should be under 
care in his own county, whether under 
probation in his own home or in a board- 
ing-home or after parole from a state 
institution. If the county welfare de- 
partments can have more child welfare 
workers, with better consultative and 
child-guidance and psychiatric clinics 
and services available from the state de- 
partment, they can be in a position to 
give the needed social services to the 
courts without the inherent weaknesses 
of a highly centralized state system. 

For the youths of an older age group 
the arguments for commitments to a 
state administrative agency such as a 
Youth Correction Authority have valid- 
ity. Individualized correctional treat- 
ment for this group is also important, 
and, for the present, community wel- 
fare services are not available for them in 


10 Annual Report of the Virginia Department of 
Public Welfare, 1942. 


the way child welfare services are avail- 
able for children. However, the time may 
come when local departments of public 
welfare will broaden their functions to 
give case-work service to adults and 
families. 


JUVENILE COURTS 


The juvenile courts of the state should 
have original and exclusive jurisdiction 
for all juvenile offenders less than eight- 
een years of age." However, if a distinc- 
tion is to be made between juveniles and 
youths, sixteen might well be set for ju- 
venile court age and sixteen to twenty- 
three for the Youth Correction Authori- 
ty. Although the county has been the 
usual jurisdictional area for the juvenile 
courts, states should give serious consid- 
eration to abandoning the county as a 
jurisdictional unit and setting up state- 
administered and financed juvenile court 
systems which operate in larger juris- 
dictional areas, with full-time judges 
and other court personnel selected for 
special qualifications. Utah and Con- 
necticut have been the first states to take 
this step. A standard juvenile court act” 
has gone through various drafts since 
1925, based on the best procedures and 
the experience of existing courts. This 
should be considered as suggestive, with 
procedures and jurisdiction adapted to 
the court system of the state. 

The ideal method of appointing special 
juvenile court judges has not been de- 
vised as yet. Appointment by the gov- 
ernor from a list approved by the state 
department of public welfare is suggested 
in the standard act. The salary should be 

1t Kighteen is the limit adopted for most or all 
cases by the larger number of states, but age limits 


vary from sixteen to twenty-one in the various 
states. 


124 Standard Juvenile Court Act. Revised Draft, 
1943 (New York: National Probation Association, 
1943): 
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sufficient to secure the services, full- 
time whenever necessary, of men or 
women of adequate training and experi- 
ence. The term of office should be long 
enough to attract those genuinely in- 
terested in social court work. 

The probation staff, serving the court, 
should be selected on the basis of per- 
sonality, professional training, and ex- 
perience in social work. In many counties 
the child welfare workers of the county 
department of public welfare can give 
services to the court. This should be on 
the request of the court rather than 
having the worker serve as a member of 
the staff of the court. The latter may 
affect adversely the position of the work- 
er in relation to other types of child wel- 
fare services. 

As new services for children are being 
developed in public welfare departments, 
it becomes clear that the court should 
concentrate on a fairly limited field. The 
judicial and case-work functions of the 
court should be separated. Rather than 
developing treatment services within 
the court administration itself, there 
should be encouragement of their devel- 
opment, specialization, and co-ordina- 
tion in the educational and public wel- 
fare system of the state. Functions which 
are purely administrative and do not 
require legal authority and decision 
should be handled by public welfare 
agencies rather than by the juvenile 
courts.*3 


ADULTS RESPONSIBLE FOR DELINQUENCY 


Jurisdiction over adults when charged 
with certain offenses can be best exer- 


13 For further development of this thesis see 
Alice Scott Nutt’s articles: “The Future of the 
Juvenile Court as a Case-Work Agency,” The Child, 
July, 1939; “Social Service Functions in Children’s 
and Family Courts,” ibid., December, 1940; and 
“The Juvenile Court in Relation to the Community 
—an Evaluation,” Social Service Review, March, 


1943. 


cised by the courts which deal with chil- 
dren. The court should have original 
jurisdiction in all cases of adults charged 
with causing or tending to cause a child 
to come before the court and in all cases 
relating to the paternity of a child born 
out of wedlock or to deserting or failing 
to support a child. 


THE POLICE 


It is recommended that law-enforce- 
ment agencies make provision for special 
handling of children’s cases through a 
special unit in the police department in 
larger communities, a staff of police- 
women, or at least a selected officer in 
smaller communities. This staff should 
have knowledge of the social resources 
in the community and should be re- 
sponsible not only for special procedures 
in dealing with children but for pro- 
moting better understanding of children 
on the part of all police officers who come 
in contact with them. 

The state could do a great deal by 
giving some leadership to the training 
of police officers. By making state grants 
to local governments for the police forces, 
the state could set standards for appoint- 
ments, provide training courses, and give 
a more social point of view to the law- 
enforcement officers. 


DETENTION FACILITIES 


In many states children are detained 
in jails in spite of state laws prohibiting 
this.4 Lack of proper detention facilities 
is usually the reason for this. Many times 
detention outside the child’s own home 
would be entirely unnecessary if social 
workers were available to interview the 

4 “Merrill Conover, “Children in Jail,’ The 
Child, April, 1943. Virginia had a total of 3,530 
juveniles detained in jail during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942 (2,188 white and 1,342 colored) 


(see Annual Report of the Virginia Department of 
Public Welfare, 1942, pp. 96-100). 
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family and if the police had proper 
knowledge of the social resources of the 
community. 

It is recommended that the state de- 
partment of public welfare encourage the 
use of receiving homes and supervised 
boarding homes for the detention of 
juveniles where this is necessary. Such 
homes, if subsidized and made accessible 
to the police at any time, would offer a 
substitute for jail detention. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Training schools should be classified 
as specialized child welfare institutions 
rather than as penal or correctional in- 
stitutions. The Advisory Committee to 
the United States Children’s Bureau on 
Training Schools for Socially Maladjust- 
ed Children is composed of superin- 
tendents of state training schools and of 
persons working in allied fields of child 
welfare. In a statement regarding the 
place of training schools for socially mal- 
adjusted children in a public welfare pro- 
gram the committee said: 


Since the schools are dealing with children 
whose conduct and personalities are still modi- 
fiable and are influenced by the spirit of the 
school, it is imperative that the schools should 
not partake of a punitive and penal atmosphere. 
Inclusion in a child welfare department rather 
than a department of correction makes for a 
spirit free from repression and offers opportuni- 
ties for social growth. Furthermore, for pur- 
poses of study and research, training schools 
should avail themselves, wherever possible, of 
the services provided by public or private 
agencies in the child-welfare field as affording a 
comprehensive and constructive approach to 
the problems of the children and youth with 
whom the training schools deal, not associated 
with concepts of crime, punishment, and repres- 
sion.*5 


1s “Classification of State Training Schools for 
Delinquent Children as Children’s Institutions rather 
than as Penal or Correctional Institutions (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, August, 1942). 


The training school should consider 
the needs of the individual child with 
the child receiving the best possible med- 
ical and mental hygiene services and 
recreational, academic, vocational, and 
religious training. It is of utmost im- 
portance that the training schools be re- 
garded as an integral unit in the total 
child welfare program. 

Continuous treatment for juvenile 
offenders requires integration of all the 
whole process of diagnosis and classifica- 
tion and training and readjustment with 
reestablishment in the community. It is 
suggested that states consider the possi- 
bility of providing smaller institutions 
and specialized boarding-homes rather 
than building larger and larger training 
schools. English experience with the 
Borstal system and California’s experi- 
ence with camps for youths suggest the 
possibility of new types of training facili- 
ties as substitutes. 


PROBATION AND PAROLE 


For both probation and parole, im- 
provement in service will depend on an 
improvement in the caliber of the per- 
sonnel employed and a closer relation- 
ship to community child welfare serv- 
ices. The techniques of good after-care 
supervision, like those of probation, are 
the techniques of good case work. Work- 
ers responsible for social services in the 
institution should serve in a liaison 
capacity between the institution and the 
child welfare workers in the counties, to 
whom much of the parole supervision can 
be delegated. As local child welfare 
services are established and strengthened 
and close working relationships devel- 
oped between them and the training 
schools, the situation is improving. 


16“The Advisory Committee on Training 
Schools,” The Child, March-April, 1938. 
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SOCIAL PROTECTION 


In addition to the law-enforcement 
aspects of controlling prostitution and 
the health problems relating to venereal 
disease, there are aspects of prevention, 
rehabilitation, and redirection that more 
clearly relate to juvenile delinquency. 
Girls who are in their teens, transient 
girls, and runaways who drift into prom- 
iscuity need the best possible medical 
care, psychiatric service, vocational 
training, and social service to help to 
redirect them into normal living. 

The emphasis in social protection 
has been, to a large extent, the protec- 
tion of men in the armed forces. The ex- 
tension of medical-treatment centers for 
girls who are infected with venereal 
diseases is in part a responsibility of state 
health departments. A social service 
staff should be connected with these 
centers to give redirectional services. 

It is recommended that the state 
agencies plan together to meet the acute 
need for redirection of the young girls, 
many of whom are in the early stages of 
delinquency when they are detained at 
the rapid-treatment centers. Federal 
funds are available under the Lanham 
Act for these centers, and more could be 
in operation if the states were taking full 
advantage of this assistance from the fed- 
eral government. 


STATE LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Effective leadership by state agencies 
is needed to develop resources for the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. Co-ordination of activities 
and clearance of information between the 
various state agencies is necessary to 
prevent confusion, duplication of effort, 
and gaps in service. State agencies have 
responsibilities for educating the public 
regarding the needs of children and 
arousing community awareness of the 
problems. Communities need to know the 
meaning of juvenile delinquency, the 
conditions which contribute to it, the re- 
sources available, and those resources 
which should be developed for its pre- 
vention and control. 

Initiating preventive programs and 
giving assistance to such programs 
through consultation service and funds 
for staff are clearly state functions. Pro- 
vision of specialized services such as 
psychiatric and psychological services 
and leadership in developing recreation- 
al resources are state responsibilities. 

Financial aid from the state to the 
counties would do much to develop more 
adequate programs for dealing with ju- 
venile delinquents. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEDERAL PROBATION SYSTEM 


MIRIAM DAMICK WELLER 


R over sixty years,’ until the prac- 
F was suspended by the de- 

cision in the Killits case,? the fed- 
eral courts in granting probation to 
offenders relied upon what they believed 
was a common-law power to suspend 
sentence indefinitely. The method of 
granting probation varied. In general, the 
federal court adapted practice in sus- 
pending sentences to that which pre- 
vailed in the state in which sessions were 
being held. Thus in Massachusetts the 
imposition of sentence was suspended. 
The indictment was “filed” after the 
verdict but before the sentence.’ In Ohio 
the method was to impose the sentence 
and then suspend its operation. These 
procedures were known as “laying the 
case on file” and “sentence deferred un- 


* Frank W. Grinnell, “The Common Law History 
of Probation,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, XXXII (May, 1941), 16. 


2 Ex parte United States, Petitioner, 242 U.S. 37 
(1916). The practice of indefinitely suspending 
sentence might have been outlawed much sooner had 
it not been for a statement which was made in the 
decision of People ex rel. Forsyth v. Court of Sessions, 
141 N.Y. 288 (1895). In this case a man who had 
been of previously good character was convicted of 
grand larceny in the second degree. His sentence 
had been suspended during good behavior. The 
district attorney sought to compel the court to im- 
pose sentence. The decision of the trial court was up- 
held, but the situation was complicated by the state- 
ment that suspension of sentence was an old English 
custom, citing Lord Hale on temporary suspen- 
sions—omitting the word temporary. The decision 
was upheld in many states; see U.S. Department of 
Justice, Attorney General’s Survey of Release Pro- 
cedures, Vol. II: Probation (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939), 7. 

3F, W. Grinnell, “Probation as an Orthodox 
Common Law Practice, Prior to the Statutory Sys- 
tem,”’ Massachusetts Law Quarterly, II (August, 
1917), SQI. 


til further order of the court,” respec- 
tively.‘ 

In some federal courts a plea of guilty 
would be recorded, but no entry accept- 
ing the plea or the verdict in any way 
would be made. The case would be con- 
tinued without any sentence, the de- 


fendant being admitted to bail. The 


persons who gave bail were chosen care- 
fully, as they were to be responsible for 
intelligent information about the offend- 
er from time to time. In other districts 
the United States assistant attorney and 
other persons connected with prosecu- 
tion gave their time for such cases. In 
addition, voluntary service was received 
from state and city probation officers, as 
well as divers persons who offered to 
supervise offenders. According to one 
judge who served on the bench of the 
Northern District of Illinois from gto to 
1935, the use of volunteers was on a 
personal basis. He would ask friends, 
ministers, or social workers to give in- 
formal supervision to certain offenders. 
At no time did he require reports either 
about the offenders or from the offenders. 
“Tt was all rule of thumb.” 

Thus it was that by the time of the 
Killits decision an informal kind of pro- 
bation had been developed by some of 
the federal courts. This informal pro- 
bation system, or lack of system, could 
hardly have been considered effective, 
for the careful supervision necessary for 
successful treatment of behavior prob- 
lems was lacking. The Killits decision, 


4 Richard A. Chappell, “The Courts Interpret 
the Federal Probation Act,” Jour. Crim. Law, 
XXIX (February, 1939), 708. 
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in spite of the controversy it aroused, 
definitely put an end to these develop- 
ments. 

In the Killits case a felony had been 
committed by a young man of apparent- 
ly reputable background. This was the 
young man’s first offense. He was duly 
sentenced. Then the court ordered “that 
the execution of sentence be, and is here- 
by, suspended during the good behavior 
of the defendant, and for the purpose of 
this case, the term of court is kept open 
for five years.”> The United States dis- 
trict attorney moved to set this order 
aside. In his opinion this was a perma- 
nent suspension based on considerations 
other than the legality of the conviction 
or the duty to enforce sentence. There- 
fore it was the equivalent of refusing to 
carry out the statute. When Judge 
Killits denied the motion, the case 
went to the United States Supreme 
Court. Chief Justice White, who wrote 
the opinion, said that the United States 
courts did not have the power to suspend 
sentence indefinitely but that “recourse 
must be had to Congress, whose legis- 
lative power on the subject is, in the 
very nature of things, adequately com- 
plete.’ 

In spite of the controversy that has 
followed it,’? the Killits decision was rec- 
ognized as important in the develop- 
ment of later remedial measures. The 
decision ended what had been an un- 
satisfactory situation, which varied from 
district to district and which had con- 
tinued without any central control and 


5 Ex Parte United States, Petitioner, 242 U.S. 37 
(1916). 


6 Thid., p. 52. 

7 See B. M. Webster, Jr., “The Federal Probation 
System: A Study of the Legal Aspects of Suspended 
Sentence and Probation in the Federal Courts,” 
American Law Review, March, 1927, pp. 250-51; 
and Grinnell, “Suspension of Sentence,” Harvard 
Law Review, XXX (February, 1917), 370. 


without financial support. Legislation, 
faulty though it might be, would permit 
a more satisfactory individualization 
of criminal treatment in the trial courts. 

Because of the delay in passing a fed- 
eral probation law, a number of extra- 
legal practices developed in order to 
mitigate the harshness of sentence in 
cases where it was felt the defendant 
would not profit by it. One method oc- 
casionally adopted the expedient of con- 
tinuing cases for several months, in the 
meantime placing certain restrictions 
on the offender. Another method was 
for the federal courts to impose a short 
sentence, such as one day in the custody 
of the United States marshal.’ In ex- 
treme cases where sending the offender 
to an institution seemed needlessly 
drastic, certain judges adopted the prac- 
tice of adjourning those cases indefinite- 
ly, requiring the offenders to report at 
stated times to an officer of the court. At 
the conclusion of the adjournment each 
case was given a minimum sentence, 
sometimes an hour in jail.*° Doubtless 
other methods were practiced, but it is 
very difficult to trace them in the court 
records. 


STATUTORY DEVELOPMENTS IN ADULT 
PROBATION PRIOR TO 1925 


The federal government was by no 
means a leader in the field of initiating 
probation legislation. Thirty states had 
some form of adult probation legislation 
before Congress finally enacted a law 


8 Webster, of. cit., p. 251. 


9Sanford Bates, “Growth and Future of the 
Federal Probation System,” in Probation and Crimi- 
nal Justice, ed. Sheldon Glueck (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1933), p. 251. 


1° U.S. Congress, House, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Probation System in the United States 
Courts: Report to Accompany S. 1042, House Rept. 
1377 (68th Cong., 2d sess.), February 4, 1925, p. 5. 
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for the federal courts in 1925. One of the 
primary reasons for this delay was the 
result of limited possibility for federal 
conviction because of the small number 
of federal statutes to be violated." The 
first attempt to pass a federal probation 
act had been made in 1909. Apparently 
this bill was never discussed in either 
House, even though the Senate Judiciary 
Committee approved it.’? The same com- 
mittee approved of a similar but more 
comprehensive bill in 1913," with similar 
results. 

From 1913 until the time of the Killits 
decision, there seems to have been no fur- 
ther attempt to pass another bill. Short- 
ly after the decision, however, several 
bills were presented. The earliest of these 
bills provided for a system that relied 
heavily on volunteers. No district was 
to have more than one probation officer; 
nor was any officer to receive more than 
$5.00 per diem. At no time were the possi- 
bilities of selecting probation officers by 
civil service examination discussed, even 
though the stated purpose of the bill was 
to provide a probation system similar to 
those provided by statute in many 
states, many of which had civil service 
requirements. These state laws also pro- 
vided for a larger number of probation 


™ For further information see Bates, op. cit., pp. 
251, 253; U.S. Congress, House, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Probation Systemin the United States Courts: 
Report To Accompany H.R. 5195, House Rept. 423 
(68th Cong., rst sess., 1924), p. 8; U.S. Congress, 
House, Committee on the Judiciary, To Amend the 
Probation Law: Hearing on H.R. 11801, (7oth Cong., 
1st sess.), April 13, 1928, p. 24. 


12 See U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Establishment of a Probation System in the 
United States Courts: Brief in Support of S. 3798, 
Senate Doc. 203 (61st Cong., 2d sess.), December 10, 
1909, pp. I-2. 

3U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Establishment of a Probation System in the United 
States Courts: Report To Accompany S. 2890, Senate 
Rept. 1316 (62d Cong., 3d sess.), February 25, 1913, 


pp. 1-4. 


officers on a more adequate salary basis." 
The bill was for some reason shelved, 
and it was another bill that succeeded in 
passing both Houses. 

The new bill did not have the scope of 
the earlier one. It was simply a bill to 
restore to the federal courts the power of 
suspending sentence which they had had 
from time immemorial but which now 
seemed questioned or denied.’’ This bill 
passed with little comment in both 
Houses but was vetoed. It is said that 
President Wilson vetoed the bill on the 
advice of his attorney-general, who criti- 
cized some of its features and who had 
been involved in the Killits case. An- 
other unsuccessful attempt to pass a 
probation bill occurred in 1920." 

There are a number of reasons why 
efforts to pass a federal probation act 
before 1925 were unsuccessful. It was 
said that officials in the Department of 
Justice were not hospitable to the idea. 
In addition, federal judges were not 
familiar with the possibilities of pro- 
bation and were for that reason un- 
sympathetic. There was also a great 
deal of opposition from Mr. Volstead 
and other friends of the National Pro- 
hibition Act.* It was argued that if 
probation legislation were passed, many 
judges who were unfavorable to the 
Volstead Act would use the provisions 
of a probation law to nullify its effect 


™4 U.S. House, Committee on the Judiciary, Pro- 
bation System for United States Prisoners: Hearing on 
H.R. 42, on May 13, 1916 (63d Cong., 2d sess.), 
p. 36. 

5 Congressional Record, LIV (1917), 4373- 


U.S. House, Probation System in the United 
States Courts: Report To Accompany S. 1042, House 
Rept. 1377 (68th Cong., 2d sess.), February 4, 1925, 
Pp. 4. 

17U.S. House, Probation in the Federal Courts: 
Hearing on H.R. 340, 1111, 12036, on March 9, 1920 
(66th Cong., 2d sess.), p. 2. 


18 Bates, op. cit., p. 252. 
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by placing prohibition violators on pro- 
bation."? 

Various factors in addition to a grow- 
ing understanding on the part of the 
public and the judges of the value of 
individualized treatment for the offender 
operated to bring about sufficient pres- 
sure for the passage of a federal proba- 
tion act in 1925. It was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to handle the growing 
number of persons being thrown upon 
the already overcrowded federal penal 
system. There was also the fact that a 
large percentage of federal offenders each 
year were reported as having been im- 
prisoned for the first time. For instance, 
during the fiscal year ending 1923, 63 per 
cent of the offenders sentenced to prison 
were committed for the first time.?° At 
the same time, the economic features of 
probation and its successful use in the 
more progressive states played an im- 
portant part in causing Congress to pass 
a probation act. 

After a long debate, the Act of 1925 
was passed. It was modeled on the laws 
of a number of states, and it was drafted 
by a committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Probation Association with the 
co-operation and assistance of many 
district-court judges, state judges, at- 
torneys, and social workers." 

The probation system provided for by 
the new law was not very effective. There 
were a number of reasons for this. “It 
was a fact well known to those who took 
an interest in the matter that the officials 
of the Department of Justice, when the 
act was passed, felt no interest in the 


19 Congressional Record, LXV (1924), 11078. 


20 U.S. House, Committee on the Judiciary, Pro- 
bation System in the United States Courts: Report To 
Accompany S. 1042, House Rept. 1377 (68th Cong., 
ad sess.), February 4, 1925, p. 4. 


2t Memorandum sent out by the attorney-general 
in June, 1925, to all the United States district judges. 


subject and were openly opposed to it.” 
The Subcommittee on Appropriations 
seemed to be under the impression that 
the act required unnecessary expendi- 
ture.” In 1930 a member of this com- 
mittee said that the very fact that it 
was possible to “impose” on a judge a 
probation officer whom he was unwilling 
to appoint had also caused the commit- 
tee to withhold appropriations,74 which 
dwindled from $50,000 in 1927 to $25,- 
000 in 1930.5 However, there were other 
reasons for the inadequate appropria- 
tions. Because of delays in preparing and 
holding civil service examinations, as 
well as in deciding where to assign officers, 
the first appointment was not made un- 
til April, 1927. By 1929 only seven 
officers had been appointed. Thus to a 
large extent appropriations were not 
used.”° 

There were also a number of weak- 
nesses inherent in the act. No more than 
one paid probation officer could be ap- 
pointed for each district because the 
framers of the act had hoped to rely on 
volunteers for the bulk of the work. It 
was not long before the defects of the 
volunteer service became obvious. The 
people who offered to supervise the 
offenders generally showed a tendency 
to lose interest after the imposition of 
sentence. As a result, the system turned 
out to be about as effective as placing 


22G. W. McClintic, Addresses on Probation and 
Some Problems of Procedure with Suggested Reforms 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 


1931), Pp. I. 

23 Bates, op. cit., p. 257. 

24 Congressional Record, LXXII (January 22, 
1930), 2164. 

25 From a table submitted to writer by the Feder- 
al Probation Office. 


2% The Probation Service of the United States 
Courts (New York: National Probation Association, 


1928), pp. 7-8. 
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the cases on file or discharging them.’ 
The case loads imposed on the few paid 
officers were so heavy that little work 
could be done. One officer was responsi- 
ble for 1,738 cases; another had 379 
cases.”* 

The Act of 1925 provided for no 
centralization of administration. In the 
absence of a probation director, the 
superintendent of prisons and his co- 
ordinates were assigned to carry on the 
correspondence and supervision of pro- 
bation work as best they could. As a re- 
sult, the “foundling probation infant” 
was passed from the doorstep of one as- 
sistant attorney-general to another. An 
attempt was made to get a probation 
chief of national reputation to come to 
the department to “train up the in- 
fant.” No one seemed to be interested. 
Veteran probation officers saw clearly 
that there was little authority on which 
te base departmental action in the 1925 
law.” 

Just how much was accomplished un- 
der the Act of 1925 has never been re- 
corded. No attempt was made to tabu- 
late the statistical reports that were sent 
to the Department of Justice previous to 
1930. On the whole, even in the districts 
where there had been attempts to reduce 
the mechanics of probation to uniform 
practice, the law was not administered 
in accordance with the hopes and plans 
of those who were its proponents.*° 

Dissatisfaction with the act was so 


27 Memorandum in Chute, “The Application of 
the New Federal Probation Law,”’ Proceedings of the 
National Probation Association, 1926, p. 10. 


28 U.S. House, Committee on the Judiciary, Fed- 
eral Probation Officers: Report To Accompany H.R. 
3975, House Rept. 92 (71st Cong., 2d sess.), 1929, 
p. 2. 


29 ““Probation’s Place in Criminal Justice,” News 
Letter, May, 1936, p. 10. 


3° Webster, op. cit., p. 247. 


strong that, as early as 1928, there was 
an attempt to amend it. Again at the 
hearings the old argument that pro- 
bation would be used by judges to liberate 
prohibition violators was used. Experi- 
ence had shown, however, that this was 
an excellent way to deal with the liquor 
violator. The proposed amendments 
gave the judges power to appoint more 
than one probation officer per district, 
and the attorney-general was given 
power to appoint a director of probation 
in the Department of Justice. The 
change that created the most disturb- 
ance, however, was the striking-out of 
the requirement of civil service examina- 
tions for probation officers. Many ob- 
jections were made, but they were over- 
ruled.#* Nothing significant has been 
added to the adult provisions of the 
Federal Probation Act since June 6, 1930, 
when President Hoover signed the act 
amending the original act by changing 
Sections 3 and 4 and adding Section 4a.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE FEDERAL 
PROBATION ACT FROM 1930 TO 1942 


The new law gave the judges the 
power to choose their probation officers, 
subject only to the approval of the at- 
torney-general, who, although he was 
given the power to set personnel stand- 
ards, had no means of enforcing them. 
After the law was passed, the attorney- 
general sent a circular letter to all the 
district judges asking them to withhold 
their appointment of probation officers 
until suitable standards for their selec- 
tion could be set. On July 31, 1930, the 
following set of standards was sent out 
with the stipulation that “at this time 
the Department of Justice wishes only 
to assist and advise the several judges 

3t See Congressional Record, LX XII (January 22, 
1930), 2161. 

32 See 46 U.S. Statutes at Large 503-4 (1930). 
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by a brief statement on commonly ac- 
cepted qualifications of men and women 
for the probation service”: 


1. Age: the ideal age of a probation officer is 
30 to 45; it is improbable that persons under 
twenty-five will have acquired the kind of ex- 
perience essential for success in probation work. 

2. Experience: (a) high school plus one year 
of paid experience in probation work, or (b) 
high school plus one year in college, or (c) high 
school plus two years successful experience (un- 
paid) in a probation or other social agency 
where instruction and guidance have been 
offered by qualified administrators. 

3. Personal qualification: maturity plus high 
native intelligence, moral character, under- 
standing and sympathy, courtesy and discre- 
tion, patience and mental and physical energy.33 


These standards were clearly low, 
considering the complexity of probation 
work and the expectations of its pro- 
ponents. However, since it was felt that 
the first job of the newly organized pro- 
bation department was to “sell” pro- 
bation to the skeptical judges and pub- 
lic,34 there may have been a desire not to 
make the standards high. Despite these 
low standards, Mr. Bates found it neces- 
sary to say, a few years after the system 
had been in operation, that ‘“‘occasional- 
ly it has seemed evident that the court 
has underestimated the necessity for 
observing the advice of the Attorney 
General as to standard qualifications 
.... and appointments to these positions 
might be regarded in the nature of politi- 
cal appointments.”’’ A study of the 
education of sixty probation officers in 
1932 revealed the following: fourteen 
had not completed. high school, four- 
teen were high-school graduates; eleven 
had had some college work; eleven had 
been graduated from college; nine. had 


33 U.S. Department of Justice, Circ. No. 2116, 
July 5, 1930, p. 1. 


34 Bates, op. cit., p. 266. 
38 Ibid. 


taken some type of graduate work.** The 
standards set in 1930 remained in effect 
until January 18, 1938, when tie at- 
torney-general took steps to improve 
them. 

The minimum standards set: forth for 
probation officers at that time were as 
follows: (1) United States citizenship; 
(2) a degree from a college or university 
of recognized standing or equivalent 
training in an allied field (one year of 
study in a recognized school of social 
work could be substituted for two years 
of college training); (3) at least two years 
of full-time experience in an accredited 
professional family agency or other case- 
work agency, or equivalent experience 
in an allied field; (4) a maximum age 
limit of fifty-three; (5) a pleasing per- 
sonality and a good reputation; (6) suf- 
ficient physical fitness to meet the stand- 
ards prescribed by the United States 
Health Service.%” 

Even though this was an improvement 
over the previous standard and even 
though the attorney-general had the 
power to enforce the requirements, there 
was a loophole which would enable 
undiscriminating judges to appoint al- 
most anyone. This was the clause, “or 
equivalent training [or experience] in an 
allied field.” The word “equivalent” 
was not defined. Thus anyone, who in the 
opinion of the judge had equivalent 
training and experience, could be ap- 
pointed. 

When, on July 1, 1940, the Federal 
Probation Service was transferred from 
the Bureau of Prisons to the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 


36 Edwin B. Zeigler, “The United States Proba- 
tion Officer,” News Letter, April, 1932, p. 11 (part 
of a Master’s thesis written under the supervision of 
Richard Chappell, chief of probation). 


37“Minimum Standards for U.S. Probation 
Service,” Federal Probation, II (April, 1938), 3. 
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Courts, question arose as to what effect 
the transfer would have on personnel 
practice. At its conference in October, 
1940, the Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges adopted the resolution that “in 
view of the responsibility and volume of 
their work, probation officers should be 
appointed solely on the basis of merit 
without regard to political considera- 
tion.’’3® A committee was appointed to 
consider appropriate standards for quali- 
fications of probation officers. On the 
basis of the work of this committee, the 
conference made the following recom- 
mendations to the district courts. It was 
said that all federal probation officers 
should have (1) exemplary character; 
(2) good health; (3) an age at the time 
of appointment of from twenty-four to 
forty-five inclusive; (4) a liberal educa- 
tion of not less than college grade, evi- 
denced by a Bachelor’s degree from a col- 
lege of recognized standing or its equiva- 
lent; (5) experience in personnel work 
for the welfare of others of not less than 
two years, or two years of scientific 
training for welfare work (a) in a school 
of social service of recognized standing 
or (6) in a professional course of a col- 
lege or university of recognized stand- 
ing.3® There was no mention of civil 
service. 

On the whole, this standard differs 
very little from that of 1938. The same 
loophole of “equivalent” training or ex- 
perience exists. However, it is the belief 
of some of the authorities that, since the 
district courts follow the precepts of 
the higher courts by tradition, there will 
be greater respect on the part of the dis- 
trict-court judges for standards set by 
their superiors on the bench than for 


38 Attorney General, Annual Report, 1941, p. 26. 


39 Report of the Judicial Conference, September 
Session, 1942 (Washington, 1942), pp. 11-12. 


standards set by the attorney-general, 
whose rulings they have followed only 
when there was no other choice. 

It is interesting to consider the in- 
fluence of the standards that have been 
discussed upon the selection of probation 
officers from 1930 to the present. Data 
have been obtained for all the probation 
officers who have served in the Federal 
Probation Service with the exception of 
thirty-three officers whose records seem 
to have been lost. Three aspects of the 
standards will be considered: (1) age at 
the time of appointment; (2) experience 
at the time of appointment; (3) educa- 
tion at the time of appointment. The 
interval from 1930 to December 31, 1942, 
was divided into three parts: (1) from 
1930, when the new law was passed, to 
January 18, 1338, when the attorney- 
general promulgated a new set of stand- 
ards; (2) from January 19, 1938, to July 
I, 1940, when the Federal Probation 
Service was transferred from the Bureau 
of Prisons to the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts; (3) from 
July 2, 1940, to December 31, 1942. The 
purpose of the last period is to determine 
whether the selection of probation of- 
ficers has been influenced by the transfer 
to the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. 

The age at which an officer enters 
probation service is of considerable im- 
portance. In general, if he is too young, 
he will lack the maturity and experience 
which is essential in dealing with offend- 
ers. If he is too old, his attitude and 
methods may be so rigidly rooted that 
he will not. be accessible to newer and 
more flexible ways of treatment. In con- 
sidering the ages of the federal probation 
officers at the time of appointment, it 
was noted that there has been a definite 
trend toward selecting younger officers 
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during the period from 1930 to 1942.‘° 
We found that, during the first period, 
59 per cent of the officers appointed were 
between the ages of twenty-five and forty- 
five. Between January 18, 1938, when the 
attorney-general published a new set of 
standards, and July 1, 1940, when the 
probation service was transferred to the 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, 71.1 per cent of the officers 


sions can be considered acceptable, the 
argument being that members of these 
professional groups are experienced in 
dealing with people and certain aspects 
of their problems. For the sake of sim- 
plicity all these related professions were 
included as qualifying experience under 
their respective captions in Table I. 

In general, it may be said that there 
has been an increase in the number of 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL PROBATION OFFICERS BY EXPERIENCE AT TIME OF ENTERING 
DUTY DURING THREE PERIODS: 1930—1/18/1938; 1/19/1938—7/1/1940 
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* There is some duplication here, since a number of incumbents had had experience in several fields. 


appointed were between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty-five. After the 
transfer, 74.2 per cent of the new ap- 
pointees were in this age group. 

The problem of what is to be con- 
sidered qualifying experience for proba- 
tion work has been much discussed. 
Experience in the corrections field and 
social case work is obviously acceptable. 
The question arises as to whether teach- 
ing, law, medicine, and related profes- 


4° Data obtained from the personnel records in 
Washington, D.C. 


‘ 


incumbents who have come to the Fed- 
eral Probation Service with qualifying 
experience. During the first period, 25.7 
per cent of the probation officers had had 
previous experience in corrections or 
general case work; in the second period 
this increased to 38.6 per cent; and, 
since the transfer to the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, 45.9 
per cent of the incumbents have had 
such experience. 

If all the categories under “qualifying 
experience” are considered acceptable, 


——— 
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then the number of incumbents with 
qualifying experience increased from 
55 per cent in the first period to 74 per 
cent in the second period, and to 75.6 per 
cent in the last period. In general, there 
has been an increase in the percentage of 
incumbents with experience in social 
work and corrections and a decline in 


That there has been an increase in the 
number of college-trained men appointed, 
which would indicate greater recognition 
of the necessity of using professional 
people, may be seen from Table 2. How- 
ever, at the same time it must be remem- 
bered that a large number of these men 
received training in science, law, and 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL PROBATION OFFICERS BY EDUCATION* AT TIME OF 
APPOINTMENT DURING THREE PERIODS: 1930—1/18/1938 
1/19/1938—-7/1/1940; 7/2/1940—12/31/1942 
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* It must be borne in mind that a number of probation officers have continued their education following their appointment. 


¢ One of these officers went only to the seventh grade. 
t One additional officer has a degree in chiropody. 


§ 2.7 per cent of the 182 probation officers had LL.B. degrees, some of which were conferred by schools of questionable repute, 
after two or three years of study. For simplicity they have been considered as baccalaureate degrees. 


|| 4.8 per cent of the 83 probation officers had LL.B. degrees. 


{ 9.3 per cent of the 97 officers had LL.B. degrees. 


the percentage of incumbents from the 
so-called related fields. 

It is interesting to note that those who 
had no qualifying experience at the time 
they entered the probation service had 
many years of other experience, far more 
than those in the “qualified experience” 
groups. There were a great many deputy 
clerks, prohitition agents, tax collectors, 
and policemen in the “no qualifying ex- 
perience” group. Others in this group 
had previously been farmers, streetcar 
conductors, insurance men, salesmen, 
etc. 


related subjects rather than in methods 
of understanding and handling behavior 
problems. The increase in the use of men 
with baccalaureate degrees or more is 
greater than the impression gained from 
a cursory glance at the table. Whereas 
in the first period 41.2 per cent of the 
appointees had baccalaureate degrees or 
more, 72.3 per cent of them had such de- 
grees in the second period, and 75.3 per 
cent of the appointees had them in the 
last period. 

From the material in the tables it is 
obvious that there has been improve- 
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ment since 1930. How much of the im- 
provement may be attributed to the 
changes in the standards and how much 
to growth of understanding on the part 
of the judges cannot be ascertained. 
However, it is obvious that the standards 
have not as yet been adequately met; 
and, as long as deviation from a stand- 
ard is possible, the results are unsatis- 
factory. Thus, despite the fact that the 
deviations from the standard are now 
less than they were in 1930, much re- 
mains to be done. 

As may be seen from the data pre- 
sented above, the present method of 
appointment has resulted in a great 
diversity of competence among the pro- 
bation officers. This varies from state to 
state with the type of probation agency 
already built up by the state, the at- 
titude of the public, and the background 
of the judge. There have been a number 
of attempts to insure the appointment of 
qualified officers. An interesting practice 
which illustrates a method of overcom- 
ing the weakness in the law is the selec- 
tion of probation officers in the Northern 
District of Illinois. 

In June, 1935, when the federal judges 
for this district decided on a change of 
personnel in the federal probation office, 
they were approached by various in- 
dividuals and groups representing so- 
cial-welfare activities in the community. 
These groups urged that the selection be 
made solely on a merit basis with regard 
to adequacy of professional preparation. 
They recommended that, if no other list 
were available, the list constructed from 
a merit-system examination that had 
been given to select probation officers for 
the Cook County Adult Probation De- 
partment in 1933 could be used. Later 
the matter was taken up by the same 
group with the Committee on Adult 
Delinquency of the Chicago Council of 


Social Agencies. When an effort was 
made by some of the judges to select 
someone of their own choosing, the Com- 
mittee on Adult Delinquency was able 
to prevent this. In the end the judges 
agreed to the proposed method of selec- 
tion and made the appointment of the 
chief probation officer from the top of 
the list of successful candidates in the 
examination by a citizens’ committee 
of adult probation officers for Cook 
County.* Since 1935 the committee has 
approached the federal judges with 
recommendations for filling any va- 
cancies which might occur in the local 
federal probation office. Applications 
for the position of probation officer have 
been referred to the committee for recom- 
mendation by the judges sitting on the 
local federal bench. The relation of the 
members of the committee to the field 
of delinquency treatment was such that 
they could be of valuable assistance in 
selecting proper personnel.” In the main, 
they were social workers. From the ap- 
plications the committee made a list 
from which the federal judges, with the 
approval of the Bureau of Prisons, chose 
the new probation officers.4? This pro- 
cedure continued until January 6, 1940, 
when Mr. Walter Urich left for the posi- 
tion of supervisor of parole in the Bureau 
of Prisons. He was succeeded by Charles 
W. Fisher, who had been a probation 
officer in the Illinois unit since 1932. The 
qualifications of the officers in the Chica- 
go unit, for the most part, meet the high- 
est standards. Five of the seven officers 

4t This list of merit-system candidates was 
created at the request of the city and county judges 
but was ignored by that group (“Statement on Pro- 
bation,” prepared for the Subcommittee on Proba- 


tion of the Board of Directors of the Council of 
Social Agencies of Chicago, January 2, 1936, p. 6). 


4 Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, Year- 
book, 1935, p. 78. 


43 Yearbook, 1936, p. 51. 
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have had at least two years of graduate 
work in qualified schools of social service 
administration. Another officer holds a 
Ph.D. in sociology. 

The district in New York City has al- 
so adopted an interesting method of 
selecting personnel. The chief probation 
officer, who is experienced in social work, 
receives all applications for the position 
of probation officer from the judges in 
his district. He interviews the applicant, 
and he decides whether or not the ap- 
plicant will be suitable. The judges make 
the appointments solely on his recom- 
mendation. As a result, the New York 
district is said to have effective proba- 
tion officers.*4 

Recently, the probation unit in the 
Southern District of Ohio called in the 
chief of probation, Mr. Chappell, to 
interview and recommend applicants 
for the position of probation officer. His 
recommendations were accepted by the 
district judges. In the future this type of 
service may probably be used more often. 
In addition, at the judicial conference in 
September, 1942, attention of the vari- 
ous courts was called 
to the availability of the Administrative Office 
for the service of analyzing the qualifications of 
applicants for appointment with a view to de- 
termining whether such qualifications measure 
up to the recommended standards, and for the 


service of conducting competitive examinations, 
if desired by the court.4 


However, experience has shown that the 
effectiveness of merit systems depends 
largely on the intelligence and integrity 
of those who use them; for, under the 
present law, any judge or set of judges 
can change the established policy.*° Thus, 


44 Statement by Harold R. Dean, chief probation 
officer in the New York District, October 29, 1942. 


48 Report of the Judicial Conference, p. 10. 


4 The experience of the Juvenile Court in Cook 
County, Illinois, is an interesting example. Through 


if competent probation officers are de= 
sired, it would seem that a civil service 
system, with all its weaknesses, is the 
only solution. No method of appoint- 
ment yet proposed has as many safe= 
guards as a_ well-administered civil 
service system. It is true that a judge 
may desire a special type of officer, but 
that may be taken care of readily by 
letting him choose from a list of success= 
ful certified civil service candidates. 


THE PROBATION SERVICE AND ITS RELA= 
TION TO THE REHABILITATION OF 
THE OFFENDER 


The offender, after he has been re= 
leased on probation, should be regarded 
as an integral part of his community. 
The agency responsible for his adjust= 
ment should, therefore, be interested in 
and have a competent knowledge of 
whatever resources the community has 
to offer that can be used in helping the 
offender make a better adjustment. 

The early development of the proba= 
tion unit in the Northern District of 
Illinois was very closely associated with 
the social agencies in Chicago. When 
the new federal probation law was passed 
in 1930, Chicago had no organized serv= 
ice for the treatment of adult delinquents, 
and there was confusion because no 
central source existed through which in= 
quiries from the federal service could be 
routed to local agencies. A meeting was 
called of interested agencies, and the 
Committee on Paroled Prisoners, under 


the efforts of a citizens’ committee, an examination 
was given and a list was compiled periodically of 
successful candidates for the position of probation 
officer. This policy was followed for a period of near- 
ly thirty years. However, when a new judge came to 
the bench who did not care to follow these standards, 
the system became ineffective. Thus in recent years 
the Juvenile Court probation officers have been ap- 
pointed by the presiding judge. 
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the Division of Family Welfare of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, 
was organized. It was soon obvious to 
the committee that the local federal 
unit was understaffed and could not 
meet the excellent program of the Bureau 
of Prisons. The committee then entered 
into a series of conversations with the 
Bureau of Prisons, urging an increase in 
staff, and was successful in obtaining the 
increase. 

So far as the use of private-agency 
facilities was concerned, it was agreed at 
a committee meeting that, in order not 
to take over the functions rightly to be 
fulfilled by the probation unit, social 
agencies would accept requests for 
special investigations only in cases 
known to them. Family agencies ex- 
pressed willingness to co-operate with 
the chief probation officer in cases in 
which he felt case work was indicated.‘’ 
By 1935, the Committee on Paroled 
Prisoners had developed into the Sec- 
tion on Adult Delinquency. At that 
time a member of the section was dele- 
gated to work with the chief probation 
officer on the development of a greater 
use of community resources: medical 
facilites, vocational guidance, psychiat- 
ric services, and the like.4* During that 
year the co-operation and service of 
thirty-five agencies was solicited. In 
addition, contacts were increasingly 
made with families, employers, police 
officers, teachers, clergymen, group lead- 
ers, and others for the purpose of facili- 
tating supervision of offenders and fol- 
lowing through plans of treatment. 
This interest in the intensive use of com- 


47 “Minutes of the Meeting of the Committee on 
Paroled Prisoners, Council of Social Agencies of 
Chicago, Jan. 30, 1934,” p. 2. 


48 “Minutes of the Meeting of the Section on 
Adult Delinquency, Council of Social Agencies of 
Chicago, September 12, 1935.” 


munity resources has become some- 
what retarded since that time and could 
be more utilized in the future. 

As for the federal system as a whole, 
it has been said that “at best, participa- 
tion in community leadership by Fed- 
eral units is noticeably limited; certainly 
there would seem to be room for greater 
use of social case work facilities in their 
jurisdictions.’ 

It is generally agreed among social- 
welfare agencies that the services of 
psychiatrists are valuable not only for 
diagnostic purposes but also for con- 
sultation purposes in order to guide the 
case worker in his treatment. With re- 
gard to psychiatric service in the federal 
probation units, an important step 
forward was taken in 1936 when the 
United States Public Health Service 
agreed to furnish psychiatric services on 
a fee basis to certain district courts. In 
1937 the United States Public Health 
Service planned a research project for 
the purpose of determining the feasibility 
of rendering psychiatric diagnostic serv- 
ices as a continuous and permanent 
activity. The allocation of funds came 
from Title VI of the Social Security Act. 
A certain number of districts were select- 
ed as strategic bases from which to con- 
duct the demonstration. In each case a 
panel of prominent and experienced 
physicians (usually men qualified as 
psychiatrists with the American Board 
of Psychiatry and Neurology) were 
subject to the call of the probation 
officer for the guidance of the court 
in the disposition of the offender. It 
was emphasized that this service was 
not for the purpose of determining the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. Its 
only purpose was to assist the court in 
determining the mental status of the 


49 The Attorney General’s Survey of Release Pro- 
cedures, Vol. II: Probation, pp. 106-7. 
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offender as one element in the problem 
of disposition of the case. 

The experiment of the United States 
Public Health Service came to an end 
June, 1942. The appropriation to the 
Federal Probation Service for the fiscal 
year ending June, 1943, included $4,000 
for the purpose of psychiatric examina- 
tions in occasional criminal cases. This 
amount is equal to that spent in recent 
years by the Public Health Service in 
ten districts.°° 


THE USE OF THE FEDERAL 
PROBATION LAW 


The purpose of the probation law, 
which has been reiterated many times, 
was to give the offender an opportunity 
to avoid the stigma of prison and at the 
same time to help him become a useful 
member of the community. But in many 
courts .a judge will impose a sentence of 
imprisonment on one count of an in- 
dictment and place the defendant on 
probation on another count in the same 
indictment. This arrangement was per- 
mitted to stand in certain cases in which 
the question was passed on by the feder- 
al courts.“ In White v. Steigleder the 
court said it was possible to sentence 
the defendant to imprisonment on some 
counts and place him on probation on 
other counts to take effect after the 
completion of his prison sentence. In 
Frad v. Kelly* the United States Su- 
preme Court held that the trial judge 
could suspend the imposition of the 
sentence of guilty to two indictments and 
place the defendant on probation, effec- 
tive if he had served a sentence on a 

s° Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, Bull. 207, July 30, 1942. 


5t See Burns v. U.S., 287 U.S. 216 (1932); Jianole 
v. U.S., 58 Fed. (2d) 115 (1932); White v. Steigleder, 
37 Fed. (2d) 858 (1930). 


8? 302 U.S. 312 (1937). 
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third indictment. In Cosman v. U.S.53 
the United States Supreme Court in 
1938 extended the rule laid down in the 
Kelly case. A former probation officer 
has written as follows: 


Long before these decisions were handed 
down...., the District Court of Arizona, of 
which I was a probation officer, had the practice 
of imposing these so-called mixed sentences. 
More than once a man on parole from the feder- 
al penitentiary would present himself first for 
parole supervision and then after he was dis- 
charged from parole, for probation supervision 
on another count.s4 


In 1941, 3,450 offenders received proba- 
tion or suspended sentences plus impris- 
onment.®s It is doubtful whether the spirit 
and objectives of a probation system can 
be effectuated by doing this. While there 
seems to have been no question of the 
legality of such a procedure thus far, the 
point as to whether or not a mixed sen- 
tence can be given has not yet been 
finally decided. In a recent case it was 
held that separate sentences on different 
counts were essentially one sentence. As 
the defendant had been confined to 
prison on some counts of his indictment, 
probation for the remaining counts was 
void because of the well-established 
precedent that probation is void after 
the service of a sentence has begun.* 
None of the Supreme Court decisions 
has adverted to the possible construc- 
tion that, since the original sentences 
were for one term, they were, in ef- 
fect, one sentence. The better view, al- 
though perhaps not supported by the 
numerical weight of authority, would 
seem to be that which treats sentences 


53 303 U.S. 617 (1938). 

54Letter from Gilbert Cosulich, legal research 
assistant for the National Probation Association. 

ss Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, Annual Report, 1941, p. 121. 


56 U.S. v. Greenhaus, 85 Fed. (2d) 116 (1936). 
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on various counts or several indict- 
ments as one judgment for the purposes 
of the Probation Act.5?7 Not only are 
the theory and purposes of probation 
defeated if a person is confined, but 
there is also the additional danger that 
probation after a prison sentence will 
interfere with the proper functioning of 
the parole system. 


TRENDS IN THE USE OF PROBATION 
AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


There are a number of indexes by 
which the progress of a probation system 
can be measured: (1) personnel stand- 
ards; (2) scope of the probation officers’ 
responsibilities; (3) number of persons 
who do not violate the conditions of 
their probation; (4) number and 
thoroughness of pre-sentence investiga- 
tions. 

As personnel standards have already 
been discussed, the responsibilities of the 
probation officers will now be considered. 
A great many duties are found by the 
courts for the probation officers under 
the clause in the law that reads, ‘‘and 
shall perform such duties as the court 
may direct.” In addition, the law states 
that the probation officers “shall per- 
form such duties with respect to parole 
as the Attorney General shall request.” 
Consequently, in addition to parole 
supervision, the probation officers make 
pre-parole investigations and, “when 
the time permits,” give investigatory 
service to the warden or superintendent 
of each penal institution with regard to 
the history of the inmates or conditions 
affecting the inmates’ families. More- 
over, the pretrial reports must be fur- 
nished by probation officers to the 


57 United States Department of Justice, The At- 
torney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, Vol. 1: 
Digest of Federal and State Laws on Release Pro- 
cedures (1939), 7- 


Bureau of Prisons on juvenile offenders, 
female offenders, and violators of the 
Selective Service Act. This means that 
the amount of time available for the 
original function of the probation offi- 
cer—pre-sentence investigations and 
supervision of probationers—is greatly 
curtailed. Considering that the average 
case load per probation officer at pres- 
ent is 125%* and that probation officers 
in rural districts must necessarily travel 
a great deal, it becomes obvious that 
little time can be spent on each offender. 

As far as is known, there have been 
no studies as to the relative amount of 
time spent by the probation officers in 
each of the various phases of their work. 
A few years ago an attempt was made 
by the central office to have the officers 
send in a monthly report showing the 
amount of time they had spent in each 
of their duties, but apparently nothing 
came of it. According to the rough esti- 
mates of the officers in the Northern 
District of Illinois, less than one-third 
of their time is spent in the supervision 
of probationers. 

Obviously, the heavy burden carried 
by most of the probation officers is not 
in keeping with the spirit of the law. 
The insufficient provision for clerical 
service, the small allowance for traveling 
expenses, the increase in the number of 
federal offenses, the enlargement of the 
courts, the constantly increasing claim 
on the probation services by the judges, 
the Board of Parole, and federal penal 
institutions all serve to make it very 

58 While it is true that the number of probationers 
per probation officer has declined significantly since 
the inception of the system, in 1940, 19 districts had 
case loads averaging over 200 probationers per 
officer. Only 5 districts had case loads below 55, and 
the range was 36-304. The generally accepted mini- 
mum case load among authorities is 50 probationers 
per probation officer in urban areas (“Federal Of- 
fenders,” Annual Report of the Bureau of Prisons, 
1940, pp. 289-91). 
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difficult for a probation officer to do 
effective work with his charges. 

The number of probationers received 
annually from the courts increased rapid- 
ly until 1934, when the Prohibition Act 
was repealed. There was a sharp drop in 
new cases at that time. Although there 
has been a steady increase in the number 
of offenders received for probation each 
year since then, the number of cases 
received in 1941 still remains below the 
number for the peak year of 1933. In 
certain districts, however, there seems 
to be a decline in the number of new 
cases received annually. A number of 
factors have operated to create the pres- 
ent situation: (1) Many judges do not 
use probation because of personal prej- 
udice. They remain convinced that the 
old ideas of punishment and deterrence 
are better. (2) The size and density of 
population in various districts also in- 
fluence the number of persons that can 
be placed on probation; for it is not wise 
to put more offenders on probation than 
can be properly supervised by the avail- 
able number of probation officers. (3) 
The prevailing types of offenses in a 
community are also important. For 
instance, in one state along the Mexican 
border, more than two-thirds of the 
cases coming before the court are im- 
migration cases for deportation.” (4) 
The readiness of a community to accept 
probation as a method of treating offend- 
ers also influences the number of de- 
fendants who are granted probation. 

One of the standards by which lay- 
men and, unfortunately, some authori- 
ties have been judging the effectiveness 
of probation systems has been the pro- 
portion of probationers that violate the 

59See data in ‘Federal Offenders,” Annual 
Report of Bureau of Prisons, 1. 30-1940. 


60 “A Message from Director Bennett,” Federal 
Probation, I (September, 1937), 3. 
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conditions of their probation. Without 
doubt this would be an_ interesting 
criterion, but its usefulness is open to 
question. In surveying the statistics of 
the state systems, one finds higher rates 
of violation in the better probation sys- 
tems and lower rates of violation in the 
poorly organized systems. This seeming 
anomaly can be explained readily by an 
example from the federal experience. 
When the number of federal probation 
violators grew rapidly, reaching a peak 
in 1940, the authorities said: “This 
growth must not be considered as due 
to any corresponding increase in the 
actual number of violators, but largely 
represents the results of closer attention 
to the problem of delinquents and viola- 
tors.” 

In order to determine success on pro- 
bation, one must have a good definition 
of what success is in terms of how much 
time must elapse before an offender can 
be adjudged “safe” and to what extent 
minor violations will be overlooked. 
Where supervision is lax, many viola- 
tions will be overlooked. Moreover, the 
degree of care exercised in the selection 
of probationers determines in large 
measure the outcome of probation be- 
cause hopeless cases can be ruled out.” 
It may be said, therefore, that success 
in probation depends on good supervi- 
sion plus careful selection of probationers, 
which implies adequate pre-sentence in- 
vestigation. 

No set of rules or regulations can be 
followed by the court to determine what 


6t In 1935, the only year in which the relationship 
between pre-sentence investigations and probation 
violation was studied in the Northern District of 
Illinois, it so happened that in every case where the 
conditions of probation had been violated, no pre- 
sentence investigation had been made. There had 
been only courtroom questioning (see Probation 
Department, Northern District of Illinois, Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year Ending June, 1935). 
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is to be done in each criminal case. No 
two cases are alike. Therefore, careful 
analysis of all the factors involved in the 
defendant’s behavior is necessary. Too 
frequently judges make a decision as 
to whether or not the defendant should 
receive probation on the basis of the in- 
formation the defendant gives about 
his own case, the impression the court 
gets from his appearance, the apparent 
economic and social status of his family 
and friends, and other rather obvious char- 
acteristics. The pre-sentence investiga- 
tion may be a means whereby the court 
can reach out into the community and 
get that information which is vitally 
necessary, not only from the standpoint 
of the court but also from the stand- 
point of society, for a proper and ade- 
quate means of dealing with an individu- 
al when he is convicted of an offense. In 
addition to being an aid to the court in 
determining the best disposition of the 
offender, the pre-sentence investigation 
may form the basis for diagnosis and 
supervision of those placed on proba- 
tion. In case the offender is imprisoned, 
it is of value to the penal institution in 
planning for the prisoner. Since in no 
event will the investigation be wasted, 
a pre-sentence investigation would seem 
called for in every case. The Federal 
Probation Act makes only a general 
provision that “it shall be the duty of a 
probation officer to investigate any case 
referred to him by the court in which he 
is serving and report thereon to the 
court.’ 

There has been an increase in both the 
number and the quality of pre-sentence 
investigations in the federal system.% 


6 46 U.S. Statutes at Large 503-4 (1930). 


63 See data in “Federal Offenders,” Annual Re- 
port of Bureau of Prisons, 1930-40. 


In 1941, 60.7 per cent of the offenders 
who received probation had had pre- 
sentence investigations, which is still 
far from adequate. There are two pos- 
sible solutions to this problem: (1) to 
make it mandatory that all offenders 
coming before the court receive pre- 
sentence investigations or that no offend- 
er receive probation without first having 
had a pre-sentence investigation; (2) 
continued education of the bench as to 
the need and value of this service. How- 
ever, with insufficient time and untrained 
probation officers, any resultant in- 
crease in requests for pre-sentence in- 
vestigations or in the number of pro- 
bation sentences would be meaningless. 
Therefore, in addition, an increase in 
carefully chosen probation officers is 
needed, as well as an augmentation of 
the funds available for probation work. 

The low cost of probation relative to 
other forms of the treatment of criminals 
has frequently been pointed to with 
pride by those interested in the pro- 
motion of probation. It costs from $300 
to $550 to keep a man in prison for one 
year, they say, and the probation sys- 
tems do an equally good job at from $15 
to $20 per person. While it is true that 
the use of probation is cheaper than the 
use of prison confinement, a good proba- 
tion system with an adequate number 
of probation officers, clerks, and other 
facilities would cost much more than it 
now does. The fact is that, even though 
the idea of probation is accepted more 
readily now than formerly, the method of 
probation has been left to function under 
enormous handicaps of insufficient funds 
and personnel. The resulting haphazard 
treatment of offenders will cause the con- 
cept of probation to fall of its own 
weight. 


64 Attorney General, Annual Report, 1941, p. 211. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Intelligent centralized supervision has 
brought about a development in the 
character of the work accomplished by 
the probation officers which places the 
federal service among the best in the 
country. However, it is far from being a 
perfect system. Since state and local 
services have always looked to the fed- 
eral government for leadership and 
guidance and usually regard the federal 
administration with great respect, every 
effort should be made in order that the 
federal system may increase its effective- 
ness and justify a position of leadership 
and helpfulness to states and local com- 
munities. 

The present personnel practice under 
the law is such that the danger that in- 
competent probation officers will be ap- 
pointed is ever present. It cannot be 
denied that thereisarelationship between 
success in probation work and the train- 
ing of the probation officer, just as 
there is a relationship between successful 
treatment of disease and the skill of a 
physician. A haphazard treatment of 
men placed on probation will cause the 
system to fall of its own weight. The 
sentimental well-wisher cannot perform 
the task of probation supervision nor can 
the untrained political appointee. The 
proper person must be well trained and 
must have had adequate experience. 
Nor should the training of a probation 
officer end when he is appointed. In- 
service training is also necessary. 

The average case load per officer is 
still far greater than the generally ac- 
cepted standard of fifty. The added re- 
sponsibility prescribed by the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, the increase 
in the number of federal offenses, the 
enlargement of the courts, the con- 
stantly increasing claim on the proba- 


tion officers’ services by the judges, the 
board of parole, and federal institutions 
—all this not only justifies, but makes 
imperative, a considerable enlargement 
of the federal personnel. It is dangerous 
to have the officers so overloaded with 
duties that the offender’s improvement 
must to a great extent be left to chance. 
Supervision cannot continue in a lax man- 
ner without arousing the contempt of 
the probationer and thereby paving the 
way to the failure of the system. At 
present, there is little more than time 
for routine reporting, exhortation, mis- 
cellaneous advice, and hurried visits to 
the home. 

Actually the federal probation system 
has never been given an opportunity to 
develop its potentialities because at no 
time has it had funds sufficient to per- 
form a thorough job. Refusal to grant 
appropriations has been excused be- 
cause it was claimed the system was 
faulty. This lack of social vision on the 
part of those who hold the purse strings 
is no more logical than discarding a ship 
as useless because they refuse to hire 
men to run it. 

The present federal probation system 
is a far cry from the crude methods used 
in the nineteenth century and the first 
two decades of the twentieth century. 
The advantages of the system as an aid 
to crime prevention and to the rehabili- 
tation of offenders have exceeded its 
weakness. However, only a beginning has 
been made. The general public, lawyers, 
judges, and legislators need to be edu- 
cated to an understanding of the work 
which an adequately financed, properly 
staffed and administered probation or- 
ganization can perform. For probation 
is probably the greatest evidence of 
progress in the area of adult crime. 


CHICAGO 
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TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES FOR MEDICAL CARE 
IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS OF STATE 
WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 


EVELYN KASDAN 


E use of state medical advisory 
committees in the programs de- 
veloped under the present federal 
social security grants-in-aid for public 
assistance is a new and promising de- 
velopment that may be traced back to 
the 1933 Rules and Regulations of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. The earlier plans laid the founda- 
tion for an important nation-widechange, 
when medical care, like food, clothing, 


_and shelter, was recognized as one of the 


essentials in daily living. The state 
emergency relief administrators of 1933- 
35 were given the responsibility of draw- 
ing up agreements with the medical 
profession and its adjunct services in 
order to make possible a medical care 
program of good quality and high stand- 
ards. Following the suggestion incor- 
porated in the Rules and Regulations,’ 
on the request of welfare administrators, 
committees were appointed by the in- 
dividual professional groups who worked 
in conjunction with welfare officials in 
the formulation and operation of the 
state medical care programs. In general, 
the basic two-point policy observed was 
to allow free choice of physician and to 
maintain a fee-for-service system. 

When the activities of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration came 
to an end in 1935, many of the state 
relief programs likewise ceased to func- 
tion; but by the passage of the Social 


* Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
Rules and Regulations (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1933), No. 7. 


Security Act that same year, state ac- 
tivity in medical care received new im- 
petus from the new federal grants- 
in-aid for old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind. 
The policy of the Social Security Board 
—which was, of course, governed by the 
Social Security Act—was to encourage 
state action in this area. Following the 
pattern of 1933, many states sought the 
aid of technical or medical advisory 
committees. The problems of payment 
for medical care were due to the fact 
that the states could not use federal 
grants-in-aid -except for grants to in- 
dividual beneficiaries. The only excep- 
tion has been with regard to payments 
for examinations to determine the eligi- 
bility for assistance of applicants for aid 
to the blind or for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. In these instances, by the Social 
Security Board’s interpretation, pay- 
ment of medical fees may be made from 
administrative funds. However, the 
problem of payments for medical care 
still remains unsolved; the estimated 
cost may be included in the recipient’s 
budgeted grant, but no state may en- 
force the payment of the recipient’s 
debt to a physician, since the grants 
must be unrestricted grants, although 
subtle pressures are often exerted which 
in effect condition his use of the grant. 

To determine the extent of the sus- 
tained interest in advisory committees, 
plus their potential contribution as ac- 
tive public interest in public medical 
care broadens, an attempt was made to 
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examine the methods? by which they are 
effectively related to the medical aspects 
of the welfare program. A questionnaire 
was devised, and in an accompanying 
letter welfare administrators were asked 
for supplementary information, such 
as the rules and regulations that were 
being used, minutes of meetings, and 
committee reports. Application was 
made to thirteen states, but from only 
eight’ states was the information re- 
ceived comprehensive enough to make 
it possible to present their plans. 

The study was undertaken to secure 
information concerning the composition, 
selection, and tenure of state advisory 
committees on medical care, their re- 
lation to local committees where the 
latter existed, the nature and extent 
of the function of committees, and the 
degree of integration of their work with 
other community activities. No attempt 
at appraisal of committee plans was 
made—but, rather, their use was viewed 
in terms of the tentative standards ar- 
rived at by various representatives of 
the field of social welfare. These replies 
stress the use of committees in an ad- 
visory capacity only and outline their 
duties broadly as follows: 

1. To recommend to the welfare administrator 
general policies related to health. 

2. To consider and advise the welfare adminis- 
trator in regard to policies developed by 
related committees on specific areas of the 
health program. For instance, a dental 
agreement recommended by the dental ad- 
visory committee or a drug agreement 


recommended by an advisory committee 
representing the druggists should be con- 


2See Evelyn Kasdan, “The Use of Technical 
Advisory Committees in Medical Care Programs 
of State Welfare Departments” (unpublished A.M. 
thesis, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, March, 1943). 


3 Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Oklahoma, and Wash- 
ington. 
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sidered by the general advisory committee 
on health to ensure the development of an 
orderly, balanced health program. 

3. To further coordination of the health and 
welfare activities of the community. 

4. To interpret the welfare program to the 
community, especially the medical commu- 
nity. 

5. To suggest appropriate studies and promote 
research in regard to medical needs and 
methods of meeting them. 

6. To develop interest in and support for ex- 
tending facilities for medical services where 
such are needed.‘ 


With regard to the organization of 
advisory committees, the plan now 
favored is that of a state over-all com- 
mittee with all aspects of the medical 
care program represented—medical, den- 
tal, pharmaceutical, hospital, public 
health nursing, and medical social work 
—and with representation also of the 
public; and technical subcommittees for 
the consideration of those issues related 
to the respective professional group. This 
structure, as recommended, should exist 
at both the state and the local levels, 
although in the latter instance some 
latitude might be permitted in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the in- 
dividual situation. 

It is recognized that there is no ideal 
system which is suitable for all states, in 
their present organization and use of 
advisory committees. However, thisstudy 
revealed as many variations as there 
were states studied, and the question 
arises whether there may not be certain 
fundamental principles by which states 
may be guided in the formulation of 
their plans. Consideration of the com- 
position of advisory committees shows 

4Lucille M. Smith, “Liaison Relationships be- 
tween Public Assistance Agencies and Health 
Agencies: Presented at the Eleventh Tri-state Hos- 
pital Assembly, Chicago, Illinois, May 3, 1940 
(Division of Standards and Procedure, Bureau of 


Public Assistance, Social Security Board),” p. 9. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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the value of the over-all committee which 
represents all aspects of the medical 
care program. It is apparent that in the 
over-all committee the activities of all 
groups converge, and it makes possible a 
balanced and co-ordinated planning, 
which is likely to be more effective. 
This was illustrated at a meeting of the 
Indiana State Advisory Committee, 
when the representative of public health 
nurses called attention to the fact that 
there were counties which were not 
providing for nursing care despite the 
committee’s early suggestions urging 
broad medical services. As a result, the 
representative of the public health 
nurses was asked to present at the next 
meeting material relating to visiting 
nurse services and the distribution of 
these services throughout the state. 

The structure of the committee sys- 
tem is a vital factor in the success and 
effectiveness of its work. In practice 
there is the type of plan used in Indiana, 
where all-over committees operate at 
the state and local levels with optional 
use of technical subcommittees. Illinois, 
on the other hand, has a general advisory 
committee on health which is concerned 
with the total aspects of the medical care 
program plus a medical advisory com- 
mittee and a dental advisory committee 
at state and local levels. The state of 
Washington presents an even greater 
variation. Operating solely in connection 
with the old age assistance program 
there is a medical dental board for the 
state and similar boards in the counties, 
with the optional use of technical sub- 
committees, while a state medical eye 
advisory committee operates as a part 
of the aid to the blind program. With 
this dual organization of committees two 
questions immediately present them- 
selves. First, do not unnecessary com- 
plexities arise, particularly when physi- 


cians find they must follow one procedure 
for one program and another procedure 
for the other? It would seem to be rea- 
sonable if, under the welfare program, 
the physician receives less than his usual 
fee and must spend time in filling out 
forms as well, that the procedures 
should be simplified as much as possible 
for his convenience. Second, are there 
not certain common features in the use 
of both committees and might not cor- 
relating their work achieve some im- 
provements? 

The relationship between state and 
local committees also has some bearing 
on the effectiveness of their work. 
Obviously, this will be determined to a 
large extent by the structure of the 
assistance program. For instance, it is 
evident that in those states where direct 
administration is the responsibility of 
the state department the state com- 
mittee supervises the local committees, 
while in those states where programs are 
locally admininstered local committees 
are formed and operate in a manner 
best suited to the local situation. For 
example, in Indiana, where counties 
have direct administrative responsibility, 
the state committee serves in an ad- 
visory and consultative function, where- 
as in Illinois the state acts in a super- 
visory capacity and county committees 
are strictly bound by the policies de- 
termined by the state committee. How- 
ever, it has been found that in all the 
states studied some guidance comes 
from the state committee, particularly 
in the initiation of the program. It is 
usually the state committee which rec- 
ommends standards and suggests meth- 
ods of procedure. But it would seem that 
more than this initial action could be 
exercised to the mutual advantage of the 
state and the local committees. A flexi- 
ble relationship which permitted the 
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free channeling of information back and 
forth between state and local groups 
might present great possibilities for the 
program’s growth and development. In 
this manner the means would be pro- 
vided for the solution of local problems, 
perplexing questions could be brought to 
the attention of all for their considera- 
tion, a degree of uniformity in available 
services might be achieved throughout 
the state, and, on the whole, additional 
action and interest might be stimulated. 
Such channeling is effectively demon- 
strated in the New York program, where 
the state medical social workers in their 
advisory relationships to local welfare 
departments further the consideration 
of interest and service which might un- 
der a different plan be afforded by local 
advisory committees working in co- 
operation with a state advisory com- 
mittee. 

In addition to the structure of the 
committee system, the contribution of 
committees will be determined to a 
large extent by the qualifications of 
their members. One may question wheth- 
er there should be special requirements 
as to membership on the committee and 
as to the authority by which appoint- 
ments should be made. It has been found 
that membership in the professional 
society is the most common require- 
ment for membership on the advisory 
committee and that members are usually 
appointed by the welfare administra- 
tor, either by his selection from a list 
presented by the professional society 
or by his confirmation of the society’s 
selection. What guides the administra- 
tor in his choice when he exercises one? 
This is not known. It is improbable that 
he is acquainted with the personal 
qualities of the individuals whose names 
he receives. He may, therefore, seek to 


have geographic representation on the 
committee, or he may give considera- 
tion to having various specialties rep- 
resented on the committee. Primarily, 
his concern will be to secure the advice of 
physicians who have a genuine interest 
in the provision of adequate medical 
service to recipients of public assistance, 
but in addition he will want also to be 
assured of the professional competence 
of such advice. Since the professional 
society is in the best position to know 
the qualifications of its members, the 
least objectionable method of appoint- 
ment would seem that whereby the 
society suggests a list of persons to 
serve on the committee and the welfare 
administrator makes his selection on the 
basis of general requirements outlined 


by the welfare department. For ex-. 


ample, it is desirable to have a mem- 
ber with an understanding of welfare 
problems and welfare philosophy, or 
one who can lend himself to the in- 
formal training which work on the com- 
mittee will to some extent entail. 

It is pertinent at this point to call 
attention as well to the qualifications of 
welfare personnel, since the success of 
the program does not depend entirely 
on the medical groups. Not all welfare 
officials are aware that they have the 
responsibility of becoming acquainted 
with the problems of the group whose 
advice they are seeking. There are many 
who, because of pressure of work, limited 
vision, or lack of education and training 
in the responsibilities of their job, tend 
by their own ineptitude to hinder what 
an interested and active advisory com- 
mittee seeks to accomplish. Or, equally 
reprehensible, they may never even use 
such a committee. 

The welfare administrator ought, of 
course, to be free to attend committee 
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meetings, and this has been found to be 
the rule except in Pennsylvania. In 
addition, either the medical director of 
the medical care program or the medical 
social consultant, depending on the lo- 
cation of the office in the department, 
is also present at committee meetings. 
The question whether the individual 
who serves as the liaison person between 
the committee and the welfare depart- 
ment should be a physician or a medical 
social worker demands consideration in 
this connection. One of the functions of 
this individual at committee meetings is 
to help to integrate the social considera- 
tions with the medical. Can this neces- 
sary social thinking be provided by a 
physician, or does the training of the 
medical social worker, with its focus on 
the social implications of illness and the 
individualization of medical care, more 
readily place her in the position of mak- 
ing this information available? The 
committee has its representation from 
the medical group, and to omit similar 
representation from the social service 
group would in effect upset the balanced 
representation so essential if its work is 
to be adequately fulfilled. 

The use of committees in a manner 
most irreconcilable with their intended 
purpose is reflected in the administrative 
functions sometimes assigned to these 
groups. It was noted that in Pennsyl- 
vania the county over-all committees 
bear the responsibility of apportioning 
the funds allocated to the counties for 
the various services and approve and 
also (when necessary) prorate invoices. 
Obviously, the committees are here 
engaged in administering a part of the 
program, duties which are inconsistent 
with the advisory nature of their task 
and which do not seem to be a sound 
use of committee time. One must not 


overlook the fact that not only do repre- 
sentatives give their services without 
compensation, but that time spent away 
from their own offices may even mean a 
loss to them—factors which obviously 
demand that the routine duties of com- 
mittees be kept at a minimum. This 
does not mean that advisory committees 
should remain uninformed on expendi- 
tures for various types of service, for 
much can be learned from studies of 
these data. But would not periodic re- 
ports from local welfare departments 
sufficiently keep the advisory com- 
mittee informed of significant facts and 
trends? 

The purpose of the committees must 
always remain in the foreground. They 
are advisory bodies; they provide ‘in- 
formation of a technical nature with 
which the welfare group is unacquainted; 
they make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions intended to promote the welfare of 
the recipient; they study those aspects 
of the program with which they are di- 
rectly concerned and about which they 
have a specialized knowledge. But they 
should not assume any of the adminis- 
trative responsibilities which belong 
in the welfare department. 

Related to this is the question of how 
much freedom the welfare department 
can permit itself in disregarding or act- 
ing contrary to the recommendations of 
advisory committees. It is not possible 
or desirable to establish arbitrary regula- 
tions in this regard. However, if the wel- 
fare department has fulfilled its obliga- 
tion of acquainting committee members 
with the limitations of the statutes un- 
der which its program must function, and 
if committees are cognizant of the social 
as well as the medical factors to be con- 
sidered in their recommendations, there 
should be few instances in which the 
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welfare department will find it necessary 
to disregard committee suggestions. 

Is there a danger that committees may 
become the medium by which the pro- 
fessions seek to protect their own in- 
terest rather than exercise their re- 
sponsibility to the recipient and to the 
community at large? Such a situation 
appears to exist only in Pennsylvania, 
and this is indicated mainly by the con- 
tinued exclusion of social work repre- 
sentation from committee membership. 


As long as this situation remains un-° 


changed, little can be expected in the 
way of broader developments in the use 
of committees; and as long as physicians 
in Pennsylvania remain distrustful of 
welfare personnel and omit the latter’s 
contribution to plans for the operation 
of the program, the recipient cannot 
receive the full benefit that is his 
due. 

On the other hand, there has been evi- 
dence of gain to the recipient attained 
indirectly as a result of the insistence of 
the medical profession on what it has 
considered sound medical practice. This 
is exemplified in some states by the ex- 
clusion of optometrists from giving eye 
care. One may question, however, wheth- 
er the maintenance of a high standard of 
medical care or professional self-interest 
is involved when, ostensibly to lessen the 
burden of transportation of recipients of 
old age assistance, the use of local physi- 
cians is encouraged, with referral to 
clinics only if needed for diagnosis and 
treatment. 

It was thought that the factors con- 
sidered in deciding to approve extensions 
of medical care beyond an original time 
limit would indicate the amount and 
kind of consideration given in cases 
where extra care was needed. Unfortu- 
nately, the only data available show 


that in general the bases for granting 
additional care to a recipient are the 
physician’s diagnosis, his standing in the 
community, and the limitation of funds. 
But questions remain: What is meant by 
“physician’s standing in the communi- 
ty”? Is any weight attached to the psy- 
chological condition of the patient? To 
what extent are social factors consid- 
ered? 

The degree of co-operation of physi- 
cians rendering care appears on the 
whole to be satisfactory. From all indica- 
tions little difficulty has been experi- 
enced as to infractions of rules and regu- 
lations on the part of individual physi- 
cians, and where problems of this nature 
have arisen the difficulty seems to have 
been solved without much need for 
disciplinary measures. This is gratifying, 
for it demonstrates how the advisory 
committee, working with the welfare 
department, does facilitate the smooth 
functioning of the program. No doubt 
such provisions as permission to a physi- 
cian to appear before his representative 
committee, or the acceptance of sug- 
gestions or complaints from physicians, 
are additional factors which encourage 
their co-operation. 

There is still a great potential con- 
tribution to be made by advisory com- 
mittees. Their functions directly related 
to the planning of the medical care pro- 
gram have already been referred to, but 
in the course of this investigation there 
has been evidence of the possibility of an 
even broader contribution—one that 
can influence the total health and medi- 
cal services of the community. In some 
states it was found that an attempt was 
made to create a link between the wel- 
fare department and the department of 
health by having the latter represented 
on the state committee. Unfortunately, 
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little could be learned of the degree of 
integration which follows in those areas 
where health and welfare services con- 
cern similar groups as—for instance, 
the welfare department’s program of aid 
to dependent children and the health 
department’s program of maternal and 
child health services.’ How much aware- 
ness is there of the health problems 
basic to both? How much concerted ac- 
tion is taken? Are the possibilities for 
clarification of mutual objectives and 
co-ordination of service fully realized? 
And of no less importance is the ques- 
tion of whether this drawing-together of 
public health, medical, and welfare per- 
sonnel can provide an entering wedge 
for arousing greater medical participa- 
tion in the field of public health. The 
clinician’s interest in public health has 
been thought to lag, either because of 
preoccupation with his own problems or 
because of long-standing avoidance of 
anything which resembles government 
or state medicine. But it does not seem 
too optimistic to hope that through 
mutual discussion of community prob- 
lems some gains can be achieved. 
Moreover, it is not only the physi- 
cians who can thus be drawn into the 
public health field; it is the welfare 
officials as well. Too often, welfare offi- 
cials have failed to see their problems 
in their true perspective, have failed to 
grasp the common objectives for which 


_they and public health officials are often 


striving. A new avenue to fuller under- 
standing between these two groups and 
greater integration of their work may 
be opened through advisory committee 
discussions. 

There are additional gains which 


5In Cook County, Illinois, in the area outside 
of the city limits of Chicago, there is an excellent 
relationship maintained in these programs. 
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might accrue to the community. Even- 
tually gaps in health facilities will be 
noted, and through surveys greater 
equalization of services may be attained, 
new services may be introduced, and re- 
sources which may hitherto have re- 
mained idle may again be brought into 
use. The possibilities for change were 
illustrated when in Indiana a dearth of 
doctors was noted in a particular com- 
munity. As a result of this discovery, 
might not a more equitable distribution 
of services be brought about on a volun- 
tary basis? It seems inevitable that the 
problems of the recipient group will 
bring a new awareness of general needs 
and reveal inadequate services, and that 
through joint thinking and planning 
direct action may follow which will bene- 
fit not only the recipient but the entire 
community. 

In raising questions as to the use of 
advisory committees in the present and 
for the future, it is not intended to ig- 
nore the gains already realized. Many 
advantages have accrued from the co- 
operative efforts of physicians and wel- 
fare officials. Mutual understanding of 
one another’s problems has grown; there 
has been willing and unified action in 
making the available funds go as far as 
possible in curing the needy sick of the 
community; physicians have become 
aware of gaps which they had hitherto 
overlooked in facilities needed in the 
community; and the individual, as a 
result, is receiving care more promptly 
and efficiently. 

Will the war in any way affect the use 
of advisory committees? Two major 
trends must be considered in this con- 
nection. On the one hand, because of the 
needs of the armed forces, physicians’ 
services available to civilians have mark- 
edly diminished. This may mean that, 
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because of the pressure of time and the 
increase in fees now possible, many 
physicians will turn their backs on public 
medical service with all it entails of red 
tape and reduced fees. 

On the other hand, there is a new and 
increasing governmental interest in 
health. The poor physical condition of 
many men drafted into the armed forces, 
plus the need to preserve the health of 
the nation because of decreased medical 
resources, have inspired a concern for 
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health which assumes ever growing 
proportions. This increasing government 
interest in maintaining health augurs 
well for an increase in public medical 
services. In this increased governmental 
activity in health the advisory commit- 
tee can play an important role. Its con- 
tribution will be significant to the ex- 
tent that its function is understood and 
its use is appropriate. 


Tue SOCIETY OF THE New York HospPITAL 
SocIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF RELATIVES IN THE OLD AGE ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM IN PENNSYLVANIA 


MICHAEL V. HITROVO 


policy of making relatives re- 
sponsible for the care of indigent 
members of their families dates 
back to Colonial days and can be traced 
to the law and usages brought to Ameri- 
ca by the early settlers. In Pennsylvania, 
as in most of the states, this policy was 
adopted in the legislation of the eight- 
eenth century, and the present support 
law is based on early statutes with some 
modifications designed to fit it to pres- 
ent conditions. How far this aim has been 
achieved will be seen in the course of 
this discussion. 

Historically, the development of the 
support laws was gradual and was in- 
fluenced not only by the legislatures 
themselves and their attitudes but also 
by local and state court practices and 
decisions: Even today, this law is in- 
terpreted and applied differently in 
different counties of the state, mainly 
because of differences in local court 
procedures, although the present law is 
much more specific than any of the 
previously enacted statutes pertaining 
to the support of the indigent. 

When the early support laws are 
looked over briefly, the vagueness of 
these statutes and the lack of adequate 
provision for their enforcement are ap- 
parent. Probably of the greatest impor- 
tance has been the failure of the legislature 
and of the courts to define the meaning of 
the phrase “‘if of sufficient ability,” which 
qualifies the requirement that relatives 
must support their aged kin. The defi- 
nition of such ability was usually left 
to the overseers of the poor or the county 


commissioners, while in some cases the 
local courts were given the right to make 
such decisions in each particular case. 

At the time the first old age assistance 
law was enacted in Pennsylvania, in 
1934, the administration of this form of 
public assistance was intrusted to the 
boards of trustees of the Mothers’ As- 
sistance Fund, under the supervision of 
the state department of welfare. The 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund had func- 
tioned successfully in Pennsylvania since 
1913 and had a well-integrated system 
of administration and a competent and 
efficient staff in practically every county 
where it was in operation. These county 
stafis, or the members of the boards of 
trustees of the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund themselves, in the smaller counties, 
took the added responsibility of ad- 
ministering old age assistance; and, in 
the period between 1934 and 1938, when 
actual consolidation of all public assist- 
ance in the state took place, they con- 
ducted all investigations of applicants 
for old age assistance as well as rein- 
vestigations of the circumstances of the 
recipients. During this period the re- 
sources of relatives were taken into ac- 
count in calculating the amount of each 
grant; and in some cases, where the re- 
sources of relatives were deemed ade- 
quate, assistance was refused. Where 
relatives contended that they were 
unable to support or to contribute 
toward support of an applicant for, or a 
recipient of, old age assistance, the dis- 
putes were in some cases settled by the 
courts. Nevertheless, there was no well- 
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defined policy, or any adequate machin- 
ery, for enforcement of the support 
features of the poor relief and old age 
assistance laws. It was not until the 
consolidation of all public assistance in 
the state, which was begun in 1937 but 
was not really completed until late in 
1938, that the change in policy toward 
relatives became apparent and that the 
effect of the Support Law of 1937 began 
to be noticeable. Before this change is 
considered, however, it is necessary to 
review the Support Law of 1937. 

The present Support Law,” enacted in 
1937, declares that husband, wife, father, 
mother, grandparents, and grandchil- 
dren are the relatives legally responsible 
for support of the destitute person, pro- 
vided they are “‘of sufficient ability.” If 
they are not able to assume responsi- 
bility for a full support but have income 
above a certain level, they may be re- 
quired to contribute something toward 
the maintenance of their relative who is 
receiving public assistance. It is interest- 
ing to note that the responsibility of 
grandchildren was first mentioned in 
1803,? while a wife was not deemed re- 
sponsible for support of her husband or 
children until the enactment of the Poor 
Relief Law of April 6, 1905.3 Also, the 
Pennsylvania courts ruled in 1926 that 
the responsibility of grandparents (and 
grandchildren) was to be considered as 
secondary; that is, it had to be first 
proved that parents or children were 
unable to support their indigent re- 
lations before the grandparents’ re- 
sponsibility could be considered.‘ 

The courts were also given power to 
hear, determine, and make orders and 
decrees in such cases “‘upon the petition 


t Pennsylvania Session Laws, 1937, P.L. 397. 
2 Tbid., 1803, P.L. 507. 3 Ibid., 1905, P.L. 82. 


4 Commonwealth ex rel. Milnes, 90 Pa. Sup. 68 
(1926). 


of such indigent person, or of any other 
person, or any public body or public 
agency having any interest in the care, 
maintenance, or assistance of such indi- 
gent person.’’> These “court orders” are 
to be enforced, in case of noncompliance 
and upon a properly made petition, by 
the process of attachment. Moreover, if 
a person refuses to pay or wilfully neg- 
lects the court order, he may be held in 
contempt of court and committed to a 
county jail for a period not exceeding 
six months. 

This law provides (sec. 4) that all 
real and personal property of a recipient 
of assistance shall be liable for the sup- 
port of such a person by any public body 
or public agency, whether accrued dur- 
ing the period when assistance was given 
or subsequently acquired. Recovery is 
to be made as in the case of any other 
lien upon the real property or as in the 
case of any other debt against the estate 
of a deceased indigent person. This sec- 
tion is, in substance, the same as corre- 
sponding sections of acts passed by the 
state legislature in 1934 and 1936; and it 
now rests firmly upon the judicial de- 
cision rendered in 1939, when an attempt 
by the commonwealth to collect from an 
estate of a deceased recipient was chal- 
lenged as unconstitutional.° 

In this case, because of their similar- 
ity, the three laws,’ containing provisions 
for the refund to the state of all old age 
assistance paid to the deceased recipient 
out of his estate, were considered to- 
gether. The unanimous decision of the 
State Supreme Court in the Waits’ 
Estate case upheld the constitutionality 
of this repayment provision of the law 


5 Pennsylvania Session Laws, 1937, P.L- 397, 
sec. 3 (b). 

6In re Waits’ Estate, 7 A. 2d, 329; 336 Pa. 151 
(1939). 

7P.L. 282, Extra Session, 1934; P.L. 13, 1st Ex. 
Session, 1936; P.L. 397, Session, 1937. 
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and its interpretation as retroactive to 
the time of enactment of the first Old 
Age Assistance Law in 1934. During the 
same court session an identical decision 
was rendered in another case of the same 
type,® thus giving a still firmer legal 
foundation to the repayment clause of 
the Support Law. 

The same section also provides that 
any debts due to a person assisted by a 
public agency may be recovered by such 
an agency for its use in supporting such 
an individual. Should the person as- 
sisted become self-supporting again at 
any time or be supported by a relative or 
a friend, then any money that had been 
recovered but not used by the agency in 
the support of this person is to be re- 
turned to him or, if the person has died, 
then to his estate. Provisions were made 
for a public agency to be designated, 
under certain circumstances, as the 
guardian of a dependent individual, 
whether an adult or a minor; and the 
procedure for such action was defined. 
In actual practice, however, this pro- 
vision has rarely been made use of, par- 
ticularly since it involves handling and 
managing the real property of a recipient. 

Especially interesting is section 7 of 
this act, which revived a long-forgotten 
anacronism—seizure of the property of 
a deserting husband or wife and pro- 
vision for the arrest and commitment 
of such a deserting person. According to 
the provisions of the act, all rents and 
profits from real estate and from “goods 
and chattels,” including wages (or as 
much of them as are necessary for the 
care of his wife and minor children), 
could be seized upon a warrant issued by 
any magistrate, alderman, or justice of the 
peace? if a complaint is presented to him 


8 In re Clark’s Estate, 7 A. 2d, 3323; 336 Pa. 158 
(1939). 


9 Italics are by the author. 


by any public body or public agency. 
The amount necessary for maintenance 
of the deserted wife or children is to be 
determined entirely by the official issuing 
the order. If the property is not sufficient, 
then the deserting person may be ar- 
rested and brought before a specified au- 
thority for hearing. The most unrealistic 
provision, however, and the one which 
since Colonial times has been again and 
again proved completely ineffective, is 
contained in subsection (c) of section 7. 
It provides that, if such a deserting 
person can be brought before the court 
and convicted and if there is no real or 
personal property sufficient to provide 
maintenance for the wife or children, 
the individual may be committed “to 
the jail or workhouse of the county, 
there to remain until he shall comply 
with such order, give security for the 
performance thereof, or be discharged 
by due course of law.” No comments 
on this provision are necessary. 

Fortunately, in practice, very few 
courts resort to this provision in en- 
forcing the support requirements in 
old age assistance cases. But, if this is 
so, why should the legislature insist up- 
on preserving on the statute books these 
antiquated provisions? It is possible, 
in this respect, to use the words of a 
former secretary of public assistance of 
the commonwealth addressed informal- 
ly to a member of one of the legislative 
committees: ‘Why do you make laws 
which you don’t expect, and don’t want, 
us to enforce?” 

This, in substance, is the present 
Support Law in Pennsylvania, and the 
duty to enforce it devolves upon the 
department of public assistance and the 
local and state courts. In practice, how- 
ever, the department of public assistance 
seldom uses this legal power of enforce- 
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ment directly; the method of enforce- 
ment now preferred will be discussed 
later. 


FIRST SCALE OF REQUIRED 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


It was mentioned before that there 
was not uniform enforcement of support 
laws during the first years of operation 
of old age assistance in Pennsylvania. 
It was only when consolidation of public 
assistance in the state was on the way to 
being well established that the first 
serious attempts to enforce the support 
law were made. 

In November, 1937, the secretary of 
public assistance, Karl de Schweinitz, 
in a memorandum to the state board of 
assistance, offered a tentative scale on 
the basis of which the amount of contri- 
butions from relatives could be approxi- 
mately determined. This scale was based 
on a minimum health and decency 
budget for industrial workers.’? This 
budget (which showed the minimum 
amount of income needed by families of 
from one to nine persons) was prepared 
in 1927; and the scale, as offered to the 
Board, was brought up to date by ad- 
justing it to the current cost of living. 
If the actual income of a legally re- 
sponsible relative was at or below the 
amount shown for the size of his family, 
no contributions were required from 
him. This minimum amount varied 
from $70 per month for the “family 
of one” to $200 for the family of nine or 
over. The state board of assistance 
adopted this scale, and it was incorpo- 
rated into the Employes’ Manual." At 

10 This scale was taken froma University of Penn- 
sylvania publication: Morris E. Leeds and C. Canby 
Balderston, Wages: A Means of Testing Their Ade- 
quacy (Philadelphia, 1931). 

11 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department 
of Public Assistance, Employes’ Manual, sec. II, 


Part 5, first issued June 17, 1938, and later revised 
several times. 


the same time, it was recognized by the 
board and the department of public 
assistance that old age assistance should 
be administered on a family unit basis, 
and a policy covering this decision was 
worked out. 

According to this policy, assistance 
could be denied if the legally or naturally 
responsible relatives living in the same 
family group (“family unit” or “budget 
unit”) with the applicant were able to 
support him. Their ability to support or 
contribute to the support of the ap- 
plicant was to be determined by the 
county boards of assistance on the 
basis of the minimum monthly require- 
ments scale as a guide, but they were 
given considerable freedom to make 
exceptions when they were regarded as 
essential. The contribution was generally 
to be the amount by which the actual 
income in the household exceeded the 
minimum amount specified. However, 
here, too, the county boards of assist- 
ance were given some leeway for adjust- 
ments in extraordinary situations. If 
the relative who was found able to 
contribute refused to do so, the county 
board of assistance could petition the 
court for a support order; if this was 
granted, the amount of the order was to 
be counted as income of the applicant 
or recipient of old age assistance, and 
his grant reduced correspondingly. 

' This scale was also to be used in de- 
termining the amount of contributions 
required from legally responsible rel- 
atives not living in the same household 
with the applicant or a recipient, as 
well as contributions from both legally 
and naturally responsible relatives liv- 
ing in the household but not considered 
as a part of the applicant’s family unit. 
This sounds very vague and complicated, 
and, indeed, there was much time spent 
by both visitors and supervisors in try- 
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ing to understand and to apply this 
policy to actual situations encountered 
in the field.” 

Generally speaking, if an old age ap- 
plicant or recipient lived with his spouse 
or children, such a group was regarded 
as a family unit. If, however, such a 
person lived in a room provided by the 
son, daughter, or other relative, either 
for consideration or without it, and 
maintained a separate table, then, ac- 
cording to the policy, there were two 
family units: one, that of the applicant; 
and the other of the relative. Border- 
line cases were especially trying and time- 
consuming, and some supervisors in- 
sisted on visitors’ going to absurd lengths 
to produce acceptable proof that there 
were two units and not one. In some 
cases visitors just could not decide and 
termed the situation as one family unit, 
even in the face of very clear and em- 
phatic protests of the parties concerned. 
On the whole, though, both the visitors 
and the supervisors endeavored to reach 
an equitable decision in accordance with 
the actual situation. The supervisors 
who insisted on almost detective work— 
on such details as whether the same 
cooking utensils were used by both 
groups, or how the food was stored in 
the icebox, or whether the shopping 
was done together or separately—were 
in a small minority. 

It has already been noted that the 
county boards were given the power to 
reduce the amount of required contribu- 
tion in extraordinary situations if it was 
shown that payment of the full amount 
determined by the scale created undue 
hardships for the relatives. 


12 The writer was an employee of one of the 
county boards of public assistance in Pennsylvania 
at the time when this and the later-date scale were 
in operation, and much of the descriptive and illus- 
trative material in this review is taken from his 
personal experience as a visitor in an urban area. 


SECOND SCALE AND POLICY OF 
‘““NATURALLY RESPONSIBLE” 
RELATIVES 


However, after the scale was in opera- 
tion for some time, it was found un- 
satisfactory. This was so for two reasons: 
first, the scale set a flat-income figure 
for all families, regardless of variations 
in actual income and standards of liv- 
ing; and second, the autonomy given 
to county boards in using this scale 
permitted too many exceptions, and 
relatives who could show expenditure of 
all their income were too often excused. 
Consequently, a new scale was worked 
out and appeared in the revised section 
II, Part 5, of the Employes’ Manual 
under the date of November 20, 1939. 
As before, all relatives earning under 
$75 a month were excused from con- 
tributing anything. If a single person 
earned between $75 and $84 per month, 
he was required to contribute $5; and, 
if he earned between $85 and $94, the 
contribution was determined at $8. 
But if, in either case, there were depend- 
ents, no contribution was required. In 
the income range between $95 and $104, 
a single person was to contribute $12; 
and a family of two, $5. So the scale 
went up gradually. For instance, when 
the combined income in the relative’s 
household was between $155 and $164, 
a single person was expected to con- 
tribute $42, while a family of two had to 
contribute $30; the contribution from 
a family of three was set at $20, and the 
family of four was expected to give $12 
per month. If the relative’s family was 
composed of five persons, only a five- 
dollar contribution was required, and 
none, if the family exceeded five. 

This new scale was more liberal than 
the previous one, but it possessed one 
great disadvantage: it was to be applied 
without regard to any other factors in 
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the circumstances of a relative. The 
effect of this gradual increase in the 
rigidity of policy and its interpretation 
was, inevitably, a decrease in case load 
and, in many cases, real hardships on 
both the aged persons and the relatives. 
And, indeed, this was the case, as was 
shown by the statistics of the depart- 
ment of public assistance. In this re- 
spect it is necessary, however, to point 
out that the statistics, as compiled, 
tabulated, and interpreted by the de- 
partment of public assistance, do not 
give a very clear picture of the situation. 
The number of cases closed “‘due to in- 
creased contributions from relatives” 
does not give the full story. And factors 
such as more rigid interpretation of the 
policy and a stricter application of the 
scale or redefinition of what constituted 
the family unit (or budget unit) have 
not so far been mentioned in the monthly 
publication of the department of public 
assistance."3 

Little remains to be said about the 
new scale. Adopted late in 1939, just at 
the time when prices were beginning to 
rise, it remained unchanged until late 
in 1942, when it was revised to take into 
consideration the increased cost of liv- 
ing; but, from such information as is 
available, the increase was apparently 
only about 15 per cent. Considering the 
situation in the state as a whole, and 
especially in its industrial sections, this 
failure to revise the scale adequately 
was equivalent to increasing the amount 
of required contribution in each income 
bracket. 

Mention was made previously of the 
fact that “naturally responsible rela- 
tives” are also expected to contribute to 
their aged kin. This term needs further 


13 Pennsylvania Department of Public Assist- 
ance, “Pennsylvania Public Assistance Statistics,” 
published monthly in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(mimeographed). 


elucidation. If a nephew, or a son-in-law, 
or any other relative had been caring 
fully or in part for the applicant or 
recipient for a considerable but un- 
specified length of time, such a relative is 
termed “naturally responsible.” In fact, 
later interpretation of this policy in- 
cluded any person, related or unrelated, 
who had taken care of an aged indigent 
person without any monetary consid- 
eration. 

This may be illustrated by two cases," 
which not only explain the term “natural- 
ly responsible relative” but also illus- 
trate the gradual change in policies af- 
fecting the contributions from relatives. 
Both are somewhat extreme and out of 
the ordinary; and it must be borne in 
mind, in all fairness, that not in all 
cases are such hardships wrought upon 
the recipients of old age assistance and 
their relatives. Nevertheless, they show 
clearly the change over the period of 
a few years. 

One case is that of a bedridden wo- 
man, Mrs. A., a widow, who was left by 
her uncle in care of Mrs. B., a kindly 


‘widow with two small daughters, some- 


thing over ten years previously. It was 
agreed that the uncle would pay a stipu- 
lated monthly amount*’ to “Mrs. B., 
who was not related to Mrs. A. This ar- 
rangement lasted for two or three years 
until the uncle died and payments to 
Mrs. B. ceased. Mrs. B. had not the 
heart to send the bedridden woman to a 
poorhouse or a hospital—and, indeed, 
there was no hospital for the chronically 
ill in that community, large as it was. 
So, for several years, Mrs. B. cared for 


™4 Names and other identifying information are 
omitted. All factual material in the case records is 
the property of the department of public assistance 
and is confidential. 


1s The amount of this payment was not available 
but it is immaterial in this case. 
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Mrs. A. free of charge, until the blessed 
hour arrived when Mrs. A. could be- 
come a beneficiary of old age assistance. 
Her application was approved, and the 
checks began to come regularly to Mrs. 
A., who could not even indorse them 
without help. It was, of course, Mrs. B. 
who spent the grant on behalf of her 
invalid friend. The grant itself was less 
than the maximum, because Mrs. B. 
told the visitor investigating the ap- 
plication that she would not charge the 
full rent permitted by the budget, nor 
did she need the full allowance for fuel. 
Both of these items together, according 
to the budget then in force, amounted 
to a maximum of $15 per month. As long 
as Mrs. A.’s grant covered the cost of 
food and medicine and some other mis- 
cellaneous expenses, Mrs. B. was satis- 
fied. 

All went well until the end of 19309, 
when pressure was brought on the 
county boards to enforce the new scale 
strictly, as well as the policy concerning 
legally and naturally responsible rel- 
atives, and to interpret budget and 
family unit more narrowly. By this 
time, Mrs. B.’s daughters were grown 
and employed. They co-operated with 
the visitor fully, though grudgingly, in 
reporting their earnings regularly every 
month. There was no other income in 
Mrs. B.’s family. The first scale was 
explained to them, as well as the rule 
allowing 25 per cent of net income for 
the personal needs of each “secondary” 
wage-earner (that is, not a husband or 
wife). Mrs. A.’s grant was somewhat 
reduced; but Mrs. B. felt that she still 
could manage, though with difficulty. 
After the new scale went into effect, it 
was some time before a revisit could be 
made; and it was found that one of the 
girls had married and left the house- 
hold. The other girl was paying her 


mother “board money,” the rent for the 
house, and also provided fuel. When 
her income was averaged over the three- 
month period, it was found that Mrs. 
A.’s grant had to be reduced from some- 
thing like $17 per month to about $6 a 
month, since both Mrs. B. and her 
daughter, according to the new inter- 
pretation of the policy, were considered 
“naturally responsible persons,” though 
not at all related to Mrs. A. The super- 
visor, to whom the writer took the case 
for consultation and to point out the 
utter absurdity of such an interpretation, 
could see nothing absurd or unfair in 
this and ordered the immediate reduc- 
tion of the grant. Furthermore, she did 
not feel that she could “‘call this case to 
the attention of higher authority be- 
cause this was a clear and reasonable 
case of natural responsibility.” Further 
questioning revealed the fact that the 
supervisor based her “feeling” upon the 
ten or so years during which Mrs. B. 
took care of Mrs. A. without any com- 
pensation; although, in order to do this 
and, at the same time, to bring up her 
daughters, she scrubbed floors, did all 
sorts of work, and “went without,” 
until by now she was barely able physi- 
cally to look after her immediate house- 
hold and needed considerable medical 
attention herself. No consideration was 
given to the feelings of Mrs. B.’s daugh- 
ter, the only wage-earner in the family, 
who was now required by the state (or, 
perhaps we might say, was forced by the 
state rule) to assume financial responsi- 
bility for an unrelated person. This 
meant that she had to go without many 
necessities, and she resented this un- 
warranted thrusting upon her of re- 
sponsibility which she herself felt she 
ought not to be expected to assume. 

Another case was that of a man who 
lived in the home of his widowed sister. 
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The family consisted of these two and 
the recipient’s nephew, who was em- 
ployed by a gas company. This young 
man had to have uniforms for his job, 
and there were various other special 
expenses connected with it. The grant 
received by Mr. X. prior to the intro- 
duction of the new scale was something 
like $15 a month, and this was accepted 
by the family, although the nephew 
complained that he did not have enough 
of his salary left for himself, particularly 
since he was about to be married. When 
the new scale went into operation, none 
of the allowances for extraordinary ex- 
penses could be made; and the income 
in the family from one wage-earner— 
the nephew of Mr. X.—was considered 
sufficient to discontinue Mr. X.’s grant 
altogether. The writer explained the 
new scale and the “naturally responsible 
relatives” policy and informed the fami- 
ly that they could request a hearing be- 
fore the board; but, although they pro- 
tested vehemently the discontinuance 
of the grant, they never availed them- 
selves of this provision of the law. It may 
be added that the nephew could not 
very well take the time off from his job 
without financial loss and that Mr. X.’s 
sister was not in physical condition to 
make the trip in order to appear before 
the appeal committee. As for Mr. X. 
himself, he was quite senile, was very 
hard of hearing, and could not speak 
very distinctly; so, to all intents and 
purposes, a trip to the main offices of 
the county board was, for him, a physi- 
cal impossibility. 


ENFORCING CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM RELATIVES 


When a legally responsible relative 
refuses to contribute toward the support 
of an old age assistance recipient, al- 
though he is deemed able to do so by 


the county board, or if he insists on 
making smaller contributions than re- 
quired in accordance with the scale, the 
usual procedure is to bring the case to 
the attention of the court. The law 
authorized the agency to enter a suit, 
but practices in the state vary. In most 
counties, when efforts to obtain a full, 
required contribution from the relative 
have failed, it is the duty of the visitor 
to explain to the recipient that he must 
turn to the court. In the counties where 
there is a court of domestic relations, 
such cases are usually handled much bet- 
ter and with more consideration for the 
aged person. In Philadelphia and Al- 
legheny counties, for example, investi- 
gations are handled by trained court 
workers or probation officers, and the 
hearings are informal. On several oc- 
casions the writer heard the comments of 
recipients about these court hearings, 
and the consensus was that these con- 
ferences were helpful; in fact, in some 
cases they had apparently helped to 
improve relations between the aged 
individual and his relatives. However, 
this does not in any way mitigate the 
fact that an aged person must go through 
great mental anguish before he brings 
himself to apply to the court for a sup- 
port order, unless, of course, relations 
with relatives were already strained or 
bad. But courts of domestic relations, 
designed to handle just such family 
situations, do not exist in every county. 
Ordinarily, it is the county court that 
handles support cases. Usually, it is 
only dire necessity and an implied threat 
of discontinuance of the grant that 
makes the aged recipient, in most cases, 
turn to the court for a support order 
against his children or grandchildren.” 


16 Ethel Hart, in her article on “The Responsi- 
bility of Relatives under the State Old Age Assist- 
ance Laws,” characterized the situation very well 
when she said that “to place the burden of prosecu- 
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If the court places an order against a 
legally responsible relative, the amount 
of this order is accepted by the county 
board even if it is below the required con- 
tribution; and the recipient’s grant is 
reduced correspondingly. However, if 
the relative does not make payments, 
the department of public assistance does 
not allow an increase in grant. Instead, 
when more than two payments are 
overdue, the aged person is required to 
complain to the court. In the majority 
of cases the courts have no machinery 
for collecting delinquent and/or cur- 
rent payments due, and the remedy 
seems to be a rehearing or an arrest of 
the recalcitrant relative. The court may 
decrease the amount of court order; or 
the court order may prevail and the 
relative begins payments, for the time 
being anyway. In either case, much time 
usually elapses, and all the while the 
aged individual has to get along the 
best he can on an oftentimes ridiculously 
small “‘supplementary grant.” 


FAILURE OF THE PURPOSE OF 
THE SUPPORT LAW 


It has been the perennial assertion of 
all advocates of legal responsibility of 
relatives that the law merely set, in 
statute form, that which is practiced by 
custom; namely, the natural feeling of 
responsibility which exists among the 
members of a family. The law, they 
say, preserves the family unit and, in- 
cidentally, lightens the financial burden 
of the state. It seems that it would have 
been better if this talk about the “‘pres- 
ervation of family” were dropped once 
and for all. Early studies in Pennsyl- 
vania have demonstrated with sufficient 
clarity that, in the great majority of 


tion upon the old person may be just and legal, but 
it seems a cold and hard kind of justice.” See this 
Review, XV (March, 1941), 38. 


cases, children can ill afford to sup- 
port their parents without depriving 
their own families of necessities and 
their children of opportunities.‘’? In- 
stead of strengthening the family ties, 
enforcement of the Support Law tends 
to plant seeds of dissension among the 
relatives held responsible and to aggra- 
vate their relations with the aged recip- 
ients. It is hardly possible that a rela- 
tive who does not have the feeling of 
responsibility toward an aged person 
will suddenly acquire this feeling when 
confronted with a requirement of the 
law or with a court order. On the con- 
trary, such a practice tends, logically, 
to bring strained relations where pre- 
viously good will prevailed or to ag- 
gravate already existing feelings of 
estrangement. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
contributions from relatives made vol- 
untarily should not be counted as the 
income or resources of an applicant or a 
recipient; although, as a rule, such con- 
tributions are small, and in most cases 
irregular. However, as long as the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act re- 
quiring that all resources must be con- 
sidered in calculating the old person’s 
grant are in force, such contributions 
should be counted in determining al- 
lowances for old age assistance recipients. 
This is the case in Texas, for instance, 
where the income from relatives is taken 
into consideration in preparing the 
budgets for the recipients. But in that 
state the law expressly prohibits the 
agency to investigate the financial cir- 
cumstances of the relatives.™® 

17 See Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pen- 
sions, Reports, particularly 1919 and 1925; and 
Abraham Epstein, The Problem of Old Age Pensions 


in Industry (Harrisburg: Old Age Pension Commis- 
sion, 1926). 


18 Texas Acts, 1939, S.B. No. 9, sec. 3. Also see 
Utah 1939 Suppl. to Rev. Statutes, 1933, sec. 76 A 21. 
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In general, it may be said that, al- 
though the Pennsylvania public assist- 
ance organization is in many respects 
very sound and is in advance of some 
other states—particularly since it is a 
state that assumes all responsibility for 
the indigent aged and administers old 
age assistance in co-operation with 
county boards—however, the present 
Support Law is far from attaining its 
stated objective, that is, preservation 
of the family. While perhaps it is tempo- 
rarily true that the greatly increased 
incomes of employed relatives make 
it possible to close many cases of old age 
assistance recipients for “increased con- 
tributions from relatives,” the adminis- 
trative rules have not kept the scale 
of contributions up to date. Nor does 
the state agency follow up the closed 


cases, to make sure that the recipients 
whose grants were discontinued are 
really not in want. Once the state as- 
sumes responsibility for aged persons in 
need, this responsibility should not end 
with a mere closing of the case when the 
relative’s income increases beyond a 
certain minimum. Nor is it sufficient to 
set up a scale of contributions without 
adequate machinery or means of re- 
vising it sufficiently often to keep it on 
a current basis. And, in the last analysis, 
the General Assembly ought to be realistic 
enough to see that the professed aim of 
the Support Law has never been at- 
tained and ought to revise its statutes 
according to the actual conditions, with 
due regard to the aged people in the 
state and to their relatives. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE POOR LAWS 


HOWELL V. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, _ statesman, 
B diplomat, scientist, was also our 
first American economist. It is 
interesting that his writings severely 
criticized the statutory provision for aid 
to the poor and needy. He advocated 
repeal of the poor laws long before the 
writings of Malthus roused fervid sup- 
port in England and America for that 
extreme change in public policy; and he 
challenged the Elizabethan provision of 
public aid for the poor which had been 
made part of the system of poor relief in 
every colony founded in America. 

Franklin’s most extensive discussions 
of the poor laws were written in England 
during his almost continuous residence 
there from 1757 to 1775. This period of 
his residence in England was one of in- 
tensive discussion and general condem- 
nation of the poor laws. Squires, clergy- 
men, justices, legislators, and landown- 
ers wrote pamphlets and contributed 
articles to the press on the subject. Pub- 
lic discussion was caused by exaggerated 
ideas of the rise in the costs of poor re- 
lief.* Franklin’s interest in economic and 
political questions soon impelled him to 
join in the discussion. 

The Franklin writings on the poor 
law covered the period from 1753, when 
he was aged forty-seven, to 1789, a year 
before his death at the age of eighty- 
four. The most important of these writ- 
ings include the ‘“‘Letter to Peter Collin- 
son, Philadelphia, May 9, 1753”; “Essay 
on the Price of Corn, and Management 
of the Poor” (London, 1766); “Essay on 

«Cf. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Poor 


Law History, Part I: The Old Poor Law (London: 
Longmans, Green, 1927), p. 265. 
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the Laboring Poor,” (London, April, 
1768); and “Letter to Baron Francis 
Maseres, London, June 17, 1772.” 

The “Letter to Peter Collinson’? in 
1753 introduced Franklin’s principal ar- 
gument against poor laws. He began by 
asserting that English laborers lacked 
industry and thrift, while German work- 
ers showed both qualities; and he ob- 
served: 


When I consider that the English are the 
offspring of Germans, that the climate they live 
in is much of the same temperature, and when I 
see nothing in nature that should create this 
difference, I am tempted to suspect it may arise 
from the constitution; and I have sometimes 
doubted whether the laws peculiar to England, 
which compel the rich to maintain the poor, have 
not given the latter a dependence, that very 
much lessens the care of providing against the 
wants of old age. 


Franklin went on to include private 
and sectarian charities in his criticism. 
He stated that the poor in Protestant 
countries on the Continent of Europe 
were generally more industrious than 
those in Catholic countries, and he con- 
cluded: ‘““May not the more numerous 
foundations in the latter for the relief of 
the poor have some effect towards ren- 
dering them less provident?” 


2 Works of Benjamin Franklin (Sparks ed.), VII, 
66-68. The letter was first printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (London), January, 1834. In addition to 
discussing poor laws in the letter, Franklin dwelt 
upon the economic aspects of Indian life, the prog- 
ress of education in America, and the problem of 
assimilating German immigrants. Peter Collinson 
(1694-1768), English naturalist and antiquarian, 
was an intimate friend and a regular correspondent. 
He became acquainted with Franklin through his 
interest in electrical experiments. He corresponded 
with other Colonial men of science and was a con- 
tributor to the Public Library of Philadelphia. 
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The thesis that provision for the needy 
tends to destroy the personal qualities 
of industry and thrift was based on 
Franklin’s belief that the sharp spur of 
necessity and a longing for freedom from 
toil are the motivations for labor and 
that any security against the economic 
hazards of life will only cause increased 
pauperism. Franklin continued: 


It seems certain that the hope of becoming 
at some time of life free from the necessity of 
care and labor, together with the fear of penury, 
are the mainsprings of most people’s industry. 
To those, indeed, who have been educated in 
elegant plenty, even the provision made for the 
poor may appear misery; but to those who have 
scarce ever been better provided for, such pro- 
vision may seem quite good and sufficient. 
These latter, then, have nothing to fear worse 
than their present condition, and scarce hope 
for anything better than a parish maintenance. 
So that there is only the difficulty of getting 
that maintenance allowed while they are able to 
work, or a little shame they suppose attending 
it, that can induce them to work at all;and what 
they do, will only be hand to mouth. 


Franklin proceeded to apotheosize the 
principle that industry and thrift are 
destroyed by aid to the poor by identi- 
fying it with the laws of nature and God: 


To relieve the misfortunes of our fellow 
creatures is concurring with the Deity; it is 
godlike; but, if we provide arrangement for 
laziness, and support for folly, may we not be 
found fighting against the order of God and 
nature, which perhaps has appointed want and 
misery as the proper punishments for, and cau- 
tions against, as well as necessary consequences 
of, idleness and extravagance? Wherever we 
attempt to amend the scheme of Providence, 
and to interfere with the government of the 
world, we had need be very circumspect, but we 
do more harm than good. 


The letter was concluded by an inter- 
esting comment on workhouses,? which 
at that time Franklin believed might 


3 In England the term ‘“‘workhouse’”’ was used as 
synonymous with ‘‘poorhouse” or “poor farm” or 
‘“almshouse”’ in America. 


WILLIAMS 


serve not only to employ the poor but 
also, by an unpleasant atmosphere, to 
act as a deterrent to applications for 
public aid. He stated: 


They [the poor] should therefore have every 
encouragement we can invent, and not one 
motive to diligence be subtracted; and the sup- 
port of the poor should not be by maintaining 
them in idleness, but by employing them in 
some kind of labor suited to their abilities of 
body, as I am informed begins of late the prac- 
tice in many parts of England, where work- 
houses are erected for that purpose. If these 
were general, I should think the poor would be 
more careful, and work voluntarily to lay up 
something for themselves against a rainy day, 
rather than run the risk of being obliged to 
work at the pleasure of others for a bare sub- 
sistence, and that too under confinement. 


Franklin did not again mention work- 
house care as a satisfactory mode of re- 
lief; and it must be concluded, in view 
of his subsequent strenuous attacks on 
all forms of poor relief, that he did not 
continue to regard workhouses as an 
exception. 

But by 1766, when he was residing in 
England, Franklin was more forthright 
in questioning the poor laws, and for the 
first time advocated outright repeal. He 
made the following statement in the 
essay “On the Price of Corn, and Man- 
agement of the Poor”’: 


I am for doing good to the poor, but I differ 
in opinion about the means. I think the best 
way of doing good to the poor, is, not making 
them easy in poverty, but leading or driving 
them out of it. In my youth, I travelled much, 
and I observed in different countries, that the 
more public provisions were made for the poor, 
the less they provided for themselves, and of 
course became poorer. And, on the contrary, the 
less was done for them, the more they did for 
themse] ‘es, and became richer.‘ 


4 Works, II, 355-60. The essay was originally 
published in the London Chronicle in 1766 under the 
pseudonym of “Arator.” It appeared in Political, 
Miscellaneous, and Philosophical Pieces, ed. Ben- 
jamin Vaughan (London, 1779), pp. 57-63. 
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England’s statutory provision for the 
economically needy, as well as private 
charitable aid, acted, he thought, to in- 
crease poverty by destroying industry, 
thrift, and independence. He said: 


There is no country in the world where so 
many provisions are established for them [the 
poor]; so many hospitals to receive them when 
they are sick and lame, founded and maintained 
by voluntary charities; so many almshouses for 
the aged of both sexes, together with a solemn 
law made by the rich to subject their estates to 
a heavy tax for the support of the poor. Under 
all these obligations, are our poor modest, 
humble, and thankful? And do they use their 
best endeavours to maintain themselves and 
lighten our shoulders of this burthen? On the 
contrary, I affirm, that there is no country in 
the world in which the poor are more idle, dis- 
solute, drunken, and insolent. The day you 
passed that act, you took away from before 
their eyes the greatest of all inducements to 
industry, frugality, and sobriety, by giving 
them a dependence on somewhat else than a 
careful accumulation during youth and health, 
for support in age or sickness..... In short, 
you offered a premium for the encouragement 
of idleness, and you should not now wonder that 
it has had its effect in the increase of poverty. 


Franklin advised the repeal of the 
English poor laws and painted a glowing 
picture of the benefits that would ensue: 


Repeal that law, and you will see a change in 
their manners. Saint Monday and Saint Tuesday 
will soon cease to be holidays. Six days shalt thou 
labour, though one of the old commandments 
long treated as out of date, will again be looked 
upon as a respectable precept; industry will 
increase, and with it plenty among the lower 
people; their circumstances will mend, and 
more will be done for their happiness by inuring 
them to provide for themselves, than could be 
done by dividing your estates among them.s 


5 The American economist, Willard Phillips, who 
edited Franklin’s economic writings in the Sparks 
edition of his works, stated in an editorial comment 
on this essay: “This paper was published nine years 
before the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ and takes the same 
view of the English poor-laws that is taken in that 
work”? (see Works, II, 360 n.). But, on the contrary, 
there is no similarity between Franklin’s comments 
and those of Adam Smith. When the latter discussed 
the English poor laws, he took a stand only on the 


Franklin suggested changes in poor 
law administration in 1766, in addition 
to his advocacy of repeal. He recom- 
mended that each English parish should 
be required to print and distribute a 
list of the names of all recipients of poor 
relief and the names and amounts of 
those paying poor rates.° He asserted 
that this system would act as a check on 
applications for aid, would restrain the 
approval by poor relief officials, and in- 
form voters of the affairs of the parish. 
Apparently he believed the last-named 
factor might result in action either to 
lower the poor rates or actually to re- 
peal the poor laws. 

Another essay, “On the Laboring 
Poor,”’? was written in London in 1768. 
Franklin stated that he had heard much 
invective in England during the preced- 
ing two years about the hardhearted- 
ness of the rich and much complaint of 
the great oppressions suffered by the 
laboring poor and wished to present the 
other side of the question. He asserted 


settlement and removal provisions, which he con- 
demned as hindering the mobility of labor and vio- 
lating ‘“‘natural liberty and justice”; he did not 
criticize the other sections of the laws (cf. Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, Cannan ed., I, 137, 435, 
141 f.). Conversely, Franklin did not mention 
settlement or removal but condemned the basic 
provision of the laws. Phillips also cited the position 
later taken by Malthus that public and private 
assistance to the destitute are rendered futile by the 
tendency of population increase to outstrip food 
supply. Of this thesis he said: “This is a result from 
which the characteristic philanthropy of Franklin 
would have revolted. He certainly would not have 
maintained that the resourceless sick, maimed, poor, 
and those destitute of the discretion requisite to 
support themselves should....be abandoned to 
perish of want.” Again, his interpretation must be 
challenged. Franklin advocated the repeal of the 
poor laws and the limitation of private charities, as 
emphatically as Malthus did. 


6 “Remarks to Owen Ruffhead” (London, 1766) 
in Posthumous Writings, ed. William Temple Frank- 
lin, II, 31 n. These comments also appear in Miscel- 
laneous Pieces, p. 63 n. 


7 Works, II, 367-71. 
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that the condition of the poor in England 
was by far the best in Europe. Men of 
fortune, he said, who had passed the 
poor laws had voluntarily subjected 
their own estates, and the estates of 
others, to the payment of a “tax for the 
maintenance of the poor, encumbering 
those estates with a kind of rent-charge 
for that purpose, whereby the poor are 
vested, as it were, in all the estates of the 
rich.” 

Franklin reiterated his stand that the 
poor laws induced dependency and pov- 
erty by destroying self-reliance when he 
said: 

But I fear that the giving mankind a de- 
pendence on any thing for support, in age or 
sickness, besides industry and frugality during 
youth and health, tends to flatter our natural 
indolence, to encourage idleness and prodigality, 
and thereby to promote and increase poverty, 
the very evil it was intended to cure; thus multi- 
plying beggars instead of diminishing them. 


Import duties on foreign-manufac- 
tured goods and the prohibition of manu- 
facturing in the colonies were held to be 
examples of the generosity of the rich 
toward the poor. Franklin wrote as fol- 
lows: 


There are so many laws for the support of 
our laboring poor, made by the rich, and con- 
tinued at their expense; all the difference of 
price, between our own and foreign commodi- 
ties, being so much given by our rich to the 
poor; who would indeed be enabled by it to get 
by degrees above poverty, if they did not, as too 
generally they do, consider every increase of 
wages, only as something that enables them to 
drink more and work less; so that their distress 
in sickness, age, or times of scarcity, continues 
to be the same as if such laws had never been 
made in their favor. 


It seems unlikely that Franklin actually 
believed that the returns from, protected 
manufactures went to the workers in the 
form of higher wages; and, furthermore, 
the statement contradicted Franklin’s 
strong stand that protectionism lowers 


the standard of living of the great body 
of consumers. Apparently, the state- 
ment did reflect his estimate of the 
habits and character of laborers. 

Two novel economic principles were 
advanced in the 1768 essay: first, that 
the poor benefit by luxurious and super- 
fluous expenditures by the rich; and, 
second, that the poor receive annually 
in the form of wages the whole of the 
clear revenues of a society. The following 
statement is important: 


Much malignant censure have some writers 
bestowed upon the rich for their luxury and 
expensive living, while the poor are starving, 
etc.; not considering that what the rich expend, 
the laboring poor receive in payment for their 
labor. It may seem a paradox if I should assert, 
that our laboring poor do in every year receive 
the whole revenue of the nation; I mean not only 
the public revenue, but also the revenue or 
clear income of all private estates, or a sum 
equivalent to the whole..... Our laboring poor 
receive annually the whole of the clear revenues of 
the nation, and from us they can have no more. 


Franklin admitted that it might be 
said that wages were too low but that in 
most cases this was due to the under- 
bidding of the seekers of employment. 
A law might be passed to raise wages, he 
said, but the price of manufacturing 
would then increase, foreign sales would 
fall accordingly, and unemployment 
would be the end result. Having disposed 
of minimum-wage legislation, anticipat- 
ing one ground of the stand later taken 
by the laissez faire English economists, 
Franklin inquired into other remedies 
for low wages. His conclusion embodied 
the recurrent thesis that the idleness and 
dissipation of the poor were the causes 
of their poverty, and the remedy for low 
wages therefore lay in their own hands. 
His observations on this point are inter- 
esting: 

I have said, a law might be made to raise 
their wages; but I doubt much whether it could 
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be executed to any purpose, unless another law, 
now indeed almost obsolete, could at the same 
time be revived and enforced; a law, I mean, 
that many have often heard and repeated, but 
few have every duly considered. Six days shalt 
thou labor. This is as positive a part of the com- 
mandment, as that which says, The seventh day 
thou shalt rest. But we remember well to observe 
the indulgent part, and never think of the other. 
Saint Monday is generally as duly kept by our 
working people as Sunday; the only difference 
is, that, instead of employing their time cheaply 
at church, they are wasting it expensively at the 
alehouse. 

Another viewpoint on the care of the 
poor is found in Franklin’s “Letter -to 
Baron Francis Maseres,’’® written in 
London, June 17, 1772. Maseres was one 
of the early proponents of care of the 
poor by providing annuities for them to 
purchase; and his proposal was that 
parliament authorize the parishes to act 
as corporations and sell old age annuities 
to the poor. The annuities would be pay- 
able quarterly, at a maximum rate of 
£20, to men at the age of fifty and wom- 
en at the age of thirty-five. Coverage 
would be achieved through voluntary 
purchases, each payment to be not less 
than £5. The funds would be invested in 
national securities at 3 per cent interest. 
A bill making provision for annuities 
passed the House of Commons in 1773, 
but failed in the upper house, principally 
because the landowners became alarmed 
at a provision making the parish rates 
security for the payment of annuities in 
case of a deficiency of funds. 

Maseres sent Franklin a copy of the 
plan in 1772 and asked for his com- 
ments. The reply stated that the provi- 
sion for annuities was an “excellent 
plan,” but Franklin’s succeeding re- 
marks indicate that this was no more 


8 The letter was first published in 1819 in Post- 
humous Writings, II, 54-57. It was also included in 
J. R. McCulloch (ed.), A Select Collection of Scarce 
and Valuable Economical Tracts (London, 1859), 


pp. 201-3. 


than a polite phrase. Franklin went on 
to make a counterproposal to Maseres, 
based on his observation of private 
homes for old people in Holland. These 
homes, he said, were handsome and well- 
furnished homes for the aged, requiring 
the payment of a fixed sum for entrance. 
Administration was carried on by vol- 
unteer committees of private citizens, a 
feature that appealed to Franklin’s 
laissez faire ideas. Franklin commented: 


These institutions seem calculated to prevent 
poverty, which is rather a better thing than 
relieving it; for it keeps always in the public eye a 
state of comfort and repose, with freedom from 
care in old age, held forth as an encouragement 
to so much industry and frugality in youth as 
may at least serve to raise the required sum 
(suppose 50 pounds) that is to intitle a man or 
woman at 50 to a retreat in these houses. And 
in acquiring the sum, habits may be acquired 
that produce such affluence before this age 
arrives, as to make the retreat unnecessary, and 
so never claimed. 


Franklin believed that such homes 
would be more advantageous in other 
ways than the annuity plan. Every un- 
claimed right would revert to the house, 
whereas all annuities would be claimed. 
He also asserted that “the prospect of a 
distant annuity will not be so influenc- 
ing on the minds of young people as the 
constant view of the comfort enjoyed in 
those homes, in comparison of which, 
even the payment and receipt of an- 
nuities are private transactions.” 

Franklin then posed a question, as he 
frequently did to express a conviction 
and gain a point, i.e., whether or not one 
or more of the homes in each county 
would result in “promoting industry and 
frugality among the lower people” and 
“of course lessening the enormous weight 
of the poor tax.” 

The counterproposal for the establish- 
ment of private homes for the aged, 
entered through private purchase, was 
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consistent with Franklin’s idea that in- 
dividual thrift and industry could pro- 
vide for the economic needs of old age 
and that any public or private project in 
the field should be of a nature to stimu- 
late the maximum development of those 
qualities. 

Franklin left no doubt that he in- 
tended his remarks on statutory poor 
relief for universal application. He ex- 
tended them specifically to the poor laws 
of America in the “Letter to Alexander 
Small,”® written in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 5, 1789. In this letter he said: 


I have long been of your opinion, that your 
[English] legal provision for the poor is a 
very great evil, operating as it does to the en- 
couragement of idleness. We have followed your 
example, and begin now to see our error, and, I 
hope, shall reform it. 


PRIVATE CHARITABLE PROGRAMS 


Although Franklin believed that pri- 
vate charitable assistance in the form of 
material aid was as inimical to industry 
and character as the poor laws, he ex- 
tended support to welfare organizations 
offering educational or what might to- 
day be called ‘“‘case-work” services. His 
comments on the administration and 
programs of service of certain early pri- 
vate charities are suggestive of later 
developments in the private social work 
field, eventually affecting public assist- 
ance practices. 

Franklin’s essay “Hints for Considera- 
tion Respecting the Orphan School- 
House in Philadelphia’ gives some of 
his views on private charities. He ob- 
served: “Charitable institutions, how- 
ever originally well intended and well 
executed at first for many years, are 
subject to be in a course of time cor- 
rupted, mismanaged, their funds mis- 
applied or perverted to private pur- 


10 Tbid., I, 159 f. 


9 Works, X, 407. 
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poses.”’ He recommended as a corrective 
measure that authority to govern the 
agency be vested in a permanent body 
of directors, who would establish regu- 
lations, carry on inspections, and super- 
vise the manager—a form of organiza- 
tion that has proved efficient and practi- 
cable. 

Other plans for the orphan school 
bore the stamp of Franklin’s individual- 
istic philosophy. He would have the 
orphans given credit for any funds 
brought in, and he would also credit 
them with the results of their labor, 
after subtracting their indebtedness for 
their maintenance and education. At 
discharge any credits would be paid the 
orphan, or, if there was a debit, the or- 
phan would be “exhorted to pay, if ever 
able, but not to be compelled.’”’ Those 
with credits would be “exhorted’’ to 
give part back to the institution, or at 
least to remember it favorably later. The 
managers would continue to counsel and 
advise the orphans after they had left 
the institution. 

Franklin’s activities as president of 
the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery” show that he 
realized the utility of what may be 
termed early forms of case-work assist- 
ance. He stated that the purpose of the 
society was 
to instruct, to advise, to qualify those, who 
have been restored to freedom, for the exercise 
and enjoyment of civil liberty, to promote in 
them habits of industry, to furnish them with 
employments suited to their age, sex, talents, 
and other circumstances, and to procure for 
their children an education calculated for their 
future situation in life..... 


The working plan of the society was 
drafted by Franklin. A committee of 
inspection superintended the general 
conduct of free Negroes, offered them 


11 Tbid., II, 513-16. 
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advice, instruction, protection from 
wrongs, and other friendly offices. A 
committee of guardians placed Negro 
children in suitable homes and as far as 
possible exercised the right of guardian- 
ship over them. A committee on educa- 
tion supervised the schooling of free 
Negro children and youths, influencing 
them to attend established schools or 
providing instruction. The committee 
also kept records of the births, mar- 
riages, and manumissions of Negroes. A 
committee on employment sought jobs 
for able-bodied free Negroes, on the 
basis that unemployment would induce 
“poverty, idleness, and many vicious 
habits.” The committee attempted the 
institution of simple and useful manu- 
factures and assisted those who were 
qualified in starting a business. 

Franklin’s will has been an object of 
study by persons interested in the form 
of bequests for private charitable and 
educational activities. Franklin left 
funds for the establishment of free 
schools in Boston, where he received his 
education, and for loans for the training 
of apprentices in Boston and Philadel- 
phia.” The loan funds included £1,000 
for citizens of Boston and the same 
amount for citizens of Philadelphia. 
Loans were to be made in amounts of 
£15-60 to young married artificers who 
were under twenty-five years of age, who 
had served a successful apprenticeship, 
who were of good moral character, and 
who could produce bonds for repayment 
in ten equal annual instalments of 5 per 
cent interest a year. Franklin made elab- 
orate calculations as to the growth of the 
funds, estimating that each fund would 
grow to £131,000 in one hundred years 
and £4,061,000 at the end of two hun- 
dred years. 

Great difficulty attended the execu- 


12 The will is printed in Works, I, 599-612. 


tion of the will, because of the narrow 
qualifications and the changes in the 
nature of vocational training. The funds 
did not grow as Franklin had antici- 
pated." The will is an example of the 
limitations of the “dead hand,” when 
long-time or self-perpetuating bequests 
are made in a rigid and narrow pattern 
and without provision for liquidation or 
modifications in accordance with social 
and economic changes. 


BASES OF FRANKLIN’S POOR 
LAW CRITICISM 


Franklin’s criticism of statutory poor 
relief rested on multiple grounds, some 
no more than practical observations, 
others attempts to advance economic 
principles or establish the nature of “eco- 
nomic man.” They were sometimes in- 
consistent with his views on other eco- 
nomic topics. Unlike his English con- 
temporary, Adam Smith, Franklin 
showed little sympathy for the dignity 
and worth of the laboring classes. 

That the spur of economic want, or 
the fear of want, was necessary to stir 
the laborer to work, Franklin held to be 
a law of nature and God." He believed 
the “natural” state of working persons 
was one of sloth, wastefulness, and dis- 
sipation."® “The common people do not 
work for pleasure generally, but from 
necessity,” he stated; and, if wages be- 
come higher or provisions cheaper, they 
respond by idleness.’® And, since “in- 
dustry in all shapes, in all instances, and 
by all means, should be encouraged and 
protected; indolence, by every possible 
method rooted out,’’’? the poor laws, 
which provided a security against eco- 
nomic want and fear of want, should be 

3 See William Cabell Bruce, Benjamin Franklin 
Sel f-revealed (1917), I, 151-53. 

14 See Works, VII, 67. 

ts See ibid., II, 368 f. 


16 Thid., pp. 393 f. 
17 Ibid., p. 390. 
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eliminated. His harsh estimate of the 
nature of “economic man” made him 
conceive of public assistance as an in- 
jurious device. 

Franklin’s narrow philosophical and 
social horizon and the class preconcep- 
tions of his day did not permit him to 
view human motivations in their full 
complexity and promise. He did not 
perceive that human laws giving eco- 
nomic aid to the destitute are an essen- 
tial part of a society whose goals include 
at least a minimum standard of living 
for all its:members. He showed no evi- 
dence of the vision and the optimism 
which might have led him to hold that 
human laws may so modify the social 
and economic environment as to modify 
human character and bring about in- 
creasingly more adequate human person- 
alities. 

Franklin’s second basic stand is close- 
ly related to his first principle. He held 
that individual industry, thrift, and 
initiative are sufficient to meet the eco- 
nomic needs of life, and a statutory pro- 
vision for the needy acts only to destroy 
those qualities and bring on increasing 
poverty. He believed that each indi- 
vidual was responsible for his economic 
welfare, as even the aged and disabled 
should have prepared for adversity while 
they had youth and health, and that any 
lessening of this responsibility would 
encourage individuals toward indolence 
and vice. The working of the economic 
system, in Franklin’s opinion, required 
that individuals should be left undis- 
turbed to gain their livelihood and their 
future security by selling their labor. 

Franklin’s conception of the individu- 
al economic man operating without 
governmental intervention was partly 
derived from his observations of the 
youthful and unexploited economic en- 
vironment of the American colonies. It 
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must have been colored by the remark- 
able personal success he himself had met 
with as a gifted enterpriser. This en- 
vironmental and personal background 
did not incline him to delve into the eco- 
nomic causes of destitution or to test his 
assumptions by intensive investigation 
or historical study."® 

The Franklin ideal of life was the 
exercise of thrift, caution, and diligence. 
He preached the virtues of industry and 
“settled low content,” and his motto 
“industry and frugality” constantly ap- 
peared in his works. He believed that in- 
dustry and frugality tend to increase the 
wealth, power, and grandeur of a nation 
more than any other virtues. He said: 

It has been computed by some political 
arithmetician that, if every man and woman 
would work for four hours each day on some- 
thing useful, that labor would produce sufficient 
to procure all the necessaries and comforts of 
life, want and misery would be banished out of 
the world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours 
might be leisure and pleasure.'9 

In Franklin’s opinion even the taxes 
and duties imposed on the American 
colonies by England might not be wholly 
injurious if they would incline the colo- 
nists toward the practice of thrift and 
industry. He made the following state- 
ment during his residence in England 
prior to the Revolutionary War: 


18 One passage in Franklin’s writings contradicts 


‘his otherwise consistently strong thesis that indi- 


viduals may control their economic destinies. He 
made the following statement in The Internal State 
of America, written after the Revolut‘onary War: 
“There can be no country or nation existing, in 
which there will not be some people so circum- 
stanced, as to find it hard to gain a livelihood; people 
who are not in the way of a profitable trade, and 
with whom money is scarce, because they have 
nothing to give in exchange for it; and it is always 
in the power of a small number to make a great 
clamor” (Works, II, 462). On the other hand, as has 
been shown, Franklin believed that persons could 
save enough while working to provide for any later 
periods of adversity. 


19 Works, Il, 451. 
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I hope my country folks will remain as fix’d 
in their Resolutions of Industry and Frugality 
till these acts are repealed. And, if I could be 
sure of that, I should almost wish them never to 
be repealed; being persuaded, that we shall 
reap more solid and extensive Advantages from 
the steady Practice of those two great Virtues, 
than we can possibly suffer Damage from all the 
Duties of Parliament of this kingdom can levy 
on us,?¢ 


Franklin’s stand that individuals can 
and should be completely responsible for 
their economic welfare is demonstrated 
in the maxims he published in Poor 
Richard’s Almanack. The sayings epito- 
mized the self-reliant man, who needed 
no help from the body politic and should 
not be hindered by the existence of poor 
laws from relying on his own industry, 
thrift, and virtue. The sayings were 
household words in Europe and America. 

He thought that his Almanack was 
generally read, and he “considered it as 
a proper vehicle for conveying instruc- 
tion among the common people, who 
bought scarcely any other books.” He 
therefore filled ‘‘all the little spaces that 
occurred between the remarkable days 
in the Calendar, with proverbial sen- 
tences,” to inculcate ‘“‘industry and fru- 
gality” as the means of “procuring 
wealth, and thereby securing virtue”; 
for he thought it was more difficult ‘for 
a man in want to act always honestly,” 
as (to use one of those proverbs) it is 
“hard for an empty sack to stand up- 
right.”’* 

The following maxims of Poor Richard 
illustrate Franklin’s teaching that thrift 
and industry will provide personal se- 
curity: 

If we are industrious, we shall never starve; 


for at the working man’s house hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter. 


20 Thid., V, 203. 


1 Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. 
William Duane (New York, 1859), I, 38. 


For age and want save while you may, no 
morning sun lasts a whole day. 

Sloth makes all things difficult, and industry 
all things easy. 

A penny saved is two pence clear. A pin a- 
day is a groat a-year. Save and have. 

Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty soon 
overtakes him. 

At a great Pennyworth pause awhile. 

Then plough deep while sluggards sleep, and 
you shall have corn to sell and to keep. Work 
while it is called, for you know not how much 
you may be hindered to-morrow. 

A man may, if he knows not how to save as 
he gets, keep his nose all his life to the grind- 
stone, and die not worth a groat at last. 

It would be thought a hard government, 
that should tax its people one-tenth part of their 
time, to be employed in its service; but idleness 
taxes many of us much more; sloth, by bringing 
on diseases, absolutely shortens life. Sloth, like 
rust, consumes faster than labor wears; while 
the used key is always bright, as Poor Richard 
says. But dost thou love life, then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff life is made 
of, as Poor Richard says. 

He that riseth late must trot all day, and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night; 
while Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty 
soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, let 
not that drive thee; and Early to bed, and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise, as Poor Richard says.?? 


It was Franklin’s belief that thrift and 
industry could operate to give individu- 
als the economic necessities of life even 
more freely in America than in Europe, 
because of the ease of securing owner- 
ship of land, the fertility of the soil, and 
the unused natural resources. Thus there 
was even less reason for a statutory pro- 
vision for the needy. Franklin disre- 
garded the decisions of all the Colonial 
assemblies to enact laws to provide for 
the destitute; he ignored the economic 
problems in his own state, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the experience with the needy 


22 See Thomas Herbert Russell (ed.), The Sayings 
of Poor Richard (n.d.), pp. 10, 34f., 35, 37, 393 
Works (Smyth ed.), III, 407 ff.; (Sparks ed.), II, 
95 f., 98. 
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disabled, aged, and unemployed persons 
who had found it necessary from the 
time of the earliest settlements to apply 
for aid to the public authorities. 

Any person in America, Franklin be- 
lieved, could go into the boundless woods, 
which “afford freedom and subsistence 
to any man who can bait a hook or pull a 
trigger.”’3 “The vast quantity of forest 
land we have yet to clear, and put in 
order for cultivation, will for a long time 
keep the body of our nation laborious 
and frugal.’’*4 He painted this picture of 
the economic situation in America: 

The only Encouragement we hold out to 
Strangers are, a good Climate, fertile Soil, 
wholesome Air and Water, plenty of Provision 
and Fuel, good pay for Labour, kind Neighbors, 
Good Laws, Liberty; and a hearty welcome; 
the rest depends upon a Man’s own Industry 
and Virtue. Lands are cheap, but they must be 
bought. All settlements are undertaken at pri- 


vate Expence; the Publick contributes nothing 
but Defence and Justice.?s 


The third argument that Franklin 
advanced in opposition to the poor laws 
was based on a comparative examination 
of the degrees of thrift and industry in 
countries with different methods of care 
for the needy. As has been shown, he 
attributed idleness, dependence, and 
vice among the working classes in Eng- 
land and France to the existence of pub- 
lic and private provision for the poor.” 

This argument rests on little more 
than practical observations and arbitrary 
deductions. They may or may not have 
been sagacious, but they certainly did 
not have any scientific basis. Approached 
systematically and objectively, in order 
to establish his position, it would have 
been necessary to assay and isolate the 


23 Works (Sparks ed.), IV, 209 f. 
24 Ibid., II, 450. 

3s Tbid., IX, 497 f. 

36 See ibid., II, 359; VII, 66 f. 
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many complex factors that went into the 
degree of industry and thrift of the 
people of a particular country. Franklin 
did not consider such factors as wage 
levels, working conditions, distribution 
of income, and degree of industrialism. 

Franklin’s fourth position was that 
the luxurious and superfluous expendi- 
tures of the rich benefit the poor by re- 
sulting in a demand for their labor.?’ 
Since he believed that the whole revenue 
of a society went to laborers, the poor 
could ask for no more, least of all for aid 
for which they rendered no service. 

“Tf the rich curtail their desires, or 
wishes,”’ Franklin asserted in 1774, “their 
riches serve, in proportion to their not 
using them, no more than ore in an un- 
worked mine.’’* He amplified the posi- 
tion in a letter to Benjamin Vaughan in 
1784, in which he said: 

I am not sure, that in a great state its luxury 
is capable of a remedy, nor that the evil is in 
itself always so great as it is represented..... 
Is not the hope of being one day able to pur- 
chase and enjoy luxuries a great spur to labor 
and industry? May not luxury, therefore, pro- 
duce more than it consumes, if without such a 
spur people would be, as they are naturally 
enough inclined to be, lazy and indolent?.... 
a shilling spent idly by a fool, may be picked 
up by a wiser person, who knows better what to 
do with it. It is therefore not lost. A vain, silly 
fellow builds a fine house, furnishes it richly, 
lives in it expensively, and in a few years ruins 
himself; but the masons, carpenters, and smiths, 
and other honest tradesmen have been by his 
employ assisted in maintaining and raising 
their families; the former has been paid for his 
labor and encouraged, and the estate is now in 
better hands.?9 


27 See ibid., II, 369 f. Franklin’s assertions that 
luxurious expenditures may be of general benefit do 
not harmonize with his earlier teachings on frugality, 
parsimony, and avoidance of ostentatious spending. 
It may be significant that Franklin began to tem- 
porize on luxurious expenditures after he himself 
had achieved wealth, fame, and social position. 


28 Thid., p. 393. 
29 Tbid., pp. 448-50. 
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The position that the luxurious ex- 
penditures of the rich are a benefit to 
wage-earners is not economically de- 
fensible. It is a species of the “made- 
work fallacy.” The wealth of a society 
rests on the nature and the amount of 
production of the necessary and con- 
venient goods and services. To the ex- 
tent that production is diverted into 
superfluities for a small section of the 
people, the wealth of the society is 
diminished and the standard of living 
for the whole is lowered.*° 


3° The similarity between Franklin’s stand and 
the tenets of the cynical English philosopher, 
Bernard de Mandeville (1670-1733) is marked. 
Franklin had known Mandeville during the stay in 
London (1724-26) and was familiar with his works. 
Franklin’s economic ideas were sometimes borrowed, 
and the occasion and the possibility existed in this 
instance. If the borrowing occurred, Franklin had 
distinguished company, as research has disclosed 
that Mandeville influenced Adam Smith, Hume, 
Berkeley, Hutchinson, Malthus, and Montesquieu. 

Mandeville originated the idea that luxurious 
expenditures benefit the poor, as asserted in Frank- 
lin’s work. It was part of the former’s notorious 
maxim that “private vices are public benefits.” He 
also anticipated Franklin in arguing that the labor- 
ing poor work only from dire necessity. Mandeville 
stated: “Every Body knows that there is a vast 
number of Journeymen Weavers, Tailors, Cloth- 
workers, and twenty other Handicrafts; who, if by 
four Days Labour in a Week they can maintain 
themselves, will hardly be persuaded to work the 
fifth; and that there are Thousands of labouring 
Men of all sorts, who will, tho’ they can hardly sub- 
sist, put themselves to fifty inconveniences, dis- 
oblige their Masters, pinch their Bellies, and run in 
Debt, to make Holidays. When Men shew such an 
extraordinary proclivity to Idleness and Pleasure, 
what reason have we to think that they would ever 
work, unless they were oblig’d to it by immediate 
Necessity?” 

Mandeville held that the superfluous purchases 
of the rich are the basis of trade and industry in a 
nation and give employment to its laborers. “He 
that gives the most Trouble to thousands of his 
Neighbors,” said Mandeville, ‘and invents the most 
operose Manufactures is, right or wrong, the great- 
est Friend to the Society.” He illustrated his conten- 
tion by the famed parable of the bees. 

Franklin was also writing in the tradition of 
Mandeville in his criticism of statutory assistance 
and private charities. Mandeville had written such 
passages as the following: “Charity, where it is too 


Franklin’s position that luxurious 
expenditures benefit the poor was related 
to the novel thesis that the laboring 
poor receive in the form of wages all of 
the clear revenue of a society. Since the 
laborers receive all of the revenues, he 
asserted, they cannot expect to receive 
more.#* Cannan, the English economist, 
showed that Franklin’s theory was an 
erroneous conception of the nature of the 
circulation of wealth. Carey later 
pointed out that the stand would mean 
that no income was going into capital 
savings, which certainly was not true, 
and, furthermore, that a demand for 
commodities does not necessarily mean 
a demand for labor.*3 It may be added 
that Franklin’s position shows the mis- 
taken idea that national wealth rests on 
monetary circulation, instead of con- 
sisting of the nature, volume, and dis- 
tribution of the production of goods and 
services. 


STAND AGAINST GOVERNMENTAL 
INTERVENTION 


Franklin’s opposition to statutory 
poor relief was a part of his laissez faire 


extensive, seldom fails of promoting Sloth and Idle- 
ness, and is good for little in the Commonwealth but 
to breed Drones and destroy Industry. The more 
Colleges and Alms-houses you build the more you 
may.” He also opposed charity schools, a position 
that brought a storm of denunciation about his 
head. He held that national wealth and the enjoy- 
ment of life by the favored classes requires a multi- 
tude of laborious poor and “to make the Society 
happy and People easy under the meanest Circum- 
stances, it is requisite that great Numbers of them 
should be Ignorant as well as Poor.” 


3t See Works (Sparks ed.), IT, 369 f. 


3? Edwin Cannan, A History of the Theories of 
Production and Distribution in English Political 
Economy (3d ed., 1924), p. 36 n. 


33 Lewis J. Carey, Franklin’s Economic Views 
(1928), pp. 218 f. Carey dealt briefly with some of 
Franklin’s poor law views. They were not treated in 
W. A. Wetzel’s monograph on Benjamin Franklin 
as an Economist, or by Mott and Jorgenson in 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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convictions. He was a strong believer in 
a minimum of public functions and was 
opposed to governmental intervention 
to meet the economic needs of the poor, 
just as he was opposed to intervention 
for the rich in the form of bounties and 
protective tariffs. He believed that a 
government should be characterized not 
only by passivity but also by frugality. 
However, he supported a moderate 
amount of public works, such as bridges, 
roads, canals, and other projects “tend- 
ing to the common felicity.’’34 

Franklin’s stand against governmental 
intervention is shown in his remarks on 
“restraint of trade.” He commended 
Colbert’s slogans of laissez-nous faire and 
pas trop gouverner and stated: 

Most of the statutes, or acts, edicts, arréts, 
and placarts of parliaments, princes, and states, 
for regulating, directing, or restraining of trade, 
have, we think, been either political blunders, 


or jobs obtained by artful men for private ad- 
vantage, under pretence of public good.35 


And the following statement gives a 
general application to governmental 
nonintervention. 


Naturally one would imagine, that the in- 
terest of a few individuals should give way to 
general interest; but individuals manage their 
affairs with so much more application, industry, 
and address, than the public do theirs, that 
general interest most commonly gives way to 
particular. We assemble parliaments and coun- 
cils, to have the benefit of their collected wis- 
dom; but we necessarily have, at the same time, 
the inconvenience of their collected passions, 
prejudices and private interests. By the help of 
these, artful men overpower their wisdom, and 
dupe its possessors; and if we may judge the 
acts, arréts, and edicts, all the world over, for 
regulating commerce, an assembly of great men 
is the greatest fool on earth.3 


Poor relief was second only to regu- 
lation of trade as a field which Franklin 


34 Works (Sparks ed.), X, 26 f. 
35 [bid., II, 401. 36 Thid., p. 448. 
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would leave untouched by legislation. 
His earnest injunction, since statutory 
poor relief existed in America and Eng- 
land, was for repeal of the laws.3” 
Franklin was an important figure in 
legislative affairs, and the assembly was 
a small, unicameral group in which per- 
sonal influence could play an effective 
role. From 1785 to 1788 he was the chief 
executive officer, then called the “presi- 
dent,” of the new state of Pennsylvania. 
Franklin’s writings on the poor laws 
demonstrate strong convictions on the 
subject, and obviously he must have 
considered their application in the Penn- 
sylvania statutes while he was burgess, 
and later as president. It may be in- 
dicative of his known interest that, while 
he was in London, he was notified of the 
passage of the poor law of 1766, pro- 
viding incorporated managers of the 
poor for Philadelphia and surrounding 
districts.** The letter containing a de- 
scription of the new law was sent by the 
assembly committee on correspondence. 
It is probable that Franklin, who was 
politically skilful and knew when not to 
press an issue, withheld efforts to repeal 
or limit the poor laws in Pennsylvania 
because of his sense of political expedi- 
ency and not because he had changed 
his stand on the question. He wrote at 
one time in a letter to a friend that “to 


get the bad Customs of a Country 


changed, and new ones, though better, 


37 See ibid., p. 359; X, 407. On his general con- 
demnation of governmental intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs, a younger contemporary, Dugald 
Stewart (1753-1828), the Scotch philosopher and 
political economist, observed that “the expressions 
laissez-faire and pas trop gouverner are indebted 
chiefly for their extensive circulation to the short 
and luminous comments of Franklin, which has so 
extraordinary an influence on public opinion in the 
old and new world” (Carey, op. cit., pp. 160 f.). 


38See Worthington C. Ford (ed.), Benjamin 
Franklin Papers in the Library of Congress (Wash- 
ington, 1905), p. 14. 
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introduced, it is necessary first to re- 
move the Prejudices of the People, en- 
lighten their ignorance, and convince 
them that their Interest will be promoted 
by the proposed Changes; and this is not 
the Work of a Day.”39 Repeal of the 
Pennsylvania poor laws would not have 
been the “work of a day,” and Franklin’s 
efforts on the subject were principally 
centered on “‘enlightment of the people.” 
He kept his opposition to the poor laws 
intact—less than a year before his death 
at the age of eighty-four he deplored 
America’s adoption of the English poor 
law system.” 

The contemporary influence of Frank- 
lin’s writings on the poor laws, as distinct 
from his direct personal influence, could 
not have been great, as his writings on 
the subject were not immediately and 
widely circulated* in America. 

Nor did his eminent position in Phila- 
delphia result in the consideration of his 
analyses of the poor laws by early poor 
law committees. In 1827, when a com- 
mittee was appointed to report remedies 
for the defects of the poor law system in 
Philadelphia and surrounding districts, 
no mention was made of Franklin’s 


39 Works (Smyth ed.), IX, 614 f. 
4° See Works (Sparks ed.), X, 407. 


41 The views contained in his letters, for example, 
were not available for many years. The “Letter to 
Peter Collinson,” written in 1753, was not published 
until 1834, and then appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in London. The “Letter to Francis 
Maseres,”’ 1772, was first published in 1819, again in 
London. The two letters first appeared in America in 
1840 in the Sparks edition of Franklin’s works. The 
essays “On the Price of Corn, and Management of 
the Poor” and “On the Laboring Poor,”’ which were 
first published in journals in London in 1766 and 
1768, respectively, and must have had at least a 
limited circulation in the American colonies, were 
written under pseudonyms. The former essay was 
first published under Franklin’s name in London in 
1779 and in America in 1809. The latter essay first 
appeared under his name in America in 1840 in the 
Sparks edition of his works. 


poor law views. The same year a poor 
law report to the Board of Guardians of 
the Poor of Philadelphia made no refer- 
ence to the poor law views of Philadel- 
phia’s most distinguished son.‘ 

However, Franklin’s activities in 
founding the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
Philadelphia in 1751 provided a model 
for a later experiment in poor law ad- 
ministration and finance in that city, 
undertaken while he was in London as 
agent for the province. Franklin had 
been approached in 1751 by a friend who 
was soliciting contributions for a hospital 
for the sick poor but who was meeting 
with little success. Franklin strongly 
approved the project*4 and worked out a 
strategy for securing public and private 
support.*s 

Franklin petitioned the provincial 
assembly for an appropriation of £2,000 
for a hospital for the needy sick and 
mentally ill of the province—the ap- 
propriation to become effective only if 
private contributions of an equal amount 
were raised. The plan included incorpora- 
tion of the private contributors into a 
managing body for the hospital, with 
the necessary corporate powers. A bill 
embodying the plan was introduced 
through Franklin’s influence, passed 
without difficulty, a drive for private 

42See William Boyd, Mathew Carey, ef al., 
Report of the Committee Appointed at a town meeting 
of the citizens of the City and County of Philadelphia 
on the 23d of July, 1827, To Consider the Subject of the 


Pauper System of the City and districts, and to Report 
Remedies for its defects (Philadelphia, 1827). 


43 Thomas Earp ef al., Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Board of Guardians of the Poor of the 
City and Districts of Philadelphia to visit the cities of 
Baltimore, New York, Providence, Boston, and Salem 
(Philadelphia, 1827). 


44 See this Review, II (1928), 469-86. 
48 See Works (Sparks ed.), I, 164-66. 


4 Pa. Laws, 1751, chap. 390. Looking back over 
the project, Franklin declared: ‘I do not remember 
any of my political manoeuvres, the success of which 
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matching donations was promptly suc- 
cessful, and the hospital was established. 

The year 1766 was a year of trade 
stagnation, unemployment, and suffer- 
ing in Philadelphia. Increasing com- 
plaints came from that city about the 
burden of the poor tax. The overseers of 
the poor informed the assembly that the 
poor tax was so great that it could not be 
raised or repeated, because of the stag- 
nation of business. The almshouse was 
reported too small, and “provision for 
work” was deemed essential.47 

The Franklin plan of financing and 
administering the Pennsylvania Hospital 
seemed so successful that the provincial 
assembly attempted to solve the vexa- 
tious problems of financing and operat- 
ing poor relief in Philadelphia by ap- 
plication of the same method. A bill was 
prepared and passed the assembly.‘ 
The Preamble stated that the poor taxes 
in Philadelphia were burdensome, while, 
on the other hand, there were many in- 
dividuals who would be willing to make 
voluntary contributions. 

The act provided that persons in 
Philadelphia and the surrounding dis- 
tricts who contributed £10 annually to 
the almshouse and workhouse would be 
made a body politic for the operation of 
the institution. They were given power 
to elect a board of twelve managers and 
a treasurer each year. They had the 
authority to erect a new almshouse and 
workhouse, issue rules, borrow funds, 
receive gifts, issue reports, etc. The new 
almshouse was to care for the impotent 
needy and the workhouse was for the 


at the time gave me more pleasute; or wherein, after 
thinking of it I more easily excused myself for hav- 
ing made calculated use of cunning” (Works [Sparks 
ed.], I, 166). 

47See Archives of Pennsylvania (ser. 8), VII, 
5823 f. 

48 Pa, Laws, 1766, chap. 534. 
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able-bodied. The overseers of the poor 
were retained to collect taxes and receive 
applications for outdoor aid. Upon com- 
plaint of two managers that a person was 
of disorderly conduct and likely to be- 
come chargeable, two magistrates might 
commit him to the workhouse for three 
months, unless he provided security.‘ 

The assembly soon learned that the 
financial plan they had borrowed did 
not work perfectly in the different set- 
ting. Private contributions were made, 
and managers assumed their duties. But 
they did not have sufficient funds for 
the buildings planned, and during the 
year 1767 it was necessary to authorize 
debts of £3,000 for completion of the 
project.’° Difficulties between the man- 
agers and the overseers of the poor arose 
soon after the passage of the act. The 
managers stopped outdoor relief to save 
expenses, and the overseers vehemently 
protested the need for discretionary 
grants of that mode of assistance." The 
overseers refused to levy taxes for the 
managers, and the assembly found it 
necessary in 1768 to authorize justices 
of the peace or city aldermen to order 
the overseers to levy poor taxes, upon 
complaint of the managers that funds 
were needed. A forfeit of £50 was set as 
the penalty for refusal by the overseers. 

Further difficulties arose during the 
Revolutionary War because of the im- 
poverishment of many of the contribu- 
tors and the deaths of others. Few suc- 
cessors replaced the early contributors. 


49 There is no evidence that Franklin was con- 
sulted about the application of his plan to statutory 
poor relief. However, he was notified of the passage 
of the act. 


5° Pa. Laws, 1767, chaps. 552, 567. 


st Charles Lawrence, History of the Philadelphia 
Almshouses and Hospitals (Philadelphia, 1905), 
Pp. 24. 


52 Pa. Laws, 1768, chap. 573. 
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In 1779 the assembly passed an act*3 
declaring the tax rate insufficient and 
noting that the occupation of Philadel- 
phia by the British had resulted in de- 
pletion of the ranks of contributors and 
managers. Managers and a treasurer for 
the almshouse and workhouse were ap- 
pointed by name in the act, and the tax 
was raised to 1s. 6d. for each pound of 
property and 36s. per poll for each free- 
man not otherwise rated, to be repeated 
as often as necessary. 

The assembly of 1782 provided*4 
that the overseers were to take over the 
management of the almshouse and work- 
house if managers were not elected or if 
they failed to carry out their duties. The 
act stated that the care of the poor was 
expensive and likely to increase and that 
it was difficult to secure more than a 
small number of private contributors. 

In 1784 the managers accused the 
overseers of hampering superintendence 
of the almshouse and workhouse. The 
overseers petitioned the assembly in 
1787, asking for consolidation of the 
managers and the overseers. The man- 
agers retorted that the overseers were 
remiss in the collection of taxes and 
furthermore were engaging in unlawful 
collusions. In 1789 the “Contributors to 
the relief and employment of the Poor in 
the City of Philadelphia” failed to elect 
managers and the overseers were given 
their duties. The poor law system bor- 
rowed from Franklin’s hospital plan was 
defeated by administrative conflict be- 
tween the semipublic managers and the 
overseers of the poor and by the failure 
of the private contributors to provide 
continuous funds and the requisite at- 
tention to administration.’ The plan 


583 Pa. Laws, 1779, chap. 839. 


54 Pa, Laws, 1782, chap. 562. 


58 For details of the administration of the Phila- 
delphia Almshouse and Workhouse during 1766-89 


which had worked successfully for the 
privately administered Pennsylvania 
Hospital was not adaptable to the public 
poor relief system. 

Franklin’s popular writing on eco- 
nomic individualism probably influenced 
the course of statutory poor relief in 
America and abroad more than his direct 
analyses of the subject. This influence 
was indirect and cannot be precisely 
measured, but there is ample evidence of 
its importance. It was expressed through 
the medium of Poor Richard’s Almanack® 
and its reprints. Franklin published the 
almanac from 1732 to 1757, selling about 
ten thousand copies annually. The max- 
ims of thrift, industry, and virtue rested 
on the assumption that each individual 
was responsible for his economic situa- 
tion and could make his material life 
secure by the exercise of the proper 
qualities. 

The effect of Franklin’s maxims was 
to popularize economic individualism 
both in Europe and in America and to 
help create public attitudes inimical to 
governmental intervention for the des- 
titute. The keystone of opposition to 
statutory poor relief in the nineteenth 
century was the allegation that it de- 
stroyed individual industry, thrift, and 
foresight, which were held sufficient to 
provide the material necessities of ex- 
istence without public aid. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


see William C. Heffner, History of Poor Relief Legis- 
lation in Pennsylvania 1682-1913 (Cleona, Pa., 
1913), pp. 101-6, and Lawrence, o?. cit., pp. 30-35. 


56 The Almanack of 1757 assembled the proverbs 
in a connected discourse, “The Way to Wealth,” in 
order to make a greater impression. Its influence is 
shown by the fact that the discourse was “copied in 
all the newspapers of the American continent, re- 
printed in Britain on a large sheet of paper to be 
stuck up in houses; two translations were made of it 
in France, and great numbers bought by the clergy 
and gentry to distribute among their poor parish- 
ioners and tenants” (Works [Duane ed.], p. 39). 





NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


PEOPLE PREFER TO WORK 


ERE has been a wonderful demonstra- 
iy ot in this country of the fact well 
known to social workers that the clients who 
were taken care of by the million during the 
depression years did not, as some people 
thought, prefer being idle on the relief rolls 
to accepting work when it was offered. Not 
only have all the people able to work gone 
off the relief rolls in all areas of “war pros- 
perity” but many of those who were con- 
sidered unemployable have also joined the 
ranks of those in the war industries. Men 
entitled to old age and survivors insurance 
have refused to accept the benefits offered 
as an alternative to work, and many of the 
old age assistance recipients have left the 
rolls to accept jobs; widows with children, 
and handicapped husbands have left the 
A.D.C. rolls to accept jobs; and many of the 
blind have found it possible to get employ- 
ment now and, like the rest of our clients, 
have preferred a job to a place on an as- 
sistance list. The public assistance review 
in the Social Security Bulletin (December, 
1943, Pp. 41-47) contains the following 
important statement: 

The fiscal year 1942-43 was marked by the 
closing of a larger proportion of cases receiving 
aid to dependent children, old-age assistance, 
and aid to the blind than any previous year in 
the operation of public assistance under the 
Social Security Act. These special types of 
assistance provide financial aid to individuals 
whose need usually continues over a long 
period of time and who ordinarily are handi- 
capped for employment by age, disability, or 
family responsibilities. It might be assumed 
that they would be relatively unaffected by 
changes in the labor markef- Increased employ- 
ment opportunities appear, however, to have 
resulted in the closing of a significant number of 
cases under all programs. 

In June, 1941, rolls for aid to dependent 
children began to decline; except for a few 
months following approval of new State plans, 


g2 


they continued downward at a fairly steady 
rate. About a year later, in July, 1942, the num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance began to 
drop, and in recent months there have also 
been reductions in the number of recipients of 
aid to the blind. A decrease in the number of 
requests for assistance as well as an increase in 
the number of closings has, of course, con- 
tributed to these declines. 


It has once more been demonstrated that 
the old terms “employable” and “un- 
employable” are determined by the state 
of the labor market as well as by the condi- 
tion of the client. Many of those who are un- 
employable when work is scarce are found 
to be members of the employable group 
when there is a demand for labor. 


SCHOOL LUNCH AND MILK 
PROGRAMS 


NE of the important, and, probably, 
permanent, gains that came out of the 
Emergency Relief policies of the depres- 
sion decade is the program of school lunches. 
Many social workers have long advocated a 
sound program of noonday school meals for 
all children in the public schools at public 
expense without a means test. The diddle- 
daddle way in which children have been 
made to bring their little “payments” for 
these important benefits takes one back to 
the days when education was a charity and 
the children brought their school money to 
help pay the teachers’ salaries. We have 
moved a long way since that time, but there 
is a long way for us yet to go in order to 
make our great public school system meet 
adequately the social needs of the children: 
1. Children should be given a good noon 
meal, properly served, which will be of 
educational benefit. Hastily planned 


t A very useful publication, School Lunches and 
Education, by the Co-operating Committee on 
School Lunches, has been issued by the U.S. Office of 
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schemes of feeding so-called “underprivi- 
leged children” in public parks with news- 
paper photographers taking pictures of 
them should end at once. But public funds 
are still being used to assist such programs. 
Children should not only be given, under the 
supervision of the educational authorities, 
a proper noon meal properly served but they 
should be given milk (what is called in some 
private schools a “little lunch”’) in the morn- 
ing session. 

Encouraging signs of an adequate school 
lunch program are now coming from 
Washington. A bill authorizing an appro- 
priation of $80,000,000 for the country- 
wide school luncheon and milk program 
for the next fiscal year and thereafter, in- 
stead of $50,000,000 as now provided, has 
been introduced by Senator Wagner at the 
request of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York and the Joint Commit- 
tee of Teachers Organizations (New York 
Times, February 16, 1944). 

Senator Wagner’s office stated that the 
Senator was convinced that the extra 
money was needed for an adequate pro- 


Education, Washington, D.C., in which the re- 
sponsibility of school officials in connection with 
school lunches is discussed as follows: “State and 
local school officials should consider the school lunch 
as a part of the total school program and should 
carry the administrative responsibilities for or- 
ganizing, operating, and maintaining it. The regular 
supervisory staff, State and local, general and special, 
should recognize the school lunch as an integral part 
of their supervisory program. Many of the chief 
State school officers have assumed responsibility for 
the development of the school lunch program in their 
respective States. Some of their activities in con- 
nection with the program have included sending out 
bulletins to the different schools in the State in order 
to emphasize the importance of the school lunch 
program and to offer help to local schools through 
State supervisors in planning for space and equip- 
ment, and in setting up standards of cleanliness and 
efficiency. In some States legislatures have voted 
funds to provide for school lunches in every school 
in the State. 

“Within the State and in local communities the 
department of education should serve as a clearing 
house for all problems that have to do with school 
lunchrooms since this agency has the special re- 
sponsibility for administering educational activities” 
(p. 8). 


gram which would include not only dis- 
tribution of food and milk but also develop- 
ment of community and school canning and 
gardening projects. Unfortunately, the 
Wagner bill names the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as administrator of the school lunch- 
eon program and goes counter to a bill 
drafted by the Office of Education. The 
latter bill quite properly puts the school 
luncheon program under the state educa- 
tion authorities, aided by local boards of 
education. 

A House agricultural subcommittee heard 
a spokesman for an important federal agen- 
cy argue that school luncheons were part of 
the educational program and should be un- 
der school operation, and social workers 
will approve this plan. 

School luncheon authorities at the Office 
of Education have been quoted as saying 
that school superintendents did not know 
how to plan luncheon programs under the 
present system and that, by the time they 
built and equipped a lunchroom, the federal 
funds might be cut off. They stated that the 
school luncheon “should be made part of 
the educational program, with children 
taught how to pick out a balanced diet.” 
The Office of Education is to be commended 
for its stand on this important question. 

The Office of War Information has es- 
timated that, of nearly 240,000 schools in 
the United States, more than half serve 
luncheons. However, only about 60,000 
have contracts with the government to 
serve standard-type meals and _ receive 
financial aid. 

The school luncheon program was started 
in the depression, largely as a means of 
utilizing surplus commodities which might 
be transported for considerable distances. 
But the permanent program that is now 
needed should be under the education au- 
thorities. 

2. Nursery schools as a substitute for 
old-fashioned day nursery programs should 
be made available, free for all children, 
in all parts of the country. So-called “pre- 
school children” should be properly cared 
for under our educational system. What 
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public authority should care for these chil- 
dren if not the schools? And in this more 
democratic day it is well known that only 
through the public authority can this be 
adequately done. This is another program 
that was fostered as a “relief measure,” 
and it should not be lost. 

3. Adequate recreation facilities under 
school authority would mean that school 
playgrounds, gymnasiums, and public audi- 
toriums should be opened at night, on holi- 
days, and on Saturday and Sunday under 
proper educational supervision. 

4. Finally, there should be social service 
under the name of visiting teachers or any 
other name that the schools prefer, to work 
with children and their parents from homes 
where evidence of breakdown indicates 
harm to the child. At present, social workers 
are called on to help the children at the 
wrong stage—when they get into court or 
come to a serious crisis of some kind. What 
is needed, of course, is for someone with 
social service training to be on call and 
available for teachers and principals, ready 
to notice signs of difficulty and move on 
them before the break occurs. 

In all our postwar planning let us not for- 
get the nation’s children. They are entitled 
to win some gains out of the war, which has 
cost so many of them so much. 

The schools should not go “back to 
normalcy.”’ A new vigorous social program 
for our public schools is needed. 


EX-SERVICEMEN AFTER THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 


TIMELY article on “Public Attitude 
toward Ex-Servicemen after World 

War I,” which recently appeared,’ care- 
fully reviews some of the problems of the 
returned servicemen for the first half of the 
year 1919 in the light of the economic con- 
ditions of that period. The postwar slump 
in industry and the almost simultaneous in- 
flux of demobilized soldiers led to wide- 
spread unemployment. By June, 19109, 


* Monthly Labor Review, LVII (December, 1943), 
1060-73. 


about 2,700,000 soldiers, or nearly two- 
thirds of the total wartime strength of the 
Army, had been demobilized. “Most of 
these ex-servicemen returned home and 
quietly resumed their former lives.” But 
although only a small proportion of the 
total number of returning members of the 
A.E.F. remained in the cities near the 
demobilization camps, “those who did re- 
main constituted a serious problem at a 
time when the employment situation was 
critical,” especially in large industrial 
centers in different areas. These men added 
to the difficulties of job-finding for the ex- 
servicemen who belonged in these areas. In 
general, the returning troops of the A.E.F. 
landed at various ports on the Atlantic 
Coast and were placed in half-a-dozen ad- 
jacent camps and were then sent to thirty 
demobilization centers in different parts of 
the country, as far as possible in the regions 
where they had been recruited. They were 
then dismissed with cash to pay their fare 
home. 

The papers were full of glowing descriptions 
of the plans for civic welcomes, parades, ban- 
quets, and entertainments. After the initial 
receptions were over, however, the returned 
“heroes” were often left to cool their heels in 
employment offices or to walk the streets in 
search of any kind of employment that would 
keep body and soul together. In the larger 
cities, many took to peddling ‘welcome home” 
signs and various small articles, which they 
displayed on street corners and in house-to- 
house canvassing, while still in uniform. 


Efforts to find employment opportunities 
were promoted by the Committee for 
National Defense, the local agencies of the 
United States Employment Service, various 
groups of businessmen and civic organiza- 
tions, military councils, churches, and the 
local labor unions. The unions not only 
were active in trying to place ex-servicemen 
but made a practice of waiving initiation 
fees for men qualified for membership 

Difficulties arose, however, about thou- 
sands of ex-servicemen who remained in 
the large cities near demobilization centers, 
some of them restless, attracted by city life, 
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and craving excitement after the strain of 
the war experience. Undoubtedly, however, 
some hoped to improve their former situa- 
tion by getting jobs at high wages in urban 
industrial plants. The Monthly Labor Review 
quotes from a report of a Y.M.C.A. survey 
which reported that their demobilization 
service believed that the fault lay almost 
entirely with the communities from which 
the men had gone, and this was said to be 
due to retarded civic or community develop- 
ment in the majority of small towns. The 
desire to return to the home town was said 
to vary among ex-servicemen “almost 
proportionately to the enterprise and ‘get 
up’ of these towns.” 


A really live town is likely to get back the 
greater part of its servicemen, while the other 
kind eventually will lose them all..... Much 
has been said about the soldier coming back 
with new ideas of life and affairs. The state- 
ment is unqualifiedly true. But the trouble is 
that, while this is accepted as a fact, no visible 
effort has heretofore been made to adjust the 
community to his changed ideas. 


The attitude of the ex-servicemen toward 
their former jobs is also examined, and it is 
suggested that “the general restlessness of 
the returned soldiers and sailors made it 
difficult for many of them to settle down to 
the humdrum life of their former jobs.” 


Either because their former wages seemed 
too low or because of the specialized training 
that they had obtained during the war, many 
returning servicemen felt that they were quali- 
fied for better positions than they had held be- 
fore entering the service. The Boston Bureau 
for Returning Soldiers and Sailors, in discussing 
this aspect of the situation, expressed the opin- 
ion that in many cases the soldiers’ feeling was 
justified. 


The attitude of employers, the attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
the subject of ex-servicemen and labor dis- 
turbances are all helpfully discussed. There 
is also an interesting section on one of the 
unfortunate results of the situation, which 
was the door-to-door peddling by men in 
uniform, often with overseas, service, and 
wound stripes. 


This article will help social workers and 
those concerned with a generous policy 
toward the ex-servicemen of today to under- 
stand some of the problems that must be 
faced. 


OUR IMMIGRATION LAWS AND 
THE PROBLEM OF REFUGEES 


lack of generosity toward refugees, 
| which is the result of the severe quota 
restriction laws that modified our historic 
immigration policy after the last war, was 
made clear in the hearings on the proposal 
to establish “a commission to effectuate the 
rescue of the Jewish people of Europe.” 
A statement full of weasel words was sub- 
mitted by a high-ranking State Department 
official to explain our failure to give proper 
assistance in rescuing Jewish and other 
victims in Nazi-occupied territory. 

The House committee was told that 
“literally the reports of the consular officers 
to the Department of State form one of the 
most thrilling and one of the most sadden- 
ing and awful pages of our humanitarian 
history.”” Emphasis was laid by the State 
Department on the fact that we had ad- 
mitted into this country “since the begin- 
ning of the Hitler regime and the persecu- 
tion of the Jews.... approximately 580,- 
ooo refugees.”’ This may sound fair enough 
considering our general lack of generosity 
to immigrants since World War I. But, as 
the Nation (December 25, 1943) points out, 
“figures could hardly be more deceptive. 
In the decade 1923-33 more than two mil- 
lion immigrants entered this country. The 
number given... .for the Hitler decade is 
75 per cent lower than for the pre-Hitler 
decade.” Moreover, the Nation also pointed 
out, it is quite wrong to describe these 580- 

Rescue of the Jewish and Other People in Nazi- 
occupied Territory: Hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, on H. Res. 
350 and H. Res. 352, November 26, 1943 (78th Cong., 
tst sess.) (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1943). Pp. 72. The Government Printing 
Office also released a twelve-page series of state- 
ments by the President, the Secretary of State, and 


agencies of the United States government and of 
foreign governments relating to refugee problems, 





ooo as “refugees.” We quote below from the 
Nation’s statement: 


For the nine-year period 1933 to 1942, of 
453,205 immigrants admitted to the United 
States, only 291,112 came from Europe. The 
rest were from non-European countries, with 
Mexico and Canada heading the list. Of the 
European immigrants, 243,420 came from 
countries now dominated by Hitler, and of all 
the immigrants during this period, 163,423 
were Jews. “We did every legitimate thing we 
could do,” [the State Department official] de- 
clared. The best answer is the figures on im- 
migration from the Reich itself since Hitler 
came to power. The annual German quota was 
25,957. From the beginning of 1933 to the end 
of 1942 we admitted 123,573 immigrants from 
the Reich, less than half the quota allotments. 
Here are the figures by years: 1933, 1,324; 
1934, 3,515; 1935, 3,891; 1936, 6,073; 1937, 
11,127; 1938, 17,868. In 1938 came the An- 
schluss, which added the Austrian quota of 
1,413 to the German quota of 25,957. It was 
not until 1939 that we eased up on restrictions 
which had kept German immigration below 
quota since Hitler came to power. In 1939 we 
admitted 32,759 immigrants from Germany 
and Austria. Since then admissions have been 
below the combined quota (27,370). In 1940 
admissions of German nationals were 26,083; 
in 1941 they were 15,051; in 1942 they were 
4,883. The number admitted fell after the war 
began on the basis of a new excuse: Gestapo 
agents were invading the country behind rab- 
binical beards. The door....“is open” but 
“carefully screened.” Considering the thou- 
sands of applications, it should have been pos- 
sible, if the department had been really gener- 
ous, to do that “screening” and still admit the 
full quota each year. 


The Nation points out that much was 
made by the State Department of the fact 
that visitors’ visas were used to permit 
some entries above quota, and it gave the 
impression that this was largely to help 
Jewish refugees. Again we quote from the 
Nation summary: e 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, the 
number entering on visitors’ visas was 82,457 
(2,292 of them Jews), the number departing 
67,189 (1,250 of them Jews). Net: 15,268 on 
visitors’ visas, 1,042 Jews. Most of the visitors 
were just visitors. In the last half of last year 
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the net remaining on visitors’ visas was 8,688, 
of which 134 were Jews. We do not believe that 
Jews require or ask more consideration than 
any other anti-fascist refugees, but they de- 
serve at least as much. In the light of those 
figures we think it was hypocritical and unfair 
....to tell the committee that the State De- 
partment “cannot exclude persons from our 
sympathy and our sympathetic attention if 
they are not Jews,” and thus inspire Mundt of 
South Dakota to reply, “It seems to me that 
would be treading a pretty dangerous path. It 
is sort of doing the Hitler thing in reverse. 
On the contrary, all that is asked is that Jewish 
refugees get as sympathetic consideration as 
non-Jewish and that some agency be established, 
as suggested by the Baldwin-Rogers resolu- 
tion, to help save the stateless Jews of oc- 
cupied Europe who have no government to 
speak for them. The need for some such agency, 
and the danger of leaving the fate of these peo- 
ple in the hands of professional Anglo-Ameri- 
can diplomats, is thoroughly demonstrated by 
[the Department of State’s] attempt to confuse 
the issue and mislead the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 


The British broadsheet Planning recently 
discussed the question, “Can refugees be 
an asset to Great Britain?’”? This question 
will become very urgent after the war both 
in this country and in Britain, since the 
[.L.O. report on Displacement of Population 
in Europe’ shows that there will be at least 
30,000,000 displaced people to be resettled 
at the end of the war. Great Britain had a 
large influx of refugees during the period 
between the beginning of the Hitler regime 
and the outbreak of the war. After the out- 
break of the war, and particularly after the 
campaigns of 1940, many Allied nationals 
entered Britain. If children who came with 
their parents are counted, the total of refu- 
gees who reached Britain after 1940 is 
approximately 150,000. The P.E.P. broad- 
sheet wisely suggests careful consideration 
of the value of these refugees to the country 
to which they come. 

2 Planning, No. 216, January 14, 1944. (Made 


available in the U.S.A. by the New Republic.) 25 
cents. 


3 See this Review, XVII (December, 1943), 535- 
36. 
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America, with its tradition of the right 
of asylum, should develop a liberal policy 
for the future. It is good news that Fred 
Hoehler, who was so long and so favorably 
known as director of the American Public 
Welfare Association, is to be chief of the 
Division of Displaced Persons in U.N.R.R.A. 


THE NEW BRITISH WHITE PAPER 
ON PUBLIC MEDICAL CARE 


long-awaited British “white paper” 
| on medical care has at last been released 
just as the Review goes to press. This pre- 
sents the proposals of the present British 
government on one of the new policies rec- 
ommended in the Beveridge Report—a re- 
port which is still waiting to be accepted by 
the government. This new white paper, 
however, is extremely important because 
the government now abandons the cumber- 
some health insurance plan of making pro- 
vision for medical care by substituting a 
genuine public medical service available to 
all without a means test. That is, medical 
care is separated from the payment of cash 
grants during the illness of the wage-earner, 
which can, of course, be taken care of in 
another way. In this country, such cash 
grants could be provided by extending un- 
employment compensation to cover a pay- 
ment to the wage-earner who is unemployed 
because he is ill. 
The new white paper is not yet available’ 


t The White Paper (Great Britain Ministry of 
Health; Department of Health for Scotland, Cmd. 
6502, A National Health Service. Pp. 85; price, 1 
shilling), which has finally reached us, is discussed 
in the New Statesman and Nation (February 26, 
1944). Commenting on the statement in the White 
Paper that, under the new government health 
plan, no one should have any cause “to believe 
that he can obtain more skilled treatment by ob- 
taining it privately than by seeking it within the 
new service’—a service which, in all its essential 
branches, is to be free to all—the New Statesman 
comments that “these are brave words; but how 
likely is it that they can come true under a scheme 
which leave the right to private practice intact, 
preserves the voluntary hospitals, and, in the Gov- 
ernment’s own words, rests on the assumption that 
there is not to be ‘any compulsion into the service, 
either for the patient or the doctor’? Or, rather, even 
if in general [doctors] who attend the general pub- 


in this country, but the proposals are sum- 
marized in a dispatch from London (New 
York Times, February 18, 1944) as follows: 


A comprehensive service for all, advice, 
treatment and care with the best available 
medical facilities regardless of the patient’s 
ability to pay. 

This is an important event because it is the 
first post-war social program outlined by Sir 
William Beveridge to be developed and it is 
the first one to attain this stage under the guid- 
ance of Lord Woolton, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion. The annual cost to the nation is estimated 
to be £146,000,000. 

There will be no debate on the scheme until 
midsummer at the earliest since the Govern- 
ment is eager to gain full reports from the 
medical profession, local authorities and others 
affected before drawing up a bill embracing the 
major proposals. .... 

The object of the policy set forth in the 
paper is “to bring the country’s full resources to 
bear on reducing ill health and promoting good 
health in all its citizens.’ The Minister of 
Health in presenting the paper to Parliament 
explained the objectives of his project as follows: 

1. To insure that everyone in the country, 
irrespective of means, age, sex or occupation 
has an equal opportunity to benefit from the 
best and most up-to-date medical and allied 
services available. 

2. To provide therefore for all who want it a 
comprehensive service covering every branch of 
medical and allied activity from the care of 
minor ailments to major medicine and surgery; 
to include the care of mental as well as physical 
health and all specialist services, e.g.: tuber- 
culosis, cancer, infectious diseases, maternity, 
fracture and orthopedic treatment. 


lic free of direct charge are as ‘skilled’ as those who 
attend the remaining private patients, will they give 
the same amount of attention? Will patients who 
prefer to go to the paying wards which the voluntary 
hospitals are to be allowed to maintain be treated 
just like patients in the ordinary wards? Will all 
doctors treat rich old ladies who pay them well and 
poor old women who directly pay them nothing 
exactly alike? In short, will class distinctions be 
obliterated from the single realm of medicine, while 
they continue in full bloom everywhere else?” 

But although the new plan will not be a perfect 
plan—certainly not immediately—it is a great step 
in advance, and this White Paper will be carefully 
read by social workers in this country. 
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3. To divorce care of health from questions 
of personal means or other factors irrelevant to 
it; to provide service free of charge and en- 
courage a new attitude toward health—easier 
obtaining of advice and early promotion of good 
health rather than only the treatment of bad. 

Among the principles laid down by the 
Government for its program are freedom of the 
people to use these public facilities or not, as 
they see fit, and the same thing for the doctor; 
there will be no interference with .he making of 
private arrangements at private cost if anyone 
still prefers to do so. The people will be free to 
choose their own medical advisers, while the 
physician and surgeon will be as much at liberty 
to “pursue his professional methods in his own, 
individual way and not to be subject to outside 
clinical interference.” Personal doctor-patient 
relationship will be preserved and the whole 
system will be modeled on the “family doctor” 


The machine would function through the 
full use of existing facilities without an “un- 
necessary uprooting of established services and 
by the welding together of what there is al- 
ready, adapting it and adding to it, and in- 
corporating it in the larger organization.”’ The 
‘cornerstone is to be the creation of a new public 
responsibility; to make it in the future some- 
body’s clear duty to see that all medical facili- 
ties are available to all people; the placing of 
this duty on an organization answerable to the 
public in a democratic way, while enjoying the 
fullest expert and professional guidance. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty how this 
will work and much more on how it will be fi- 
nanced. The total estimated cost is considered 
moderate and in fact is little or no more than 
the present cost of the same set of services now 
met through national and local taxation, in- 
surance, the payment of private fees and in 
other ways. However, there are widespread mis- 
givings over the ability of local authorities to 
shoulder the burden after the war. 

One of the most striking innovations in the 
report is the proposal to invest the Central 
Medical Board with the power to refuse a 
practicing physician permission to enter public 
service in an area oversupplied with doctors. 

The British Medical Association gave the 
White Paper a ‘“‘cautious welcome.” Mention of 
the “freedoms” in the report call attention to 
things that must be guarded, it was pointed 
out at the headquarters of the association. 
.... The association has a real fear of gener- 


al clinical instruction being handed down “from 
on high” and that the medical profession will 
“fossilize”’ like civil service, it was explained. 
A full reply to the Government will be made 
when the 15,000 medical men in the armed 
forces turn in their questionnaires on the sub- 
ject. 


IS THERE A RIGHT TO 
RELIEF? 


E pauper laws still go on. But there are 
fi ientn breaks in the outer defenses. 
Gradually clients come to understand that 
in a democracy they have certain rights 
that cannot be withheld. An interesting 
case has recently been reported from Min- 
nesota, where the old township system 
still prevails in twenty-six out of eighty- 
seven counties. In a recent controversy be- 
tween the city of Winona and the town of 
Norton,! the client was fortunate enough to 
be assisted by a lawyer in the community 
who believed that she was not getting the 
assistance that she had a right to receive 
under the law. He therefore undertook an 
action against the city council of Winona, 
the members of the town board of the town 
of Norton, and the poor commissioner of 
Winona, and was successful in winning a 
decision from the district court (Third 
Judicial District, State of Minnesota). The 
complaint was that, notwithstanding cer- 
tain offers of assistance through the poor 
commissioner, the city of Winona had 
“failed and refused to furnish” the appli- 
cant with certain specified necessaries, ex- 
cept that the poor commissioner had “taken 
some steps toward making provision at... . 
Winona Clinic fos plaintiff’s medical care”’ 
and had suggested to the applicant that 
she would be given “a meager allowance 
of clothing, which allowance is wholly in- 
sufficient for plaintiff’s minimum necessary 
clothing requirements.” 


t The Review is indebted for the copy of the pro- 
ceedings in this interesting case to Mr. Louis Tow- 
ley, of the Minnesota State Division of Social Wel- 
fare; to Mr. William P. Werner, executive secretary 
of the Winona County Welfare Board; and to Miss 
Mary Connery, field representative of the Minneso- 
ta State Division of Social Welfare. 
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The applicant had also been informed 
that the city would not furnish her trans- 
portation to and from the clinic and that if 
she ‘‘required such transportation she was 
to get it from her relatives or friends.” 
The applicant had also been informed that 
the city of Winona would not furnish her 
with any footwear and that if she “de- 
sired any footwear [she] would have to 
obtain it from her relatives or friends.” 

It was charged that the failure and re- 
fusal of the poor commissioner “to furnish 
plaintiff with the necessaries aforesaid is 
in contemptuous violation of the statutes of 
the State of Minnesota and is wilful and ar- 
bitrary.” 

The court, ‘after duly considering” the 
petition and the “proofs adduced by the 
respective parties, and the arguments of 
counsel,” found “as facts” the following: 


That the defendant, the City of Winona, and 
the members of its City Council, and the.... 
Poor Commissioner of said city, have arbitrarily 
failed and refused to furnish to plaintiff sup- 
port and relief to the extent which her case re- 
quires. 

That the requirements of said plaintiff as to 
wearing apparel are such wearing apparel as 
will suffice for reasonable comfort and decent 
and presentable appearance; that the minimum 
required at present to be now furnished by 
said City of Winona to plaintiff are as follows: 
three house dresses, one of these to be suitable 
for street wear; two petticoats; two brassieres; 
two pairs of stockings; two pairs of anklets; one 
nightgown; one pair of pajamas; one smock; 
one girdle; one half-dozen handkerchiefs; one 
sweater; one hat; and also one pair of everyday 
slippers and one pair of dress slippers, which 
slippers are required to be furnished as soon as 
rationing regulations permit. 

That plaintiff’s reasonable requirements for 
food, under present conditions, require an out- 
lay of $1.44 per month for milk, and a minimum 
of $15.00 per month for other foods, and, oc- 
casionally as conditions require, an additional 
sum of $1.00 per month. 

That plaintiff’s further requirements, aside 
from rent, which is not in dispute between the 
parties, are as follows: Transportation to and 
from her doctor’s office, as necessity may re- 
quire; medical services and medicine, as neces- 


sity may require; soap; toothpaste; cutting 
hair; two wash cloths, two bath towels, and 
sufficient Kleenex in connection therewith for 
necessary cleansing purposes; two sheets and 
one pair of pillow cases; such laundry services 2s 
are reasonably necessary. 

That plaintiff is and for a long time has been 
ill; that by reason of said illness subsistence to 
the extent hereinbefore mentioned, as a mini- 
mum, is recommended by her attending physi- 
cian and is necessary. 


This case is important because in many 
other states the applicant who is denied 
relief does not find it easy to get what he 
believes to be his right to relief under the 
state poor law. In Minnesota the situation 
faced by the rejected applicant has been 
described as follows: 


[In the past] in Minnesota, a rejected relief 
applicant had recourse to (1) such pressures 
and influences as the applicant might have, 
this latter being open in varying ways to differ- 
ent rejectees, and in any event a very bad phase 
of relief administration by local officials; or (2) 
persuading the vendor of certain goods or serv- 
ices to give the aid and collect from the poor 
officials of the political subdivisions apparently 
responsible. This latter course is taken on rare 
occasions and has been supported by the courts 
in at least two instances: one in connection with 
medical care and the other in connection with 
provisions of food and fuel. This puts the whole 
responsibility for acceptance of relief, so to 
speak, on the vendor of the goods or services 
and puts the task to him of collecting for these 
goods or services on the basis of proof that the 
recipient of them was in need within the mean- 
ing of the Act. 


“COMMUNITY ACTION ON 
CHILD LABOR” 


Be increasing gravity of the child labor 
situation, with child labor now at its 
highest peak since the first World War, has 
led many people to inquire, ““What can we 
do?” This high peak has been reached in 
spite of the great progress in the last twenty- 
five years in protective legislation in the 
states and in the federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which is so effectively enforced 
by the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
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partment of Labor. The United States 
Children’s Bureau has reproduced the 
National Child Labor Committee’s very 
timely pamphlet in answer to the above 
question as to what can be done. The an- 
swer is to be found in community action, 
and the following suggestions, among others, 
are made: 


 § 


II. 


Organize a Local Advisory Council on 

Child Labor 
In every community there are many or- 

ganizations whose interests, directly or in- 

directly, touch upon problems raised by the 
employment of children. A council on child 
labor composed of members of these organi- 
zations can be a powerful influence in 
arousing interest and initiating action. 

1. Such a council should include repre- 
sentatives of public and private health 
and welfare agencies, parents’ organi- 
zations, church groups, schools, youth 
groups, labor organizations, employ- 
ers, wartime committees, defense 
councils, etc. 

2. The council’s immediate program 
would necessarily be determined by 
the extent to which facts about child 
labor in the community are already 
available, and the familiarity of coun- 
cil members with local problems. 

3. The council could carry on education- 
al work in the community with regard 
to the need for maintaining legislative 
standards and enforcing child labor 
laws. 

4. As a preliminary step, a sub-com- 
mittee might assemble facts regarding 
existing child labor laws, their enforce- 
ment, work permit procedures, sur- 
veys that have been made, etc. 

5. The council could consider and make 
recommendations upon proposed child 
labor action—such as the adjustment 
of school curricula to permit employ- 
ment, contemplated changes in legis- 
lation or rulings modifying child labor 
regulations. 

6. The council could initfate or under- 
take some of the special activities 
noted below. 

Organize a Stay-in-School Campaign 
Many thousands of children are leaving 

school for work as soon as they reach the end 

of the compulsory attendance age. Others 


Il. 


IV. 


take summer employment and fail to return 

in the fall. 

1. Conduct a _ year-round “stay-in- 
school” campaign, and a late summer 
“back-to-school” campaign, designed 
to reach young people and their par- 
ents. 

2. Emphasize the value of education; the 
variety of courses available to stu- 
dents of different aptitudes and in- 
terests; the difficulties that young peo- 
ple who have not completed high 
school will face in post-war years. 

3. Use every suitable channel of pub- 
licity, such as posters, newspaper 
stories, statements from local war 
heroes, popular leaflets, radio talks, 
forums, contests, assembly programs, 
etc. 

4. Simultaneously, see that the schools 
are kept up to standard and, if pos- 
sible, improved. Do whatever is pos- 
sible to make schools meaningful, 
attractive, useful to children and 
young people. 

Initiate Action To Extend Vocational 

Counselling Services in the Schools 
Whether to leave school, undertake a 

part-time job, or give full time to the school 
program, is too important a decision for a 
child to make alone. He should have the op- 
portunity to discuss this with a trained 
counsellor who can advise him on an in- 
dividual basis, taking into consideration 
his home conditions, school progress, apti- 
tudes and interests. 

1. Discuss with the school authorities the 
need for vocational guidance and the 
extent to which it is being met locally. 

2. If there is need for action, initiate a 
community program to secure a larger 
appropriation in the school budget 
for counselling work. 

Conduct a Survey of the Work Children 

Are Doing Outside of School Hours 
In many communities from one-fourth 

to one-half of the students enrolled in the 

junior and senior high schools have em- 
ployment outside of school hours. Such em- 

ployment should be limited to children 14 

years and over and should be strictly regu- 

lated as to the type and amount permitted 
at different ages. 

1. Through a questionnaire distributed 
in the schools, find out how many 
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children are working, what they are 
doing, their hours, wages, etc. Ques- 
tionnaires used in a number of com- 
munities are available. 

2. Make public the findings and urge ap- 
propriate action—legislative, adminis- 
trative, or educational. 

Consider the Need for School-Work 

Projects 
Cooperative programs of school and 

work for older children may sometimes be 
an effective method of reducing the number 
of children who leave school and of steering 
children into suitable types of employment 
outside of school hours. 

1. Find out whether such programs have 
been organized in your community, 
and if so whether they are successful 
from the viewpoint of industry, the 
schools, the parents, and the pupils. 

2. If such programs have not been or- 
ganized, find out whether the number 
of children leaving school or engaging 
in work after school hours suggests 
their need. 

3. Confer with local school leaders, em- 
ployers, and the U.S. Employment 
Service as to their desirability. 

Reduce Illegal Employment 
Illegal employment has reached stag- 

gering proportions. State labor departments 

all over the country report that they cannot 
cope with the situation. 

1. Find out whether the staff for child 
labor inspection and enforcement has 
been expanded in keeping with the in- 
crease in child employment. 

2. Consult the proper authorities, i.e., 
Labor Department, Budget Com- 
mission, etc., as to how to secure an in- 
crease in the staff assigned to this work. 

3. Prepare factual data to be used in ask- 
ing for an increased appropriation. 

4. Put on a campaign to urge individuals 
to report instances of illegal employ- 
ment to the enforcement authorities. 

Work on Special Phases of Child Labor 
In many communities certain types of 

child employment are giving grave concern, 
such as the use of school children late at 
night in bowling alleys, their employment 
as ushers in motion picture houses, in 
cheap lunchrooms, etc. 

1. Find out what types of work present 
special problems in your community. 


2. Hold meetings of representatives of 
the public, the schools, and the em- 
ployers concerned to discuss what can 
be done. (In some communities, for 
instance, special work has been done 
on bowling alleys, such as promoting 
arrangements for bowlers to set up 
their own pins at night.) 

3. Appeal to parents and employers for 
their cooperation in keeping children 
from working at night or in unsuitable 
jobs. 


VIII. Check on Health Examinations for Em- 
ployment 
The tremendous increase in the number 
of children taking jobs and their employ- 
ment for long hours, at night, and in many 
types of work formerly performed by adults, 
make it imperative that there be an adequate 
health examination of children before they 
begin work. 

1. If health examinations are not re- 
quired before an employment cer- 
tificate is granted, consider the pos- 
sibility of instituting this procedure. 

2. If health examinations are required, 
organize a local committee, with rep- 
resentatives of public health and 
medical groups, to study the adequacy 
of the examination given, the extent 
to which school records and other data 
are used, and the basis on which per- 
mits are issued or refused. 

3. Determine to what extent the require- 
ments of the particular job the minor 
is to undertake are considered in 
granting the permit. 

4. Study the use of “limited” permits 
issued for limited periods, limited 
types of work or limited hours of work. 


Others work before and after school hours, 
week ends or during vacation periods. Many 
boys and girls from 12 to 16 carry a full school 
load and work late at night. Older students are 
attempting to combine a high school course 
with a night shift in a war plant. 

Industrial accidents are increasing; illegal 
employment is rife; legislative standards are 
breaking down. 

If our young people are not to suffer per- 
manently from the effects of employment dur- 
ing this wartime emergency action must be taken 


prompily. 
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YOUNG OFFENDERS IN 
ENGLAND 


T A conference on juvenile-court pro- 
A cedure held in the early winter by the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, it was 
stated that delinquency figures for children 
in England had risen by only 3 per cent. 
The Manchester Guardian, in commenting 
on this statement, said that, although “there 
are notorious pitfalls in percentages, the 
figure sounds somewhat reassuring when it 
is remembered how unhappily home ties 
have been loosened by the ill work of the 
war.” 

However, the subject of birching chil- 
dren by court order, which has been widely 
discussed in England in the last six months, 
was very competently reviewed by the 
Guardian, which said, editorially: 


It was also stated that the birchings ordered 
by juvenile courts had risen from 48 in 1938 
to over 300, mostly for the destruction of prop- 
erty, in the present year. It leaves a feeling 
that more than property is in danger of de- 
struction, and that the danger increases the 
longer the war lasts. It is not that magistrates 
sitting in juvenile courts set themselves out to 
be increasingly severe, but rather that the whole 
instinctive attitude of society tends, and must 
tend, in view of what is daily happening around 
us by land, air, and sea, to range itself against 
the old adage “Force is no remedy,” and birch- 
ing as an aspect of force, as we are vigorously 
reminded every time the subject is raised, is 
sure to be applauded by some enthusiasts who 
argue that because the middle classes were 
mildly and formally beaten at school it must be 
good for humbler children, if delinquent, to be 
solemnly birched by the police. The conference, 
in condemning corporal punishment and in 
pleading for arrangements to ensure that more 
working-class justices of the peace could serve 
in juvenile courts, took the longer and more 
promising view. 


SERVICES FOR NEGRO CHILDREN 


N IMPORTANT conference called before 
the Christmas holidays by the United 
States Children’s Bureau to review its pro- 
grams and their effectiveness for Negro 
children included a long-range discussion of 


special problems made more urgent by the 
war: administrative policies and measures 
with regard to services for Negro children 
and opportunities for further action by the 
Bureau and the agencies with which it is 
associated. 

Leonard W. Mayo, of Western Reserve 
University, who is chairman of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Commission on Children in 
Wartime, presided over the sessions and 
opened the conference with a statement of 
the rights of children in minority groups. 
The Children’s Bureau program in relation 
to services for children in minority groups 
was discussed with special reference to re- 
search and consultation service; informa- 
tion and public relations; child labor admin- 
istration; services for Negro children under 
federal aid programs; and programs to meet 
wartime needs. Special problems encoun- 
tered in developing services for Negro chil- 
dren were also dealt. with in the discussion. 

The special wartime needs of Negro 
children were said to include migration to 
urban communities; problems created for 
families and communities; curtailment of 
health services and medical care; services 
needed for children of working mothers; 
exploitation of young workers; conditions 
contributing to juvenile delinquency; ways 
to stimulate planning and action; and social 
conditions affecting the lives of Negroes. 

Additional government services for Ne- 
gro children and additional opportunities 
for trained Negro professional workers in 
child welfare, health, and labor were ur- 
gently demanded by the conference, which 
included doctors, nurses, child welfare 
workers, ministers, educators, and law- 
enforcement officers actively engaged in 
work for Negro and white children and also 
members of women’s labor and civic or- 
ganizations with child welfare programs 
from eighteen states and the District of 
Columbia. 

The conference emphasized the respon- 
sibility of the Children’s Bureau to “serve 
the needs of all the Nation’s children of 
every race, creed, and color.” The confer- 
ence adopted a seventeen-point list of rec- 
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ommendations in which they called upon 
the Bureau to give special consideration in 
the administration of its program to the 
disabilities of children in minority groups. 

“Things that are happening to Negro 
children are the things in bold relief that are 
happening to all children,” was the state- 
ment of Dr. Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk Uni- 
versity, chairman of the recommendations 
committee of the conference. 


Thousands are practically homeless because 
parents have gone to war or to work; other 
thousands have migrated with their families 
into new and unfamiliar settings; many of 
them live in unhealthy, cramped, and cheer- 
less shelters; many of them barred from serv- 
ices provided as a matter of course to chil- 
dren in established homes and communities. 
In the long run, the best safeguards and security 
for Negro children rest in the determination of 
the whole Nation to provide good care for all 
of its children. We cannot care for our minority 
children one handed; we need the co-operation 
of all of the races represented in our country. 


The seventeen-point list of recommenda- 
tions adopted by the conference, which in- 
cludes some of very great importance, is 
given below: 


After consideration of the Children’s Bu- 
reau’s responsibility to serve the needs of all 
the Nation’s children of every race, creed, and 
color, particularly the needs of disadvantaged 
and handicapped children whoever and wher- 
ever they are, the members of this Conference, 
having reviewed the special needs of children in 
minority groups, of whom Negro children rep- 
resent a large majority, recommend that: 


1. The Children’s Bureau strengthen and ex- 
tend services to Negro and other minority 
children in both rural and urban areas. 

2. The Children’s Bureau increase the partic- 
ipation of qualified Negro personnel in its 
program for children in the United States. 

3. The Children’s Bureau encourage in every 
possible way the participation of Negro 
professional staff in the State operation of 
Federal-aid programs. 

4. National private organizations concerned 
with children be encouraged to strengthen 
and extend their programs to meet more 
fully the needs of children in minority 


groups. 


5. The Children’s Bureau, in cooperation with 
other agencies, explore the mental-hygiene 
implications for children of both minority 
and majority groups in the areas of racial 
tension. 

Opportunities for professional and post- 
graduate training be extended for doctors, 
nurses, midwives, social workers, nutri- 
tionists, and health-education workers with 
special competence in work with children 
and that appropriate opportunities be de- 
veloped for training of nonprofessional per- 
sons who work with children. 

7. The Children’s Bureau, in collaboration 
with other agencies, concern itself im- 
mediately with a training program in mat- 
ters pertaining to race for professional work- 
ers, including health workers, social work- 
ers, recreation leaders, law-enforcement 
workers, and teachers, in order that Negro 
and white children who are under the guid- 
ance and protection of these workers may 
receive understanding and sympathetic 
direction .... 

8. The Children’s Bureau prepare a manual 
or a supplement to the pamphlet on “Selec- 
tion and Training of Volunteers in Child 
Care” which would adequately interpret 
the subject of racial attitudes and relation- 
ships among minority groups. 

g. The gathering, tabulation, and analysis of 
statistics by the Children’s Bureau be 
broken down according to race, color, na- 
tionality, or in any other manner that will 
serve areas, and as an administrative tool 
advantageous in building programs on a 
sound foundation of factual material. 

1o. In recognition of: 

a) the high incidence of tuberculosis among 
Negroes especially throughout child- 
hood and adolescence, the Children’s 
Bureau cooperate with other public and 
private agencies in promoting the con- 
trol and treatment of tuberculosis among 
children. 

b) the serious problems involved in sex 
education and the control of venereal 
diseases, particularly among children, 
the Children’s Bureau cooperate with 
public and private agencies for the treat- 
ment and control of these problems and 
in educational programs with regard to 
them. 

11. The Children’s Bureau promote the im- 
provement and expansion of existing facili- 
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ties for the day care of Negro children and 
for the creation of new facilities to meet the 
great need of Negro working mothers whose 
children are not receiving adequate care and 
protection. 

12. The device of standing advisory committees 
to the Children’s Bureau be reviewed and 
evaluated with special attention to the pos- 
sibility of increasing Negro membership on 
each of these committees and providing 
adequate Negro representation on com- 
mittees to be appointed; such membership 
to be chosen on the basis of skills as well 
as understanding in matters pertaining to 
race. 

13. The Children’s Bureau encourage the 
States and local communities to utilize the 
participation of available Negro leaders and 
to develop such potential leadership as may 
be available but not yet in contact with 
public programs for children. 

14. Although substantial progress has been 
made for all children, including children in 
minority groups, it is the experience in pro- 
grams of Federal aid to the States that un- 
less there are safeguards, Negroes will not 
receive equitable benefits.... 

15. In all conditions of family mobility in- 
volving migration for war work and agri- 
cultural labor, the safeguards considered 
essential for children living in established 
communities should be strengthened, main- 
tained, and extended for the benefit of 
migrant children. 

16. That the Children’s Bureau urge, when- 
ever it has opportunity, that equality of 
treatment of all children, regardless of race 
or color, be made a fundamental policy in 
all programs of relief and rehabilitation for 
foreign nations..... 


CHARGE OF RACIAL DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN SELECTIVE SERVICE 
CALLS 


United States Supreme Court will 

soon have another difficult problem pre- 
sented to it by a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals! to the effect 
that setting separate quotas for the calling 


U.S. ex rel. Lynn v. Downer, 140 F. (2d) 397 
(1944). 


of white and Negro men does not constitute 
illegal discrimination on the part of the 
Selective Service. Winfred William Lynn, 
a Negro soldier, at first refused to report for 
service because he was placed in an all- 
Negro troop. After being persuaded to re- 
port, he sought habeas corpus proceedings, 
which were denied by the federal district 
judge and then by a two-to-one decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Different arguments were presented in the 
two opinions, and it does not surprise one 
who recalls the history of the flag cases, to 
which attention was called in this Review,? 
to find that Judge Charles E. Clark took a 
liberal position certainly in accord with the 
phraseology of the statute, which expressly 
prohibits all discrimination based on race. 
Readers of the Revzew will await eagerly the 
decision of the Supreme Court, to which an 
appeal has been taken. 

S. BB. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS OF 
WAR IN GREAT BRITAIN 


problem of employing prisoners of 
war is not easy to solve. An alleged 
move to import 30,000 war prisoners into 
the three Pacific Coast states was recently 
attacked by the executive secretary of the 
California State Federation of Labor as an 
attempt to depress the labor market. It had 
been planned, he said, to move 8,000 pris- 
oners into California, with 15,000 more for 
agricultural jobs and 6,000 or 7,000 for 
Oregon and Washington jobs. His comment 
was: “‘As to the needs of California agricul- 
ture, labor has been more than ample, to- 
gether with the thousands made available by 
the draft-deferment policy and by relaxation 
of existing laws pertaining to women and 
minors.” 

This situation is probably affected by 
the recent statement from a Washington 
official that Italian prisoners of war could 
not be counted on for agricultural work 
during the coming season, since the status of 


2See this Review, XIV (1940), 574, 752; XVI 
(1942), 672; XVII (1943), 93, 226, 375. 
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these prisoners was about to be changed 
(New York Times, February 18). This state- 
ment was: 

Farm groups contemplating the further use 
of Italian prisoners of war as seasonal laborers 
were advised yesterday to eliminate such plans 
because of a pending change in the status of the 
Italians, due very shortly, which will take them 
“out of the category of war prisoners.” 


The further statement from the Washington 
official was that, 


in addition to the change in the Italians’ 
status, the War Department had told the War 
Food Administration that other prisoners of war 
were to be placed in cantonments as mainte- 
nance workers, thus relieving regular Army men 
for duty overseas. Another point was the War 
Department’s reluctance to move groups of 
prisoners at frequent intervals because of prob- 
lems of supplying guards, difficulties of trans- 
portation, food and shelter and general expense. 

Thus, it was said, unless prisoners could be 
placed in any single area for at least a year, it 
was unlikely that very many would in the 
future be released for agricultural work, there- 
by reducing the total number available to a 
bare minimum. 

It was, however, indicated that if placed 
throughout the country in cantonments, cer- 
tain small groups of prisoners might be univer- 
sally available. Heretofore, most of them have 
been in the Southwestern States. 


It is interesting that no German pris- 
oners of war are employed in Great Britain; 
but the International Labour Review (Feb- 
ruary, 1944) gives a useful account of the 
method by which the shortage of man- 
power in British agriculture is being met in 
part by Italian prisoners of war who have 
been employed in agricultural operations 
since 1941. They work for the most part on 
land drainage and reclamation and other 
kinds of heavy work. In general, priority is 
given to the jobs which may increase the 
acreage of land producing food or so im- 
prove land that better crops are possible. 
But the labor of prisoners has also been 
used for urgent harvesting. They have also 
been employed in timber production and 
more recently in metal mines and quarries 
as well. The hours of work and payment for 


prisoners are in accord with the Geneva 
Convention. This International Labour Re- 
view article is of such interest that some ex- 
tracts from it are quoted below: 


The prisoners are for the most part accom- 
modated in camps. It was impossible, however, 
to supply the labour to all the employers who 
needed it from these camps, and from an early 
date provision was therefore made for a certain 
number of prisoners to be billeted on farms. 
More recently, a third system has been adopted, 
namely, the construction of satellite hostels at- 
tached to the camps, with a maximum of three 
hostels to each camp. 

The camps and hostels are under the direct 
control of the War Office. They generally con- 
sist of groups of huts, though in a few cases 
requisitioned buildings have been specially 
adapted as hostels. Tents may be temporarily 
used while the huts are being erected, but only 
between May and September. 

Farmers with whom prisoners are placed are 
required to provide suitable lodging quarters on 
the farm. The prisoners may be housed with 
the employer or with an employee working on 
the same farm or they may be accommodated 
in suitable quarters in a farm building. The 
regulations require the employer to supply 
healthy, comfortable and warm premises, 
straw to fill palliasses, crockery, artificial light, 
and facilities for washing and baths..... 

The camps normally accommodate 500 
prisoners, and the hostels 50 to 70 prisoners. 
There is no fixed limit to the number of prison- 
ers who may be billeted on a farm, but applica- 
tions for more than three prisoners require 
special sanction. They remain with the same 
farmer for not less than three months. Prison- 
ers living in hostels or billeted on farms con- 
sist, as far as possible, of men with agricultural 
experience. 

Prisoners of war wear a distinguishing unifo 
supplied by the military authorities, who also 
provide underwear and footwear. Employers 
are expected to supply any special working kit, 
but prisoners working on wet land drainage 
are, whenever possible, provided with rubber 


The camps send out working parties of 
twelve or more prisoners (with an armed escort 
when the numbers exceed twelve) and the 
prisoners return to the camp every night. These 
camps are intended to serve a radius of twenty 
to twenty-five miles. 
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Prisoners accommodated in hostels are sent 
out to work on individual farms within a radius 
of ten miles. They return to the hostels every 


If a prisoner individually employed requires 
medical assistance, the farmer calls in the local 
doctor, whose fees are paid by the war agricul- 
tural executive committee of the county con- 
cerned. In the case of an accident or illness 
likely to incapacitate the prisoner for more than 
a few days, the camp commandant is informed, 
so that he can arrange for the prisoner to be 
taken to a military hospital... .. 

Prisoners individually employed may not 
leave the land on which they work on week- 
days, except to attend religious services, for 
which the military authorities make special 
arrangements. On Sundays they may go freely 
up to a mile or so from the farm, but they may 
not enter shops or houses other than the farm 
where they work or go to any villages or towns. 
They must be within doors throughout the 
hours of blackout, except in individual cases 
where farm duties, such as milking, make it 
necessary for the prisoner to go out before day- 
light. The instructions issued both to farmers 
and to foremen emphasise the importance of 
good supervision and proper treatment of pris- 


At the beginning of 1942 the prisoners work- 
ing in agriculture were stated to have earned a 
good reputation for work when employed in 
gangs. Since that date there has been a con- 
siderable extension of the system of satellite 
hostels and individual billeting on farms. As 
these systems were originally experimental their 
extension may be regarded as an indication that 
they have proved satisfactory from the point of 
view of labour supply. The prisoners, from their 
standpoint, enjoy the protection of the Geneva 
Convention, under which they are entitled to 
draw the attention of the protecting Power to 
any complaints they may have to make. The 
most striking feature of the system in general is 
the degree of liberty which it is found possible to 
grant to prisoners in employment. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


ur old friend, “the National Con- 
ference,’ was a war casualty last 
year, and it is good news that plans for the 
Cleveland meeting are going vigorously for- 
ward under the new president, Dean Eliza- 


beth Wisner, of the Tulane University 
School of Social Work, and our tireless 
secretary, Howard Knight. The many 
difficult problems to be faced at the end of 
the war call for all the careful thinking and 
planning of which we are capable. The Con- 
ference is an important means to this end, 
and social workers look forward to the 
meetings at Cleveland, May 21 to 27. 


TWO IMPORTANT INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCES 


HE International Labor Office will hold 
i< conference in Philadelphia, with the 
opening session scheduled for April 20. The 
I.L.0. has been carrying on its work with 
remarkable success in the face of the war- 
time vicissitudes which have so seriously 
affected international organizations, and 
there is no reason to doubt that after the 
war the work of the I.L.O. will be continued 
and expanded. 

Created after the last war, to promote 
social justice and to improve the conditions 
of labor, the I.L.O. is supported by 53 mem- 
ber-nations, including most of the United 
Nations and neutral countries. In the con- 
ference the employers and workers of the 
member-states will be represented as well as 
the governments. Since 1919, 67 conventions 
or draft treaties establishing international 
agreements with respect to labor standards 
have been adopted, and 884 ratifications 
have been registered. 

The agenda announced for Philadelphia 
include the following subjects: (1) a future 
policy program and delineation of I.L.O.’s 
status; (2) recommendations to the United 
Nations for present and postwar social 
policy; (3) organization of employment in 
the transition period from war to peace; 
(4) social security—its principles and prob- 
lems arising out of war; (5) minimum stand- 
ards of social policy in dependent territories; 
and (6) reports to the convention in accord- 
ance with the constitution and director’s 
report. 

At the last International Labor Con- 
ference, held in New York City in October, 
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1941, the representatives of 35 nations 
were present and unanimously adopted a 
resolution recognizing the character of 
postwar emergency and _ reconstruction 
problems; setting up a committee from its 
membership to study and prepare measures 
of reconstruction and measures to deal with 
unemployment; suggesting to the govern- 
ments of the member-states that they 
should, if they have not already done so, set 
up representative agencies for the study of 
the social and economic needs of the post- 
war world; and indicating to the govern- 
ments of all member-states the desirability 
of asking that the International Labor Or- 
ganization be represented in any peace 
or reconstruction conference following the 
war. 


The second important conference that is 
international in scope is the world Trade 
Union Conference, which is being convened 
by the British Trades Union Congress for 
two weeks, beginning June 5. 

Invitations to the conference have been 
sent to 38 nations, including those of oc- 
cupied countries now having headquarters 
in London, to the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers, and to the Internation- 
al Federation of Trade Unions. 

The suggested agenda of the conference 
will include: (x) furtherance of the Allied 
war effort; (2) the attitude of trade-unions 
toward the prospective peace settlement; 
(3) representation of trade-unions at the 
peace conference and at preparatory com- 
missions or conferences for relief, rehabilita- 
tion, and postwar reconstruction; and (4) 
problems of postwar reconstruction, in- 
cluding the reconstruction of the inter- 
national trade-union movement. 

The Trades Union Congress is inviting 
participating organizations to propose sub- 
jects for discussions, and it assumes that 
the conference will probably fix their own 
final agenda. 

The conference is to be advisory and 
consultative in character. Its decisions will 
not be binding on the organizations taking 
part until they have ratified them. This 


fact should be an encouragement to partici- 
pation, as no organization need fear be- 
coming involved in any engagement to 
which it has not given mature consideration. 
Because of the “belligerent’’ character of 
one of the items on the agenda, it is said 
that the conference will be divided into two 
parts, and representatives of the workers in 
neutral countries will participate only in 
the second half, so that they will not be 
associated with any discussions on the 
conduct of the war or of peace proposals but 
only with the consideration of questions re- 
lating to relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction. 

In its invitation to the conference, the 
General Council said that it felt it “must 
take the risks involved in inviting all rep- 
resentative organizations, however differ- 
ent in structure or in ideology from one an- 
other which may contribute to the building 
of the greater international trade union 
movement.” 


The General Council realize [the invitation 
said] that the fact of inviting some organizations 
may in itself cause a feeling of dissatisfaction in 
the minds of other bodies and perhaps furnish 
the latter with reasons as to why they should 
not attend such a conference. Nevertheless, the 
General Council have the conviction that if 
the trade union movement is to be rebuilt, it 
must be attempted on the broadest possible 
basis. That basis can only be achieved if all the 
bona fide trade union movements are invited to 
come together to see how it may be possible to 
rise above their domestic and national difficul- 
ties in the task of rebuilding the international 
movement. 

The General Council feel very strongly that 
this is a supreme testing time in the history of 
the trade union movement, and that the depth 
of our faith in trade unionism will be revealed 
by the extent to which all concerned are ready 
to rise superior to internecine difficulties and 
national obstacles. Unless the trade unions, 
representing the working classes, find it possi- 
ble to sit together in conference, to commune on 
our common international problems, and to try 
to find a constructive policy to rebuild our 
great international movement, the prospects 
for humanity are dark indeed. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


annual meeting of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work 
was held at Indianapolis, January 26-29, 
with a large representation from thirty-nine 
of the forty-two accredited professional 
schools. The schools not represented were 
those in Montreal, Honolulu, and Seattle. 
Altogether, there were present 175 rep- 


TABLE 1 


FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME GRADUATE 
STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL 
WoRK, NOVEMBER 1, 1932-43 

















Tora | NuMBER OF FuLt-Time | NuMBER 
NUMBER GRADUATE STUDENTS oF Part- 
oF |REGISTEREDON NOVEMBERI| TIME 
YEAR 
Grabv- Grapv- 
ATE ATE 
StupENTs| Total | Men | Women |StuDENTS 
SGA: ., sa: 4,009 | 2,028 | 114 | 1,914 | 1,981 
TOAG 3,781 | 2,154 | 220 | 1,934 | 1,627 
BOOT. 2.7: 4,478 | 2,464 | 485 | 1,979 | 2,014 
TAD 6:5 acess 4,899 | 2,622 | 650 | 1,972 | 2,277 
oO ee 4,605 | 2,417 | 581 | 1,836 | 2,188 
ieee. or: 4,418 | 2,147 | 491 | 1,656 | 2,271 
eae 4,070*| 1,985 | 381 | 1,604 | 2,085* 
HOZ00 02 58 4,125 | 1,864 | 359*| 1,501*| 2,261 
1935------ 3,970 | 1,797 | 362 | 1,435 | 2,173 
1934..---- 3,910 | 1,940 | 402 | 1,538 | 1,970 
ES 1,981 | 1,015 | 156 859 966 
1932..-.--| 1,569 | 936 | 153 783 | 633 




















* Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported’’ items. 


resentatives from different schools and some 
invited guests. 

The new officers elected were Gordon 
Hamilton, of the New York School, presi- 
dent; Arthur Dunham, University of Michi- 
gan, vice-president; Father Lauerman, of 
the National Catholic School of Social 
Service, secretary; Louis E. Evans, Indiana 
University, treasurer; and the following 
members of the Executiv@ Committee: 
Anne F., Fenlason, University of Minnesota; 
Ruth Lewis, Washington University; 


Jeanette Regensburg, Tulane University; 
and Leonard Mayo, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. No new schools were admitted; 
but three schools—University of Louisiana, 
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University of Nebraska, and University of 
Utah—that had been on a provisional 
membership basis were admitted as full 
members. A revision of the by-laws was 
adopted to make the admission of new 
schools more flexible by changing the re- 
quirement of two years of operation before 
the application is accepted and by reducing 
the requirement of the three-year pro- 
visional membership to one year, or longer 
if necessary. 

The most important subject for dis- 
cussion was the report of the Curriculum 
Committee (Charlotte Towle, University 
of Chicago, chairman). The final report of 
the committee is just now being sent to the 
member-schools and will be voted on at the 
next meeting. No attempt is made to sum- 
marize it here. Another important report 
was presented by Mrs. Fenlason, of the 
University of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Committee on Preprofessional Education. 
This report was accepted and apparently 
was very generally approved by the mem- 
ber-schools. Among invited guests present 
were representatives of certain colleges and 
universities especially interested in the 
discussions of the content of preprofessional 
work for students planning to go on with 
professional work later. This group of 
guests not only attended various sessions 
of the Association but also had a special 
meeting on Saturday. 

The annual report on registration in the 
accredited schools, which is based on re- 
turns from forty-two different accredited 
institutions! for the year 1942-43, together 
with data regarding students registered on 
November 1, 1943, is now available. 

The number of full-time and part-time 
graduate students registered in the ac- 
credited schools on November 1, 1943, was 
4,009, as shown in Table 1. For the third 
time in the last decade the report shows a 
decrease of full-time graduate students. How- 
ever, 5.8 per cent decrease in the registra- 
tion of full-time students this past year is 


t Boston College includes Rhode Island Branch, 
and Washington University includes Kansas City 
Branch. 
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almost entirely a decrease in men students 
and is, of course, explained as the effect of 
the war. With a decline of 48 per cent in the 
registration of men, there was only a small 
decline of 1 per cent in the number of women 
students. It is encouraging that the de- 
crease this last year is substantially less 
than that of the preceding year. 

Of the forty-two accredited schools, there 
were, last year, ten schools with fewer than 
fifty graduate students registered during the 
year (Table 2), and twenty-three with fewer 
than one hundred students. 

There were 880 students who completed 
a prescribed curriculum and received a 
higher degree,? a decrease of 2.8 per cent 
over the preceding year. In spite of the 
slight decline during the last two years, 
Table 3 shows that the number of students 
completing a full professional course recog- 
nized by a higher degree is very much great- 
er in the last three years than in the earlier 


years of the past decade (Table 3). In addi- . 


tion to those receiving higher degrees, 369 
students were given diplomas or certificates. 

It is encouraging that the report also 
shows that there were 140 students attend- 
ing the schools November 1, 1943, who were 
holding what are described as “scholarships 
or fellowships from public welfare agencies.” 

On the whole, the statistics are reassur- 
ing in the face of wartime difficulties. One 
less favorable situation is that of the schools 
with very small enrolments. Twelve schools 
reported fewer than fifteen full-time gradu- 
ate students enrolled November 1, 1943. 
It is not easy to believe that a full profes- 
sional program can be maintained for small 
numbers of students. 

Finally, the report shows that the large 
total of 5,988 students were taking some 
work in one of the professional schools last 
November and that 8,824 different students 
took some work in one of the accredited in- 
stitutions during the year 1942-43—a de- 
crease of 1 per cent from the preceding year. 

Some of the changes in the current pro- 


2The term “higher degree” here includes the 
A.M. and Sc.M. degrees, the Ph.D. degree, and the 
professional degrees of M.S.W. and M.S.S. 


grams of the member-schools include the 
following: 
The New York School of Social Work an- 


nounces the appointment of Miss Catherine 
Dunn (A.M., University of Chicago, School of 


TABLE 2 


SCHOOLS WITH SPECIFIED NUMBERS OF GRADU- 
ATE STUDENTS (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) 
REGISTERED DURING THE YEAR 1942-43 


Number of Students Number of Schools 


1 GT CG Ai pe a ee es er 10 
50 and less than 100............ 13 
100 and less than 200........... 12 
200 and less than 300........... 3 
300 and less than 4oo........... ee 
4oo and less than 5o00........... 2 
500 and less than 1,000......... I 
¥,0O00' NG OVER... 5 cs os eee I 

ROU ec sae cee ae 42 

TABLE 3 


STUDENTS GRANTED HIGHER DEGREES IN 
SOCIAL WORK, 1932-43 








DIPLOMAS oR 


HIGHER DEGREES 
CERTIFICATES 


YEAR |GRAND 
ToTAL 





Total] Men |Women|T otal] Men |Women 





1942-43|1,249| 880*/126 | 754 | 369 | 44 | 325 
1941-42/1, 200] 905 |230 | 675 | 205 | 51 | 244 
1940-41]1, 239] g10 |230 | 680 | 329 | 81 248 
1939-40] 128] 651 |1451| 4751) 4774] 95 | 382 
1938-39|1,159] 612 |156 | 456 | 547 |100 | 447 
1937-38] 998] 598 |149 | 449 | 400 | 71 | 329 
1936-37} 828] 445 |114 | 331 | 383 | 65 | 318 
1935-36] 763] 354 | 70} 284 | 409 | 56] 353 
1934-35] 528] 239 | 33 | 206 | 289 | 38) 21st 
1933-34| 420} I50 | 22 128 | 270 | 31 239 
1932-33] 475] 189 |-30 | 159 | 286 | 34 | 252 


























* Four of these were Ph.D. degrees (two from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and two from Bryn Mawr College). 

t Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported’’ items. 

t Three certificate students also received the M.A. 


Social Service Administration), who was tech- 
nical training consultant, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Board, from 1937 to 
1942, and more recently with the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, as a full- 
time member of the faculty during the current 
year. A new course is being offered at the New 
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York School during the Winter Quarter on 
“Social Work and Racial Minorities,” with 
special reference to the Negro. Dr. E. Franklin 
Frazier, professor of sociology at Howard Uni- 
versity and a former student of the New York 
School, is in charge of the course. 

At Tulane University School of Social 
Work Mr. Mark P. Hale, recently on the 
faculty of the Nashville School of Social Work, 
has been appointed to the faculty as associate 
professor of social economics, to replace Dr. 
Arthur P. Miles, who resigned in July, 1944, in 
the field of research and social insurance. Mr. 
Hale received his A.M. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1933 and has done further 
graduate work in the School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, where 
he also served as lecturer in social statistics. 
Miss Audrey F. Sayman (A.M., School of So- 
cial Service Administration, University of Chi- 
cago) has been appointed assistant professor of 
psychiatric social work, and the School is plan- 
ning a full curriculum in this field. Miss Say- 
man was formerly chief psychiatric social work- 
er at the University of Chicago Clinics. The 
Tulane School is now offering a full program in 
group work, and Mr. Walter Kindelsperger 
(A.M., School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago), recently group work 
and recreation secretary of the New Orleans 
Council of Social Agencies, has been appointed 
associate professor of group work. 

At the University of Southern California 
Graduate School of Social Work Mrs. Ernestine 
Mills Wood (M.S., New York School of Social 
Work), formerly with the Alabama Department 
of Public Welfare, has been made instructor in 
field work. 

At the University of Washington new mem- 
bers of the faculty this year include Mr. William 
H. McCullough, formerly of the faculty of the 
University of Oklahoma and more recently of 
the staff of the Chicago School of Social Serv- 


ice Administration, as assistant professor, teach- 
ing public welfare administration and social 
work statistics and research; and Miss Kather- 
ine Belzer (M.A., University of Indiana) as 
assistant professor in the field of family social 
work. The University is changing from the 
quarter to the semester basis for the duration. 

The Department of Social Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California, announces that Dr. 
Hasseltine Byrd Taylor (Ph.D., J.D., Chicago) 
has been appointed lecturer in social welfare. 
Miss Maurine McKeany and Miss Ruth Cooper 
have returned to the department after leaves of 
absence. 

The University of Michigan Curriculum in 
Social Work announces a new intensive program 
of training developed jointly with the Michigan 
Social Welfare Commission to give a selected 
group of their own employees some additional 
class work and field experience in the child 
care field in the several counties of Michigan. 
The new plan is on an emergency basis lest it 
prove to be “an encroachment upon the stand- 
ards of quality in professional teaching.” Only 
persons with experience in social work who are 
fully eligible to the Graduate School and en- 
tered as regular students will be accepted as 
students. 

Recent faculty appointments at the School 
of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, include Esther Test, former pro- 
gram director of the Brooklyn Y.W.C.A., 
associate professor of social group work; Vir- 
ginia Tannar, of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and the New York 
School of Social Work, associate professor of 
social case work; Elsie Martens, formerly dis- 
trict secretary of the Cleveland Institute of 
Family Service, assistant professor of social 
case work; and Dr. Susanne Schulze, formerly 
of the School of Social Work of Berlin and a 
member of the faculty of the School since 1938, 
associate professor of child welfare. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Seven Myths of Housing, By NATHAN 
Straus. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 
Pp. xvi+314+viii. $2.75. 

The importance of public housing in postwar 
planning has been the subject of much vague 
discussion. However, there is nothing vague 
about The Seven Myths of Housing. As former 
administrator for the United States Housing 
Authority the author has had broad experience 
and access to valuable data; as an individual he 
has wisdom and courage to go on record with 
specific recommendations for immediate action. 
The book is clear, concise, and logical and is 
packed with information made vivid by ex- 
amples and charts. The author explains that his 
purpose is to present ‘“‘a concrete plan for a 
comprehensive post-war housing program,” 
and he adds that if he succeeds in correcting 
what he believes to be ‘“‘the basic errors in 
much current thinking about housing, the 
ground will be prepared for agreement on a 
positive plan of action.” 

The book is divided roughly into three 
parts: (1) a brief history of public housing both 
here and abroad; (2) the seven most usual 
misapprehensions about housing are exposed 
and proved to be myths; and (3) the facts are 
given to show why public housing conforms 
most closely to the ideal public works program 
and how it can be carried out. The Appendix 
contains an excellent analysis of tax exemption 
of public housing with special reference to the 
Ohio Supreme Court decision and material 
from the British “Uthwatt Report” of the 
Ministry of Works and Planning. 

The people have been promised four free- 
doms. The author believes that it is the third— 
“freedom from want....and the right to a 
healthy peacetime life” —which differentiates the 
aims of this war from World War I. Freedom 
from want means, among other things, the op- 
portunity to be gainfully employed and the 
right to a proper standard of living. Both are 
attainable but require a planned postwar pub- 
lic works program. “Public housing produces 
the greatest amount of employment at the 
smallest cost to the taxpayer..... A dollar 
spent by the federal government for housing 
subsidies, produces about $40 worth of new 
construction.” 


Since there must be basic agreement before 
recommendations for a postwar housing pro- 
gram can be accepted, Mr. Straus discusses the 
seven myths of housing and exposes the fallacies 
on which they rest. For example, Myth 2 
is that ‘Public Housing Does Not Clear Slums,” 
whereas, actually, “more unsafe and unsanitary 
dwellings were eliminated in the four years of 
U.S.H.A. between December, 1939, and 1941 
than had been eliminated in the previous forty 
years.” Myth 4 is that “Public Housing Is 
Costly and Extravagant,” whereas the fact 
is that “the cost of construction of public hous- 
ing under the U.S.H.A. had been about one- 
fourth less than the cost of similar housing 
produced by private enterprise.” 

Mr. Straus’s estimate of the need for five 
million new dwellings in the years immediately 
after the war is less than that of some other ex- 
perts. He believes that they should be built in 
both rural and urban areas and by both public 
and private funds to meet the needs of the dif- 
ferent income groups. Under private enterprise 
two-thirds of the housing has been built for the 
upper-income one-third of the population and 
nothing for the lowest-income one-third. He 
disillusions those who hope that some miracle of 
prefabrication may change the ratio. 

The author well knows the fundamental 
soundness of the United States Housing Act, 
but, in the light of experience and special post- 
war needs, he outlines several changes he be- 
lieves desirable. The most “radical” probably 
are his suggestions that communities be granted 
the right to purchase and hold land for future 
use and that the Federal Works Agency, the 
National Housing Agency, and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board should be merged in a 
Department of Works and Planning whose head 
would be a member of the President’s cabinet. 

In spite of the powerful opposition of the 
owners of slum property and their allies and in 
face of the necessity of securing congressional 
action, Mr. Straus is convinced that the con- 
struction of an adequate supply of new homes 
for families in the lowest-income group “in- 
volves few unsolved problems and no sub- 
stantial obstacles except public indifference.” 

The author points out that his plan is not 
all-inclusive; and the question may be raised 
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whether state participation should not be in- 
cluded in any public housing plan and whether, 
particularly in view of the P.W.A. housing ex- 
perience, the primary objective should not be 
better housing, with the knowledge that in- 
creased employment will follow automatically. 
However, we cannot wait for the last blueprint 
and the perfect moment before starting action. 
Mr. Straus says, “The time is at hand for a 
test of the realism and purposefulness of those 
who want slums cleared and want to raise hous- 
ing standards..... A test of leadership in a 
democracy is at stake.” 

The book is readable enough to interest the 
general public; it is important enough to re- 
ceive the serious consideration of planners and 
legislators. 


MARGARET BROWN HULBERT 
Chicago 


They Shall Inherit the Earth. By Otto Zorr. 
Translated by ANNE GARRISON. Introduc- 
tion by DorotHy CANFIELD. New York: 
John Day Co., 1943. Pp. xii+258. $3.00. 


This book is a record of the ghastly tragedy 
which has befallen children of the world at war. 
The author summons us to witness what has 
happened and is happening to our young. Chil- 
dren of whole nations and peoples have been de- 
graded and humiliated; millions have been up- 
rooted and exposed to disease and starvation; 
tens and hundreds of thousands have been ex- 
terminated. He calls out to our conscience as 
parents, in the generic sense, to save our chil- 
dren wherever they are, and, as if to prove to us 
that they are worth saving, he gives evidence of 
their bravery, heroism, and generosity under 
most trying and dangerous circumstances. 
The factual material is based on sources listed 
at the end of the book and is reinforced by strik- 
ing photographic pictures of children in agony. 

This is a panorama-like book which attempts 
to give a wide and comprehensive view of the 
whole scene of devastation, and the chapters are 
tableau-fashion, picturing dramatically the 
harrowing life of children in different countries 
at war or occupied. The book is dotted with 
episodes, beautifully told, of the martyrdom 
and heroism of children. They are ghastly, 
sublime episodes which reflect the author’s 
deep compassion and concern for children. They 
reinforce and illumine the general facts through 


a variety of form and detail, giving the story as 
a whole life and dimension. No one who reads 
these episodes will ever forget the Children’s 
Dramatic Corps in China; the story of the nine 
members of the Jewish family H from Czecho- 
slovakia; the pathetic little guerrilla hero, 
Tolya from Semyonovka, a boy of twelve who 
paid with his life fighting the enemy that de- 
stroyed his home and family; or the Young 
Wolves of Greece, consisting of a band of 
orphan children gone wild. 

One should not take issue with the author 
for his strong bias in favor of our brave Soviet 
allies in the matter of care and treatment of 
children. If the story told under the title ““No 
Homeless Waifs” served as an inspiration to 
Americans, we should have no scarcity of foster- 
homes. 

The sum of the author’s message to social 
workers and others concerned with the welfare 
of children in a professional capacity is his un- 
derstanding of the interdependence of the wel- 
fare of all children, in peace and in war. He 
makes it obvious that the children’s world can- 
not be separated from the world of adults and 
that both are the victims of biological and 
social forces over which human society has, as 
yet, gained little if any control. He sees the 
connection between the cruel exploitation of 
children in the sulphur mines of Italy, which, 
the author states, “drove me to write this 
book,” the thousands of Japanese children, 
mainly girls, that are literally sacrificed “to 
die for the Emperor,” and the countless chil- 
dren in America who suffer as a result of dis- 
crimination and exploitation. 

The author is less sound about the part 
which children should be playing in postwar re- 
construction, which he discusses in the chapter 
“‘A World Organization.”’ Here he appears both 
naive and confused. If confronted with the 
basic issues involved, the author would un- 
doubtedly agree that our young should return 
to their homes, their schools, their sports, and 
their other activities required by their age, as 
quickly as possible. The normal life of children 
has been cruelly interrupted, and it will take 
superhuman effort to restore it to those who 
survive in order to fulfil the promise ‘‘the child 
is the future.” 


JacoB KEPECS 


Jewish Children’s Bureau 
of Chicago 
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Come Over into Macedonia: The Story of a Ten- 
Year Adventure in Uplifting a Wartorn Peo- 
ple. By Haroip B. ALLEN. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1943. Pp. xviiit+ 
313. $3.00. 

The author of this interesting account of the 
reconstruction of a stricken area has been well 
known as the director of education for the 
Near East Foundation, and also for its prede- 
cessor, the Near East Relief, during its closing 
years. He tells the story of a decade of effort in 
rural reconstruction under conditions of ex- 
traordinary difficulty; of the large, destitute 
population still suffering from the effects of war 
forced to migrate from Asia Minor in 1922 
when 1,300,000 refugees fled to Greece, and 
three-fourths of these were sent into Macedonia. 
The work done by the Near East agencies, and 
those collaborating with them, yielded results 
that are a lesson for today when new problems 
greater than those created by the so-called 
Smyrna Disaster of 1922 are once more calling 
for help. 

What may be called the text of Dr. Allen’s 
book is found in the New Testament (Acts 16:9, 
10): 

And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; there 
stood a man of Macedonia and prayed him, saying, 
“Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 

And after he had seen the vision, immediately 
we endeavored to go into Macedonia. .... 


The book emphasizes “‘the slow, careful, and 
painstaking approach which must characterize 
all rural programs among people living under 
primitive conditions if sound progress is to be 
brought about.” The gospel that was preached 
was the “Gospel of the plough”—the gospel of 
rural reconstruction. 

This book will be invaluable to those who 
may in the very near future have the responsi- 
bility of answering other Macedonian calls like 
that to which Dr. Allen and his staff responded 
so successfully. For here is a thrilling story of 
agricultural development under fine leader- 
ship in an impoverished area—with proper 
attention to the care of health, education, and 
recreation, as the new communities come to 
life. Dr. Allen wisely expresses the hope that, 
when the now devastated parts of the world are 
ready for rehabilitation and reconstruction, 
those who engage in this important work “need 
not waste time in discovering for themselves 
anew ‘the wisdom of the untutored peasant.’ ” 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that the people 


will do much toward their own rehabilitation 
and that the “period of direct relief must be as 
short as it is humanly possible to make it.” It 
is well to be reminded that philanthropic or- 
ganizations, public and private, should “not 
continue their well meaning charity for any 
reason....a day or an hour longer than is 
absolutely necessary.” This account of the work 
in Macedonia shows clearly that people “will 
lift themselves out of the slough of poverty and 
ignorance and low living standards if they un- 
derstand and trust and believe and are given 
the simple means of improvement.’’ The policies 
that yielded such results in rural Macedonia 
should be followed in the postwar world. When 
human suffering is to be relieved, “speed and 
efficiency and common sympathy require that 
there be as little experimentation as possible.” 
This history of “a people uplifted” has been 
called “a blueprint for tomorrow.” The illustra- 
tions are excellent and supplement the text. 


E. A. 


Education and Health of the Partially Seeing 
Child. By WINIFRED HATHAWAY. New York: 
Columbia University Press, published for 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc., 1943. Pp. ix+216. $2.50. 
Any school nurse who wants to know how to 

locate children for sight-saving classes will be 
able to do so if she reads Mrs. Hathaway’s 
book. Any ophthalmologist who wishes to refer 
children to these classes will be helped by a 
perusal of it. Any medical social worker who 
needs help on handling cases of visually handi- 
capped children will get such help from this 
book. Sight-saving teachers and school ad- 
ministrators will probably use it as their Bible. 
In fact, all who have struggled along in the 
field of prevention of blindness with very little 
written material to guide them will hail Educa- 
tion and Health of the Partially Seeing Child 
with delight and a keen appreciation of its 
quality as a practical and complete handbook 
in this highly specialized field. 

No one is better qualified than Mrs. Hatha- 
way to discuss this subject. For many years, as 
associate director of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, she has had the op- 
portunity to lead this movement and to watch 
and evaluate its growth from a national level. 
During that time she has helped to develop 
methods, policies, and procedures with regard 
to special education for visually handicapped 
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children. Being a perfectionist, she has always 
stood undeviatingly for the highest standards 
in all the many professional services which make 
up this program. 

Mrs. Hathaway starts her book logically by 
reviewing the historical background of the 
movement and pointing out that although 
progress has been made we certainly have far 
to go. There are, she says, 50,000 children in 
the United States so handicapped from a 
visual standpoint as to need special attention. 
As of the present date, only 9,000 of these are 
provided with special education in 631 sight- 
saving classes scattered over these United 
States. The book covers every angle of this 
probiem and is written in such a simple, lucid, 
and logical style that any novice can read it 
with pleasure. 

Mrs. Hathaway discusses the classification 
of visually handicapped children and their 
placement in special classes. She outlines the 
various methods used for locating these children 
in the public school:systems and gives examples 
of several different procedures used in larger 
states where the programs are of long standing 
and are well developed. 

Then follows a discussion of the administra- 
tive problems involved in the setting-up of 
sight-saving classes. Here the author deals 
with problems arising in both metropolitan and 
rural areas—those met in elementary systems 
and in high schools. 

Next comes a chapter on the selection and 
preparation of teachers for this important and 
delicate work. There is a chapter on the financ- 
ing of these classes and one on their equipment. 
There are chapters on school health, social 
service, and child guidance. 

One of the best parts of the book is that 
including the appendixes, which are simple and 
highly practical; but the cream of the book is 
the chapter in which Mrs. Hathaway looks at 
the road ahead and lists the steps that will 
need to be taken before the ideal to which she 
has led us all will be realized. 

AuDREY HAYDEN 
Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness 


Lonely Midas: The Story of Stephen Girard. 
By Harry EMERSON WILDES. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1943. Pp. 304. $3.50. 
This biography is based largely on Girard’s 

own writings, with direct quotations from let- 


ters, diaries, and ledgers from which the reader 
may draw his own conclusions. Nothing is 
covered up; no attempt is made to whitewash. 
The author seems concerned chiefly with pre- 
senting a true picture of the man, and he pains- 
takingly includes material that throws light on 
the character, though it slows up the movement 
of the story. Girard’s evolution is portrayed, 
through various stages of development, from 
a lonely, affection-starved child to the far- 
sighted, public-spirited citizen and _philan- 
thropist. ‘ 

Three chapters are outstanding because 
of the subject matter and the style in which 
they are written. One deals with the “Scourge of 
Fever.” This is a stirring account of the great 
yellow-fever epidemic of 1793, during which 
Girard played a leading humanitarian role. 
There are interesting glimpses of the Phila- 
delphia of that day, with streets deep in mud 
and filth and doctors as likely to kill as to cure. 
Here we see Girard take over the direction of 
the horrible Bush Hill pesthouse and make 
a decent hospital out of it. At this point he 


rises head and shoulders above his fellow- © 


citizens. It seems probable that his experience 
with the children orphaned by the epidemic 
influenced his choice of a beneficiary. 

The forces which molded Girard’s character 
are portrayed in the chapter on Sally Bickman 
in a most interesting manner. The theme which 
runs through his life and influences most of his 
acts is his desire for a male heir. Deprived of 
his own child, he seeks substitutes. Many boys 
who were taken into his business as apprentices 
lived in his home and received personal direc- 
tion far beyond that customarily shown. As 
the seemingly endless procession of boys and 
girls cared for by Girard pass in review, it is 
no surprise that heS hould have founded a 
school. In his will, when he said, “Whereas I 
have been for a long time impressed with the 
importance of educating the poor, and of 
placing them by the early cultivation of their 
minds and the development of their moral 
principles above temptations, to which, through 
poverty and ignorance, they are exposed,” 
he was speaking from years of personal experi- 
ence. 

In the last chapter, “Sprigs of Evergreen,” 
there is an excellent presentation of the terms 
of Girard’s will, stripped of the “minute archi- 
tectural detail” which has so obscured the main 
purpose. When compared with the practice and 
philosophy of his day, the terms are indeed 
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revolutionary. Not the least unusual provision 
was that the funds be administered by the 
“Mayor, Alderman and Citizens of Philadelphia 
and their successors.” 

This book pays tribute where tribute is long 
past due. 

ETHEL BARGER 

Park Ridge School for Girls 

Park Ridge, Illinois 


Street Corner Society: The Social Structure of an 
Italian Slum. By WILuiAM Foote WHYTE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago*Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxii+284. $3.00. 

Through the method of “being accepted” 
by residence for three years in an Italian com- 
munity of “Eastern City,” this study of the 
social structure of the community was made by 
Dr. Whyte, formerly of the University of 
Oklahoma faculty. In the first part of the book 
he describes the personalities and records con- 
versations and observations of the group life of 
the “Corner Boys and Doc” and the “College 
Boys and Chick”—men between twenty and 
thirty years of age living between 1937 and 
1940 in the community which the writer chooses 
to call a “slum.” 

In the Corner Boys he finds characteristics of 
altruism and generosity and interest in their 
community and credits the College Boys with 
primary interest in their own social advance- 
ment. The life-histories of the two leaders and 
others furnish interesting data for study and 
interpretation and reflect to some extent the 
effect upon them of the depression years. The 
author interprets the social structure of the 
community to be “a hierarchy of personal re- 
lations based upon a system of reciprocal ob- 
ligations.” 

Dr. Whyte criticizes the relationships of the 
settlement houses in this community to these 
groups and states that the primary function of 
the settlement is ‘to stimulate social mobility 
and to hold out middle class standards and 
middle class rewards to lower class people.” 
Without defining the limits of these class dis- 
tinctions or the many other influences affecting 
the situation, he accuses the social worker of en- 
couraging people “to better their social and 
economic position,” which often leads them to 
move away from this community. 

He would apparently advocate keeping a 
nationality group predominantly under its own 


social, cultural, and political leadership. He 
does not indicate how acceptable this would be 
to the second and third generation who through 
school and industry are mixing in the stream of 
American life, nor does he explain how this 
would apply to the cosmopolitan areas where 
many nationalities mix and mingle, or develop 
rival factions. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
life-stories of the racketeer and the politician in 
the community and traces their influence upon 
the social structure of the community and the 
lives of individuals. 

The book contains interesting basic data for 
sociological study and throws many sidelights 
on the potent influences that affect individual 
and group life in many communities—not only 
those of foreign background. 

From a long-time intimate acquaintance 
with a similar but more cosmopolitan commu- 
nity, and much participation with family and 
community life, one may not agree with the 
theories underlying the analysis of the social 
structure of this community, nor with Dr. 
Whyte’s philosophy as to the way of life in 
America. But the book is interesting and chal- 
lenging. 

Lea D. TaYLor 
Chicago Commons 


Maternal Overprotection. By Davin M. LEvy, 
M.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. Pp. ix+417. $4.50. 

Dr. Levy has combined in this volume a 
series of papers which appeared separately in 
Psychiatry during the years 1938-42. It is a 
report of a study on “maternal overprotection” 
which was carried on in collaboration with many 
of the workers at the former Institute of Child 
Guidance, New York City. These cases upon 
which the investigation was based were selected 
from those of the Institute, in which the moth- 
ers of the patients presented most clearly the 
characteristics which Dr. Levy categorizes as 
‘pure overprotection.” The work is a meticu- 
lously painstaking statistical analysis of the 
various factors involved in the overprotection, 
the reactions of the child to this maternal at- 
titude, and the methods of treatment applied 
by therapists for the relief of symptoms. 

“Pure maternal overprotection” is never 
exactly defined in the book, but it is described 
as synonymous with excessive maternal care 








and is considered as different from “maternal 
overprotection” which may have developed 
from a sense of guilt toward the child, narcis- 
sistic need to dominate, etc. Evidence of “‘pure 
overprotection” is described under four head- 
ings: excessive contact, prolongation of in- 
fantile care, prevention of independent be- 
havior, and maternal control. The author 
assumes a “norm” of protectiveness, but such a 
“norm” is not clarified, and one “must be satis- 
fied with gross differentiation” rather than 
some standard base from which one might 
evaluate the case material which is offered to 
prove the conclusions. 

In the chapters describing the methodology 
of sifting the cases and evaluating the evidence, 
much care is taken to emphasize the use of all 
the skills available in a child guidance clinic, 
i.e., the social-history-taking, the physical, 
psychological, and psychiatric examinations of 
the child, and the statistical survey of the ma- 
terial obtained. 

Various reasons are given to explain the be- 
havior of the overprotecting mothers. In some 
instances they have waited long for a child be- 
fore becoming pregnant. In some, incompati- 
bility with husbands was found as a cause; in 
others, there were few or no social contacts; 
and in many instances the mothers had lived 
through unhappy childhoods. In character 
types these mothers were in general stable, ag- 
gressive, and responsible persons. The author 
presents the theory that “true maternal over- 
protection occurs in naturally maternal women 
whose behavior as mothers has been intensified 
by the operation of certain psychic and cultural 
forces.” The paternal role was minimal in these 
families, since the mothers were dominating and 
often depreciated the fathers who were rele- 
gated to unimportant places in the family con- 
stellations. 

The children subjected to this family pat- 
tern presented a variety of symptoms. They 
were either impulse-ridden with tempers, ex- 
cessive demands, and were dominating, or 
were passive, shy, and withdrawn. In school and 
camps they were either very conforming or un- 
controllable. In social contacts they adjusted 
poorly, were friendless and withdrawn, or were 
bossy, selfish, and exhibitionistic. In many of 
the children poor habits in eating, sleeping, and 
so forth were found. A few evidenced excretory 
habit defects. Contrary to expectation, sexual 
adjustments which were evaluated in the follow- 
up studies disclosed no evidences of pathology. 
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For the treatment of the problems outlined 
in the study, the various skills of the profes- 
sional members of the Institute were used. 
The author states that direct psychotherapy of 
the patient was uniformly unsuccessful. The 
type of psychotherapy attempted was described 
as that used by Alfred Adler, not a deep therapy 
involving real insight, and reliving of traumas 
with ego education. Correction of physical de- 
fects wherever necessary was a first step in 
treatment, but the main therapeutic technique 
was that of educating the parents by giving 
them insight into the cause of the problems and 
by teaching them adequate child-training meth- 
ods. Environmental manipulation was used as 
a corollary to the education of the parents 
wherever it seemed feasible and necessary. 
Follow-up studies of the results of treatment 
were careful and honestly evaluated. They dis- 
closed sufficient change in many of the cases to 
warrant an evaluation of improvement, but the 
degree of improvement was certainly not start- 
lingly favorable. 

In the last 170 pages the cases are sum- 
marized, and the treatment and follow-up 
studies are described in some detail. Careful 
study of these cases gives evidence of the metic- 
ulous care which the author has brought to the 
presentation of the data on which he has based 
his conclusions and offers a standard for future 
statistical studies of case material as it is ac- 
cumulated in any child guidance clinic or 
private practice. 

Viewing these cases objectively, however, it 
is difficult to agree with the author in all points 
of his conclusions. It is hard to accept his diag- 
nosis of overprotection based on a pure mater- 
nal attitude. The mothers in all instances pre- 
sented various neurotic symptoms, such as 
domination, nagging, selfishness, seductiveness 
toward the child, frigidity, hostility toward the 
husband, social inadequacy, etc. The reviewer 
believes that a more microscopic analysis of 
their characters would reveal many hostile 
characteristics which motivated the over- 
protective and constrictive attitude toward the 
children. Rather than “overprotective” it 
would seem better to characterize these women 
as inconsistent in their expressions of love and 
hate toward their children. The symptoms pre- 
sented by the patients also represent those most 
commonly found in children who are “spoiled” 
not by the indulgences of maternal love but by 
the insecurities bred from love alternating in- 
consistently with hostile domination, nagging, 
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etc. Except for the few shy, conforming patients, 
the children were “impulse ridden”—the typi- 
cal condition of the child who does not conform 
to social standards because he has neither in- 
centive nor patterns to imitate. The fact that so 
many of them adjusted much better in school 
where both incentives and patterns of behavior 
were Offered indicates that such a conclusion 
is warranted. 

The reviewer does not claim that “pure ma- 
ternal overprotection” is not a theoretical pos- 
sibility but only that the data offered do not 
uphold the theoretical claim. In spite of this 
question concerning the validity of the etiologi- 
cal postulates of the author, the study is a 
masterly presentation of a methodology, and 
it is also valuable to any student of child psy- 
chology for the richness of material in the case 
presentations. 

MARGARET W. GERARD, M.D. 
Chicago 


Personality and Economic Background: A Study 
of Highly Intelligent Children. By HELEN 
H. Davison. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1943. Pp. x+189. $2.25. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the effects of variation of socioeconomic back- 
ground on the personalities of intellectually 
superior children. Will the bright child of 
wealthy parents differ in personality from the 
bright but poor child? 

Included in the study were 102 children 
with intelligence quotients above 120 and 
with ages ranging from nine to fourteen years. 
They came from diverse income levels but 
were in “privileged school situations” in New 
York City. Approximately half the children at- 
tended a public school organized for very bright 
children, and the rest were enrolled in a pro- 
gressive private school. The Rorschach Meth- 
od of Personality Diagnosis and five personality 
tests and questionnaires were administered 
to evaluate the personality structure of each 
child. The author recognized that these tech- 
niques did not investigate personality first 
hand but permitted an interpretation of the 
groups’ reactions in controlled situations. 


Selection of family-income level as the measure 
of socioeconomic status was made only after a 
thorough review of other possible criteria such 
as father’s occupational level, parents’ educa- 
tion, and home ratings. 


For many social workers the detailed analy- 
sis of the material will be confusing and pat- 
ternless. The data have been studied from 
innumerable angles so that the flow of reading 
has been interrupted by tables, statistical 
findings, and frequent qualifying summaries, 
often based on few cases. The student interested 
in doing further research in the same field will 
find the discussion of the findings compre- 
hensive and helpful. 

The personalities of the children as revealed 
by their Rorschach responses showed as wide 
a variation as any unselected group of healthy 
children. These bright children were not similar 
in personality patterns or in ability to adjust 
to problems. However, although variable, the 
average child in the group when compared 
to an older unselected group of adolescents 
showed a tendency toward introversion, con- 
trol of emotional and intellectual reactions 
along with a desirable degree of spontaneity, 
tactfulness, responsiveness to outside stimuli, 
and ability to do abstract as well as concrete 
thinking. In comparing the personality patterns 
to economic backgrounds it was discovered 
that variation in income was not related to de- 
gree of adjustment or to variation in personality 
pattern. 

Likewise, in studying the groups’ attitudes, 
interests, and activities from material obtained 
by questionnaires a wide variability was evi- 
dent and in general had little relation to in- 
come levels. Attitudes toward family, morale, 
feelings of inferiority, interests and school 
achievement, and occupational choice showed 
no significant relation to income. Investigation 
of the children’s wishes, fears, worries, and 
ideas of desirable social changes results in the 
same general conclusions. However, there ap- 
peared to be some relationship between liberal- 
ism in social issues (it decreased with rising in- 
come), ability to think along the lines of other 
people, preference for certain games and sports, 
choice of reading, and ideas of desirable social 
changes and between socioeconomic back- 
grounds. 

In summarizing the above findings the au- 
thor exercises caution and restraint. She re- 
cognizes the need for careful interpretation 
imposed by the selectivity of her group. The 
age range, the effect of economic circumstances 
upon children of these ages, the protected 
school environment, and the applicability of 
the tests to the group are a few of the factors to 
be considered in weighing the conclusions. 








Suggestions are given for further studies for 
which the Bibliography would be helpful. 


FRANCES C. PERCE 


Institute for Juvenile Research 
Chicago 


Medicine and the War. Edited by Witt1am H. 
TALIAFERRO. (‘‘Charles R. Walgreen Foun- 
dation Lectures.”) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. viit+193. $2.00. 


The title of this excellent and timely volume 
might more accurately read “Medicine in War 
and Peace,” as the problems and the progress in 
medicine dealt with by the ten experts in these 
ten lectures are as significant for our way of 
life in peace as in violence. 

The lectures, delivered before the under- 
graduates at the University of Chicago, deal 
in nontechnical language with some of the 
medical problems accentuated by the war: food 
and malnutrition, infectious diseases and their 
control, war and mental disorders, the new 
problems in aviation medicine—to mention 
only a few topics of general interest and im- 
portance for all informed citizens. It is a chal- 
lenging and readable volume; for we learn not 
only what we have mastered in these several 
fields for the service of man in war and peace, 
but we also learn ‘the many complex and un- 
solved questions of so great significance for the 
healthier and better world of tomorrow. The 
present world conflict has rendered some of 
these problems (malnutrition, infectious 
diseases, mental disorders) more serious and 
challenging. 

A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Public Health Statistics. By MARGUERITE F. 
Hatt. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
Medical Book Department of Harper & 
Bros., 1942. Pp. xxii+408. $5.50. 


In recent years social workers have had an 
increasing number of contacts with practitioners 
in the fields of medicine and of public health. 
They have also become increasingly well 
equipped to discuss with these practitioners the 
problems in which a common body of knowledge 
is needed. The growth of these co-operative 
relationships may be traced to several causes. 
One important integrating influence has been 
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the expansion of the field of medical social serv- 
ice. Professional education for this specialized 
field has undoubtedly influenced the curriculum 
of generic education for social work. At any 
rate, most of the professional schools now make 
a determined effort to give all their students a 
well-rounded body of medical information and 
an understanding of basic problems encountered 
in medical practice and in public health ad- 
ministration. 

The experience of these war years suggests 
that co-operative activity between the fields of 
social work and medicine is likely to increase. 
Social workers have labored hand in hand with 
doctors—usually on a volunteer basis—to ar- 
range medical treatment for men rejected for 
physical or mental disabilities by the Selective 
Service System. The large number of men al- 
ready discharged because of physical injuries 
or handicaps has likewise enlisted the concern 
of both fields. The statistics now available as a 
result of the physical examinations of inductees 
disclose the magnitude of the interrelated so- 
cial and health problems that will confront the 
postwar generation. 

It is generally conceded that the effective- 
ness of any co-operative relationship is en- 
hanced if each group understands the problems 
with which the other is engaged. Statistics 
provide one effective means of sharing knowl- 
edge. Hence a good understanding of public 
health statistics is an invaluable aid to any 
social worker, if only because it provides an 
additional common basis of communication 
with the medical profession. 

But of course this is not its only value. Of 
equal importance is the contribution that this 
specialized knowledge can make in the guiding 
of the community organization process wher- 
ever it impinges upon the problem of the care of 
the sick or the promotion of positive measures 
of health. 

Fortunately, some social workers are 
thoroughly at home in the field of public health 
statistics. Others who have a general knowledge 
of statistical methods have never been intro- 
duced to the specialized application of the 
method in the public health field. Dr. Hall’s 
book provides an excellent means of remedying 
this deficiency. It is difficult to believe that any 
clearer exposition of the subject exists in print. 
The book covers all the basic problems in the 
field with exceptional thoroughness and clarity. 
It is a masterpiece of expository writing. 

For the social worker the most valuable 
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chapters in the book are vi-xi inclusive. The 
chapters deal with population data, methods of 
estimating population, the standard millions, 
the various rates based upon vital events, and 
related applications of these procedures. The 
other chapters, for the most part, are concerned 
with methods and problems that are more like- 
ly to be encountered in standard courses in 
statistical methodology in schools and uni- 
versities. Even these chapters, however, are 
well worth reading, for they contain new ma- 
terial and are interestingly and effectively pre- 
sented. 

Of special interest are the chapters on tabular 
and graphic presentation. Methods in these 
areas change and improve as time goes on. Dr. 
Hall has incorporated in her text the newest 
developments as well as the tested and accepted 
methods. Her chapters on “Measures of Cen- 
tral Tendency” and “Variability” are perhaps 
less detailed than those in other texts. Of course 
these important basic methods of summarizing 
data have been very ably set forth in numerous 
textbooks. In few, if any, however, has the ap- 
plication of the statistical method to public 
health data been equally well presented. 

This book, of course, is primarily for stu- 
dents in schools of public health administration. 
It is not suitable for students in other fields ex- 
cept as a supplementary text. The student of 
economics, for example, needs a thorough 
grounding in index numbers of wholesale prices. 
He will not find such material here. The student 
of social work needs to understand budget- 
control charts, stability quotients, ogive curves, 
and other derivations that are useful in his 
field. These are covered more completely in 
other texts now available. But a student in any 
field, when he reaches the point of mastering 
vital statistics, will be well advised to consult 
this volume. He will find here a thorough, 
scholarly, and lucid exposition of the major 
problems and methods in the field. 


Wayne McMILLen 
University of Chicago 


Earnings and Social Security in the United 
States. By W. S. Woytinsky. Washington, 
D.C.: Committee on Social Security of the 
Social Science Research Council, 1943. Pp. 
xiii+ 260. $2.50. 

The purpose of this last volume in the au- 
thor’s series of social security studies for the 


Social Science Research Council is to examine 
the relations between social security and nation- 
al income trends. The study is presented in four 
parts: Part I discusses the mathematical meth- 
ods of studying inequality in individual earn- 
ings; Part II, “Taxable Wages in the National 
Income”’; Part III, “Structure of Wages’; and 
Part IV, ““Wage Trends and Social Security.” 

Because so much of our social security sys- 
tem is financed by contributions based upon 
percentage of pay rolls and wages, the intensive 
study of wage structure and wage trends as- 
sumes primary importance in the planning and 
administration of the system. While unemploy- 
ment compensation is operated upon a short- 
run basis and long-time forecasting is less im- 
portant, old age and survivors insurance pre- 
sents a different problem. This system, even 
if no changes were made in the law, would not 
reach economic maturity until after 1970. 
During this long period, what may be expected 
of national income, real wages, and regional 
and class wage rates? Should we expect national 
income to rise and the purchasing-power of 
wages to increase? What are the effects of age, 
sex, and race on earnings and, therefore, on 
the nature and adequacy of social security? 
This is the sort of question which Mr. Woytin- 
sky has sought to answer and to which he has 
applied rigorous methods of statistical analysis. 

The results of the study in which social 
workers will be most interested can be sum- 
marized briefly. For about one hundred years 
there has been an increase in per capita real 
wages of about 1 to 2 per cent per year; and it 
is reasonable to assume that this rate of in- 
crease will continue, at least for the near 
future. Under the present law, benefits for the 
aged and survivors will amount to about 
$1,200,000,000 per year by 1950 and will rise 
to around $3,000,000,000 in 1970. At the latter 
date some twelve million persons will be draw- 
ing benefits; but more than twice that number 
will benefit directly or indirectly, since most 
beneficiaries live in families and contribute all 
or a part of their benefit to the family budget. 
If family incomes are distributed by age of the 
head of the family and the decile incomes are 
computed for all ages, it is shown that decile 
family incomes fall off rapidly after age sixty. 
Old age insurance benefits are intended to make 
up some of this decrease in family income. 

The author’s work has been done with the 
competence which we have been led to expect 
from him. It has both practical and theoretical 
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value for the student and the administrator and 
should be in the libraries of all research workers 
in the field of social security. 


R. CiyDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


Disputed Paternity Proceedings. By SIDNEY 
B. Scuatxrn. Albany, N.Y.: Matthew 
Bender & Co., 1944. Pp. vii+442. $6.50. 


This book, by the assistant corporation 
counsel of the city of New York, is really in- 
tended for fellow-lawyers. The material has to 
do with a problem of serious proportion in New 
York City, where 1,247 new proceedings of 
affiliation—that is, demanding support for a 
child from a father not the husband of the 
child’s mother—were instituted in New York 
City in one year, and the author has for several 
years himself engaged in prosecuting such pro- 
ceedings in one court in that city. Since it is 
intended to help lawyers in bringing these ac- 
tions by which the unmarried mother of a child 
whose father is not her husband may obtain 
support for the child, the author is more con- 
cerned that the discussion should be simple and 
that the points should be easily discoverable 
than that it should be distinguished from a 
literary point of view. The mechanical devices 
of bold type, numbering of paragraphs, and 
capitalization facilitate reference and citation, 
while they may militate against concentration 
of interest. 

The material is divided into two parts: Part 
I, “The Law of Affiliation,” which deals es- 
pecially with the question of evidence and in 
which the author devotes two chapters, cover- 
ing sixty pages, to the subject of blood tests; 
and Part II, “Defending the Proceedings,” 
which deals with the problems of defense in 
case the charge of being the father of such child 
is made. 

The material is extensively documented, so 
that the interested student can learn of the 
development of interest in a selected jurisdic- 
tion; and, perhaps, special notice might be 
taken of the leading case on the subject, which 
can be found in a New South Wales publication 
of 1942 (59 New South Wales Weekly Notes 
85). 
In the several appendixes are found appro- 
priate sections of the New York Criminal 
Court Act, the Uniform Illegitimacy Act, a 


summary of the affiliation statutes in the 
United States, and selected forms. 

The book should be of service to workers in 
courts before which action in this area of child 
welfare are brought. 

S. PB. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas. By 
Cutrrorp R. SHAw and Henry D. McKay 
(with chapters by Norman S. Hayner, Paul 
G. Cressey, Clarence W. Schroeder, T. Earl 
Sullenger, Earl R. Moses, and Calvin F. 
Schmid). Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xxxiit+451. $4.50. 


This is a statistical and interpretive summary 
volume, being a compilation of studies of juve- 
nile delinquency in the Chicago area, some of 
which were published previously by the au- 
thors, and including additional comparative re- 
ports from twenty other cities. There is a Fore- 
word by Rodney H. Brandon and an Introduc- 
tion by Professor Ernest W. Burgess. The ex- 
tensiveness of the volume is suggested by its 
107 maps, 25 figures, and 118 tables. The gen- 
eral organization of the material is superior, 
and the work has been edited carefully. 

Of interest chiefly to sociologists, this book 
mainly describes the statistical distribution of 
recorded legal juvenile delinquency ; and, in gen- 
eral, the study affirms the accepted pattern ap- 
plicable to this important social phenomenon, 
namely, that delinquency as described has its 
highest incidence in the most deteriorated areas 
of the city and its lowest incidence in the best 
residential sections. There are very few varia- 
tions in this pattern, and the accumulation of 
statistical data concerning many thousands of 
cases and occurring in various types of urban 
communities is persuasive proof of the direct 
relationship of poverty and its concomitants to 
delinquency in youth. 

Of especial interest to social workers is the 
appearance of certain seemingly contradictory 
statements involving one of their fields of inter- 
est, namely, individual treatment. One reads 
in the final chapter, ‘‘Conclusions,”’ a statement 
which might have been made by a social worker: 


It is the assumption of this volume that many 
factors are important in determining whether a 
particular child will become involved in delinquency, 
even in those communities in which a system of de- 
linquent and criminal values exists. Individual and 
personality differences as well as differences in family 
relationships and in contacts with other institutions 
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and groups, no doubt influence greatly his accept- 
ance or rejection of opportunities to engage in de- 
linquent activities [pp. 440-41]. 


But in close proximity occurs a somewhat 
strange conclusion, apparently arrived at on an 
a priori basis: 

Individualized methods of treatment probably 
will not be successful in a sufficiently large number 
of cases to result in any substantial diminution of 
the volume of delinquency and crime [p. 441]. 


And in the Introduction, Professor Burgess 
states this point even more dogmatically: 


If we wish to reduce delinquency, we must radi- 
cally change our thinking about it. We must think 
of its causes more in terms of the community and 
less in terms of the individual. We must plan our 
programs with emphasis upon social rather than 
upon individual factors in delinquency [p. xiii]. 


Since the second and third quotations ex- 
press a dictum commonly found in sociological 
literature, the reviewer is willing to risk the 
charge of quoting out of context and to sug- 
gest that this assumption is not warranted by 
this or any other study.-There can be no uni- 
lateral approach to delinquency. Social work- 
ers are vitally interested in attacking delinquen- 
cy from the community standpoint; likewise 
they are interested in dealing with it by utilizing 
individualized treatment techniques. In dealing 
with delinquency there can be no “either-or” 
approach; improvements both in community 
conditions and in individual treatment are re- 
quired. One must question seriously the logic 
used in this instance. Paraphrased, the impli- 
cation may be stated thus: Since we have 
proved that the kind of community determines 
the amount of childhood delinquency, we should 
concentrate on communities rather than on indi- 
viduals. This does not follow from the premises 
established, just as one cannot defend the thesis 
that a public health program should be used 
rather than individual treatment of the sick. 
Social workers know that there has been 
much poor work done with individual delin- 
quents; and decent facilities for treatment, such 
as qualified court personnel and necessary clin- 
ics, are woefully inadequate in nearly all urban 
communities. Improvement of facilities rather 
than rejection of the individual approach seems 
the more logical course. 

Essentially, this book fulfils its mission in 
providing excellent source materials and sound 
documentation of what seems to be the au- 


thors’ primary task: to focus attention on the 
relationships between social conditions in low- 
income areas, on the one hand, and juvenile de- 
linquency, on the other. As such, it is a welcome 
addition to the literature of this field. 


FRANK T, FLYNN 
University of Notre Dame 


A Study in Public Relations: Case History of the 
Relations between a Department of Public As- 
sistance and the People of a State. By HAROLD 
P. Levy. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1943. Pp. 165. $1.00. 


This study of the Pennsylvania program is 
one of a series of useful studies of the public rela- 
tions programs of governmental and privately 
supported welfare agencies being made by the 
Department of Social Work Interpretation of 
the Russell Sage Foundation and is the first of 
these studies to be published. The programs 
vary widely according to the methods of organi- 
zation and the policies of state departments, di- 
visions, other governmental units, and privately 
supported agencies. 

The 1937 Public Assistance Law of Pennsyl- 
vania, creating a state department of public as- 
sistance, authorized a division of public rela- 
tions, recognizing the right of the people of 
Pennsylvania to an accounting of the work of 
the department. The law clearly indicated the 
value of a public relations service in stimulating 
state-wide interest, confidence, and co-opera- 
tion in the program of the department. 

Mr. Levy presents an analysis of the five 
years’ work of the Division of Public Relations. 
The Department of Public Assistance of Penn- 
sylvania administers general relief, old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and blind 
pensions, and maintains whole or partial re- 
sponsibility for two state-financed work pro- 
grams, burial assistance, medical care, milk or- 
ders, and rehabilitation service. The depart- 
ment was also the administrative agency for 
C.C.C., W.P.A., and N.Y.A., and the Food 
Stamp plan certification, while these services 
existed. Authority is centralized in the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, and local adminis- 
tration is through county boards. 

The Department of Public Assistance 
emerged from the chaos of various forms of re- 
lief and of ancient traditions concerning the 
“worthy” and the “unworthy” poor which lin- 
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gered as fixed attitudes in the mind of the public 
and dictated the widely diverse methods of care 
of persons in need. The years of unemployment 
and the group of “new poor” brought a new 
problem both for administration of aid and for 
knowledge and understanding concerning the 
persons to whom aid must be given. With one- 
fifth of the population of the state on relief, with 
the major part of the state’s revenues going for 
the support of the unemployed, the “poor’’ be- 
came a matter of public interest. This interest, 
however, was still strongly imbued with the old 
ideas that laziness and general unworthiness 
were responsible for many of the “new” de- 
pendents and that generous relief funds had cre- 
ated a large group of “‘chislers” and unnecessary 
relief administrators. More news space was giv- 
en to investigation of “chiselers” and alleged 
dishonest relief officials than to the causes of 
misfortune. 

The Pennsylvania Committee on Public As- 
sistance and Relief, appointed by the governor, 
made an intensive study of the relief situation 
in the state and recommended drastic changes 
in administrative methods. Civic groups, influ- 
ential citizens, and social workers organized and 
carried out in every county in the state a cam- 
paign to publicize the report of the Committee. 
An aroused public interest and a new public 
understanding resulted in the creation of the 
Department of Public Assistance. 

In his story of the successful campaign of 
publicity and interpretation Mr. Levy shows 
the concrete value of a carefully planned and 
systematically conducted program of public re- 
lations. 

The general duties of the Division of Public 
Relations in the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance are defined as fol- 
lows: the Division shall issue routine reports de- 
scribing its work; shall inform the public 
through reports, “at least annually,” of the na- 
ture and the need of assistance and the amount 
of money allocated to each local board; each 
local board shall report not only to the state 
board but to the public; costs of living as related 
to standards of assistance in the various coun- 
ties shall be published “at least annually.”’ 

The chief of the Division of Public Relations 
is a civil servant. The civil service announce- 
ment defines his duties as: responsibility for 
preparation of informational material for public 
use; he must “follow state-wide public opinion 
concerning the Assistance program and where 
local misunderstandings and difficulties are evi- 


dent, analyze the causes and recommend meth- 
ods of developing harmonious public relation- 
ships.” 

In the development of the program several 
guiding principles have been followed: basic in- 
terpretation of the assistance program, its cate- 
gories, terminologies, procedures, and the sys- 
tem of federal-state-county administration; dis- 
semination of information to all groups—recipi- 
ents and their friends and relatives, taxpayers, 
politicians, welfare workers, civic organizations; 
responsibility of all members of staffs and 
boards for a share in the program. 

The various devices for putting the program 
into practical operation are discussed in detail, 
and cases are cited to illustrate advisability of 
action, methods used, and results obtained. 


This Pennsylvania story records some of the ad- 
vantages realized by an agency that accepts defi- 
nite responsibility in the field of public relations. 
The study itself is not an evaluation. Nor is any 
prompting required to enable the reader to see 
strong points and weaknesses in the program—as, 
indeed, the Department itself sees them. However, 
certain characteristics of the Department’s public 
relations program provide a kind of ready-made 
measure (though not necessarily a criterion) useful 
to practitioners and students of public relations and 
to other agencies, whether their operations parallel 
or are larger or smaller than those described here. 


ANNE HINRICHSEN 


Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
Spring field 


Factory Inspection in Great Britain. By T. K. 
Dyanc. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1942; New York: W. W. Norton & Co. (dis- 
tributors). Pp. 255. $4.00. 


At this time when Great Britain and her al- 
lies are engaged in an unparalleled acceleration 
of production for wartime needs, the safeguard- 
ing of the health and welfare of their workers be- 
comes more than ever a task of paramount 
national importance. This illuminating study 
of factory inspection is, therefore, most timely. 

While Dr. Djang discusses in some detail the 
provisions of the factory laws and regulations 
enacted in the last hundred and forty years in 
Great Britain, he is primarily concerned with 
describing the historical development of the 
British Factory Department, its present organ- 
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ization and functions, and the reasons for its 
success. 

The report covers a period of more than a 
hundred years during which time the factory in- 
spectorate grew from four inspectors in 1833 to 
over 300 in 1940 and its responsibilities increased 
from protecting young persons in some 4,000 
cotton mills and factories to administering a 
multiplicity of regulations governing safety, 
hours of work, and the health and welfare of all 
workers in approximately 240,000 factories and 
workshops. 

Dr. Djang analyzes the many factors which 
make the British Factory Department the ef- 
ficient organization it is, namely, the unity of 
control within the department, the specializa- 
tion of inspections which resulted during the 
years as technical difficulties in factory inspec- 
tions increased, the fine personnel, the accent on 
publicity as a means of educating workers, em- 
ployers, and the public, the close co-operation 
with outside agencies, and the emphasis laid on 
the promotion of voluntary programs whereby 
factory workers and employers co-operate in 
maintaining safety standards and in improving 
working conditions. 

The advances made in the past century in 
raising standards for the employment of young 
persons and in the enactment of legislation deal- 
ing with hours of work, safety, occupational dis- 
eases, and the general health and welfare of 
workers, Dr. Djang believes, can be directly at- 
tributed to the high caliber and missionary zeal 
of the British factory inspectors. New inspectors 
are recruited through open, competitive exami- 
nations. Except for special concessions granted 
for experience, candidates must have a univer- 
sity degree or its equivalent. Newly appointed 
inspectors are given intensive training during a 
two-year probationary period, at the end of 
which time they take a noncompetitive written 
examination on factory law and sanitary science. 
The good salary scale and the fair system of 
promotion, based on merit as well as on senior- 
ity, make for good morale and a vigilant, con- 
scientious, and devoted inspectorate. 

The British factory inspector, as Dr. Djang 
sees him, is destined to play an even greater if 
somewhat different role in the future, taking on 
less the role of an inspector and more that of an 
investigator and adviser. He points out that, as 
legal requirements and exemptions in factories 
expand and become more and more complicated, 
mere vigilance on the part of the inspector will 
be insufficient to enforce the law. This is par- 


ticularly true in wartime, when the need for 
maximum production has necessitated a large 
number of modifications of statutory require- 
ments. Much progress has already been made in 
the development of what Dr. Djang calls “‘self- 
inspection in industry,” that is, the creation 
within factories of voluntary safety committees 
and works committees made up of representa- 
tives of employees and employers and the em- 
ployment of welfare supervisors by manufac- 
turing concerns to take charge of matters in con- 
nection with the well-being of workers. 

Dr. Djang impresses the reader with his own 
admiration for the British system of inspection, 
which he thinks is the most efficient of its kind 
in the world. It is to be hoped that his book will 
fulfil its purpose, namely, to point out to other 
countries and particularly his own country, 
China, the best methods of factory inspection. 


GoLpDA STANDER 
Industrial Division 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D.C. 


The Higher Civil Service of Great Britain. By 
H. E. Date. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xiv-+232. 10s. 


This interesting book deals only with a small 
proportion—approximately five hundred, or 
one-third of 1 per cent—of the home civil serv- 
ice of Great Britain. The term “higher civil 
service” is used roughly to include those who 
come in personal contact with the parliamen- 
tary chiefs of departments and who have an 
“unobtrusive, but not insignificant part” in the 
determination of home and foreign policy. 

It is a kind of summing-up of facts, impres- 
sions, and opinions gleaned by the author out 
of almost forty years’ experience in the civil 
service. It was written prior to the outbreak of 
the war and therefore applies only to the situa- 
tion as it existed before September, 1939. It 
covers such topics as the “‘number and distribu- 
tion” of the higher civil service, ‘‘their daily 
life,” ‘‘general composition and character,” 
‘official temper of mind and disposition,” and 
their relations with ministers, Parliament, other 
departments, and with the public and press. 
The narrative is supported by data presented in 
the Appendix. 

Among the many interesting observations of 
Mr. Dale is the fact that on January 1, 1939, 








no women held any of the principal offices in 
the Home Service. One only was held by a man 
known to be a Jew, and two by men whose 
names suggested Jewish descent. 

In comparing the higher civil service of 1938 
with that of 1898 Mr. Dale observes that the 
most obvious difference lies in the great increase 
in the number of government departments and 
their personnel. As a result the service offers 
greater variety of work but a more limited mu- 
tual acquaintance within the service. The chiefs 
of the service are harder worked and subject to 
more constant strain than they were earlier. 

At present the proportion belonging by 
“birth and education if not by wealth, to the 
‘upper class’ ”’ is distinctly smaller. This con- 
clusion is reached largely on the basis of an 
analysis of the schools and universities from 
which they come. Mr. Dale believes that be- 
cause of this ‘‘a natural ease of intercourse, an 
equality of tone” between ministers and their 
chief subordinates has partly disappeared. 

Owing to the mode of entry into the adminis- 
trative class, nearly all of its members have 
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been educated at a university (usually Oxford 
or Cambridge). This fact, together with the fac- 
tor of close association in the service, results in 
a greater homogeneity than was true forty 
years ago. A less beneficial change is observed 
in the increasing tendency for brilliant men in 
the service to leave government employment 
for more lucrative and attractive posts in pri- 
vate business. 

The work of the service during the youth of 
the men entering it is unquestionably monoto- 
nous and unattractive. On the other hand, it 
offers the security of reasonable comfort, and to 
the few who rise high it has great variety and 
interest and offers avenues to considerable influ- 
ence in the policy-making area of government. 

The style and subject matter of the book 
make it most readable. Social workers who are 
interested in public administration will find 
much that is helpful in this study of a segment 
of a civil service which the author states is 
“acknowledged to be the best in the world.” 


GRACE BROWNING 
University of Pittsburgh 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Wartime Problems of State and Local Finance. By 
A. E. Buck and OrHErs. Symposium conducted 
by the Tax Institute, November, 1942. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1943. Pp. 
ix+267. $2.50. 


The war increases the normal tendency to center 
attention upon the fiscal problems and requirements 
of the federal government. The Tax Institute, mind- 
ful of the danger of neglecting state and local finan- 
cial problems, sponsored, during 1942, a series of re- 
gional conferences on wartime problems of state and 
local finance and made this subject the topic of its 
annual symposium. This volume includes the able 
papers presented at the symposium, summaries of 
the regional round tables, and a useful selective 
bibliography. 

The symposium includes discussions of the war’s 
effect upon state and local expenditures and reve- 
nues, The ever pressing problem of intergovern- 
mental fiscal relationships, now accentuated by war, 
is discussed. Two papers deal with shaping fiscal 
policies to aid post-war adjustment. One section of 
the book emphasizes state and local fiscal responsi- 
bility for winning the war. 

This symposium, like others, derives its value in 
part because of its presentation of varying points of 
view on complex and controversial subjects. For in- 
stance, in discussing the significant problem of tax 
exemptions, Mr. Robert Ford favors the immunity 


of state and local securities from federal taxation- 
since he believes that the gain to the federal govern 

ment from removing this immunity would be rela- 
tively insignificant as compared with the loss to state 
and local governments, faced with a serious revenue 
shortage in the near future. On the other hand, 
Mr. Paul Studenski, in an excellent analysis of the 
subject of bond exemptions, argues effectively that 
this tax-exemption privilege be terminated at .the 
earliest possible time. 

Social workers are particularly interested in state 
and local financial systems as they affect the welfare 
program. Since a substantial part of the welfare pro- 
gram continues to be financed by states and locali- 
ties, the soundness of their fiscal systems is of sig- 
nificance The specialists represented in this volume 
contribute numerous specific suggestions for main- 
taining state and local financial stability, solving 
intergovernmental fiscal problems, and using fiscal 
policies not only to aid victory but to prepare for 


peace. 
M.S. B. 


Principles and Practice of Rehabilitation. By JouHN 
EIsELE Davis. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Inc., 1943. Pp. xxi-+211. $3.00. ‘ 
To those interested in the vocational rehabilita- 

tion of returning soldiers and sailors or of ‘disabled 
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civilians, the title of this book may be misleading 
and the contents disappointing. It does not bear 
out the promises of the very excellent statement 
regarding rehabilitation that appears on the jacket. 
The underlying focus is on occupational and recrea- 
tional therapy in the mental hospital, with back- 
ground material on psychiatry and psychology that is 
not well handled. The federal-state program of 
vocational rehabilitation is occasionally mentioned, 
but the author does not seem to be very familiar 
with its operation. Good occupational and recreation- 
al therapy may be of decisive importance in the re- 
habilitation of a person suffering from a neuropsy- 
chiatric disability; and had the author concentrated 
upon the contributions of occupational and recrea- 
tional therapy to the rehabilitation process, this 
book might have been a valuable addition to the 
very limited literature on rehabilitation. 


Mary E. MAcDONALD 


Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Republic: A 
Survey Conducted under the Auspices of the Brook- 
ings Institution. Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1942. Pp. xvi+410. $4.00. 


This study of the economic problems involved in 
settling refugees in the Dominican Republic is a 
very competently written volume, covering the 
basic problems of the mass resettlement of “the 
distressed and impoverished refugees of Europe.” 

The Dominican project goes back to the in- 
tergovernmental conference on political refugees 
which was held at Evian' in July, 1938, and or- 
ganized as a continuing body under the title of the 
Intergovernmental: Committee on Political Refugees. 
How far refugees are different from other immi- 
grants is a basic question. The old method of im- 
migration by infiltration as opposed to colonization 
has been greatly restricted since the last war. The 
difference between the two methods is emphasized 
as a cause of the failure of mass migration projects. 
But colonization by refugees has been primarily a 
humanitarian movement for the oppressed and 
persecuted and supported chiefly by contributions 
of private philanthropy. 

The old method of immigration by infiltration 
was largely confined to temperate zones, whereas 
colonization projects have been largely concerned 
with the settlement of Europeans in tropical and 
subtropical areas. These projects have been “al- 
most without exception.... poorly conceived, 
badly organized, and inefficiently administered.” 

It is pointed out that “the growing dilemma of 
European emigration” is due to the fact that settle- 
ment in the temperate zones by infiltration has been 
gradually and increasingly restricted, and this in- 
creasingly forces “resort to methods and zones of 
settlement that have failed in the past to provide 


t See this Review, XII (1938), 514-18. 


for any great volume of people. It seems highly 
probable that channels of infiltration will continue 
to narrow,” especially for those under the greatest 
necessity of emigrating. For, as the war continues, 
emigration from Europe, which has now been severe- 
ly curtailed for a period of years, will become more 
and more difficult. “The real task of resettling 
Europe’s surplus population has already become 
one of the postwar problems.” If it is true that 
“effective relief from population pressure in Europe”’ 
can be obtained only by transferring people to non- 
European areas, this book should be helpful as a 
method of examining such opportunities for resettle- 
ment as seem to be available. 

The question whether the Dominican economy 
was adapted to resettlement purposes was care- 
fully studied by a group of experts, largely from 
agricultural colleges or agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. The scope of the inquiry is indicated by some 
of the important questions that were considered by 
the survey group: ‘‘(1) What is the relation of the 
Dominican project to the refugee problem as a 
whole? (2) Is the Dominican Republic a suitable 
place for refugee settlement? (3) How many refu- 
gee immigrants make a living there? (4) How many 
settlers can the Republic absorb? (5) What will be 
the effect of the settlement project on the Domini- 
can community?” 

A study of the refugee problem in general was 
necessary in any consideration of the first question. 
Careful studies of the Dominican Republic were 
needed in order to understand the probable future 
of the Republic as a new home for refugees. In par- 
ticular, it was important to consider how far the 
settlers might be able to maintain the standard of 
living and the resulting health and morale expected 
by people of European origin. This study is more 
broadly useful than its title suggests. 

E. A. 


The Unemployed. By Ext GrnzBerc and Assoct- 
ATES. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 
xii+418. $4.00. 

This book differs from most studies of unemploy- 
ment in that it is concerned with concrete individu- 
als and families who had experienced unemployment 
instead of following the more familiar practice of dis- 
cussing unemployment as a mass, and sometimes 
abstract, phenomenon. Mr. Ginzberg and his asso- 
ciates worked under the auspices of the Columbia 
University Council for Research in the Social Sci- 
ences. They undertook to select a small number of 
cases of families who had been dependent upon home 
relief or work relief or both and to find out how un- 
employment had affected them and how they ad- 
justed to it and to relief status. The sources used 
were the case records of social agencies, the files of 
the public employment service, and material ob- 
tained in interviews with members of the families 
studied. 
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That unemployment was a terrific experience to 
most families and that they made varying adjust- 
ments to it will not be revelations to social workers. 
The discovery of “widespread deterioration in the 
physical, emotional, and occupational condition of 
the children of the unemployed” is a fact already 
learned by social workers through millions of con- 
tacts with the unemployed. These facts may be 
startlingly new to economists, but they are the com- 
monplace, daily experience of social workers. 

The first half of The Unemployed presents an 
analysis of the case material, and the second half is 
devoted to the presentation of twelve case studies in 
considerable detail. The book should be useful for 
teaching purposes, but the feeling of the authors 
that they have made an original contribution to 
the understanding of the unemployed would seem 
to be unwarranted. The case material, like the hun- 
dreds of other published case histories, has value 
because it presents unemployment as a vivid, dy- 
namic, concrete experience. 

R. CLYDE WHITE 


Estadistica: Journal of the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute, Vol. I, No. 1 (March, 1943). Published 
in Mexico City, D.F. Pp. 192. Quarterly journal, 
$2.00 a year. 


The Inter-American Statistical Institute was 
founded in 1940. Under the auspices of this new or- 
ganization a very interesting volume was published 
in 1941 entitled Statistical Activities of the American 
Nations. The hearty reception accorded this first 
venture encouraged the launching of this new jour- 
nal, which is only the first of a series of undertakings 
that the Institute is considering. Some of its other 
plans are discussed here in an introductory state- 
ment by the president. 

The articles in this first number of the Journal 
deal largely with economic statistics. This was to be 
expected in view of the obvious desire of the editor 
to include contributions from various sections of the 
Americas. In some of the American nations, statis- 
tical resources are not yet well developed. As might 
be expected, the available material tends for that 
reason to relate to trade, wealth, and production. 
There are no articles in this first issue that deal 
specifically with the field of social welfare, though 
some social statistics are included. There is an arti- 
cle, for example, entitled ‘“‘A Riddle Solved: Brazil’s 
Population,’’ which summarizes the results of Bra- 
zil’s fifth census of population taken in 1940. An- 
other article more nearly related to social welfare in- 
terests is entitled “Statistical Work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office.”’ This article discusses, among 
other things, the efforts to promote comparable pro- 
cedures in cost-of-living studies, wages-and-hours in- 
vestigations, etc. 

Only two of the articles were contributed from 


* See Social Service Review, XV (1941), 591-92. 
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this country: (1) “United States Statistics in War- 
time,” by Stuart A. Rice, and (2) “Intensive Train- 
ing in Statistical Methods,” by Holbrook Working 
and W. Edwards Deming, an article too brief to be 
of much value. Mr. Rice’s article is very interesting 
to anyone who is familiar with the pre-war statistical 
services of this country. Whether the material would 
be enlightening to persons lacking this background 
is doubtful. : 

Of the leading articles, six are in Spanish and two 
in English. Since the Journal aspires to serve coun- 
tries in which four different languages are used (Eng- 
lish, French, Portuguese, and Spanish) summaries in 
the other tongues accompany each leading article. 

Although statistical journals appeal to a limited 
audience, it is probable that the contribution of an 
Inter-American quarterly in this field will be of great 
importance. The desire for increased co-operation 
among nations of the Western Hemisphere is likely 
to remain a pious wish unless an improved factual 
basis for joint planning is developed. Since this jour- 
nal will be read in each country by those who are 
identified with fact-gathering activities, it will un- 
doubtedly stimulate closer integration of purpose 
and method among those responsible for developing 
the statistical services in the various countries on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

W. McM. 


Clara Barton: Daughter of Destiny. By BLANCHE 
Cotton WiuiaMs. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1941. Pp. 468. $3.50. 


This most recent life of Clara Barton is a book for 
the general reader. The author, at one time an in- 
structor in short-story writing and head of a college 
department of English, adopted the plan of making 
Miss Barton tell much of her own story in conversa- 
tionalform: “Clara said....,” and (someone) 
“replied .... ,” are found on page after page. The 
fact that the author had the use of Miss Barton’s 
extensive diaries and many other papers—some of 
them hitherto inaccessible to students—undoubted- 
ly makes many of these conversations quite literal 
as well as vivid. The author has used a pleasant, 
popular style and there are almost no footnotes. 
Miss Barton is always referred to as “Clara”—e.g., 
“Clara’s final goal was reached on July 26, 1882,” 
when American ratification of the Geneva Red Cross 
Convention was finally announced. 

The book contains many details of Miss Barton’s 
life that seem less important than the space given 
them. Among the illustrations a full page is given to 
a photograph of ‘‘Clara’s ticket of admission to the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, superimposed 
upon her first request for a book.” Another full page 
is given to a photograph of “Clara Barton’s bomba- 
zine basque, piped in velvet”; again there is a full- 
page photograph showing ‘‘Clara’s trunk, bag, and 
Roman shaw!’’; another full page reproduces a letter 
which is described as ‘‘Clara asks for the ‘little skin’ 
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of her pet cat”; while on the opposite page is the 
printed copy of the same letter about “my Kitty.” 
There are various other full-page photographs illus- 
trating “Clara’s script,’ the importance of which 
may be questioned. 

The controversy over Miss Barton’s position and 
methods of work and her final resignation are told 
with an effort to be fair to both sides, although the 
book is clearly sympathetic with Miss Barton’s point 
of view. 

It is important that Miss Barton’s extensive col- 
lection of letters, diaries, and other documents— 
many of which were made available for the first time 
to the author—has now been deposited in the Con- 
gressional Library. 

E. A. 


Edgar Gardner Murphy: From Records and Memories. 
By Maup Kinc Murpay. New York: Published 
for the Author, 1943. Pp. 120. 


One of the interesting and generous members of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
as it was known through the first decade and a half 
of the present century, Edgar Gardner Murphy was 
one of the organizers of the National Child Labor 
Committee in 1904-6; he was active in the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of efforts to improve relations 
between the white and Negro population in the 
South; and he was active in various scientific groups, 
especially in the field of astronomy. Born in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, in 1869, educated at San Antonio 
and at Sewanee, Tennessee, and later at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York City, he was 
first southern, and then Episcopalian, and then con- 
cerned for a truly democratic way of life in which all 
could share. He was a deacon and priest at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, and in Montgomery, Alabama. In 1903 
he withdrew from the ministry to become secretary 
of the Southern Education Board, where he served 
from 1903 to 1908. He died in 1913. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution in our field was 
his concern to prevent the exploitation of young 
children in the Alabama cotton mills and to secure 
for Negroes, both children and adults, a fair chance 
in the Deep South to share in the educational re- 
sources provided and to enjoy the benefits of 
emancipation that have not yet been fully made 
available in those same areas in which he was in- 
terested. He was seriously handicapped by ill- 
health and, as the result of having to spend much 
time out of doors in a recumbent position, was led to 
invent an interesting device for observing the night 
skies, a small multiple telescope; he also wrote a 
Beginner’s Star Book. 

While he was the author of several books and of a 
number of articles and leaflets on the subject of child 
labor, of race relationships, and of education, social 
workers will know him best as a leading figure in 
the National Conference in 1903 and a contributor 


to the literature of the decade urging public, state 
not federal, control of the work of little children. , 
The book has no index, but the material is classi- 
fied in several ways so that it is not difficult to locate 
the point sought for in the discussion. 
S. P. B. 


Law Liability in Pupil Transportation. By Howarp 
H. Punxe. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Pp. 291. $3.00. (Planographed.) 


The scope of Dr. Punke’s interesting and scholar- 
ly review of common-law principles as applied to 
the problems of school transportation is somewhat 
wider than the title implies. The author has not 
only examined pertinent judicial decisions of the 
higher state and the federal courts in relation to the 
duty of the school to provide transportation and the 
recourse for unsafe and unsatisfactory transporta- 
tion but has brought out quite clearly the implica- 
tions which legal restrictions have for the develop- 
ment of adequate educational and social programs 
centering in the schoo]. Written primarily for use 
of school administrators, it has value for everyone 
interested in rural community organization. It be- 
comes apparent that existing legislation and court 
rulings such as those affecting the right of school 
officials to transport pupils and patrons to extra 
curricular activities, their right to use busses for 
field trips, their nonliability for physical injury, and 
the question of collateral use of the school plant it- 
self are obstacles in many jurisdictions to the de- 
velopment of the school as a true community center. 


GRACE BROWNING 


. 


Religion and Health. By SEWARD HILTNER. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. xiii+-292. $2.50. 


Physician, psychiatrist, social worker, and minis- 
ter share a common task—that of helping people live 
more effectively. Each proceeds from a different 
base of knowledge and skill in the fulfilment of his 
function. Since the members of each of these pro- 
fessions deal with total personalities rather than 
merely with physical, mental, and emotional prob- 
lems, they need some basic understanding of human 
behavior as a complex of physical, mental, and emo- 
tional components if they are to function with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. This is the author’s thesis, in 
the development of which he endeavors to show what 
of psychiatry, medicine, and social work the minister 
needs to know in order to help people intelligently. 
He does not present the minister as being all things 
to all men so that he appropriates the function of his 
colleagues in related fields. In fact, he carefully dif- 
ferentiates the role of the minister particularly from 
that of the psychiatrist and of the social worker. 
This differentiation constitutes one of the outstand- 
ing contributions of the book, and this aspect should 
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be of particular interest to social workers who have 
had a similar problem of needing to use knowledge 
and skills from related fields without loss of profes- 
sional identity and without usurpation of the identi- 
ty of other professions, notably psychiatry. 

While clarifying difference, the author points up 
essential knowledge and basic principles of working 
with people common to the four professional fields. 
Comprehension of the effects of the emotions upon 
the physical organism, as well as of the effects of ill- 
ness, handicap, and disease upon the emotional life of 
the individual, is an orientation which he considers 
essential to the four professions. The author’s ex- 
plicit discussion of the effect of religious life, faith, 
and prayer upon the emotions, and hence upon the 
body processes, ties religion closely into the field of 
psychosomatic medicine. This exposition will be of 
material value to social workers, as will the chapters 
on “Pastoral Counseling” and “Pastoral Work and 
Community Resources.” In the chapter on counsel- 
ing one notes as significant for social workers the 
principles of interviewing, the analysis of levels of 
treatment, and the limitations that the author sets 
for the minister in his psychotherapeutic work. One 
of the most notable gaps in the activity of many 
social case workers lies-in the area of attempting to 
understand the meaning of the individual’s religion 
to him, as a natural result of which there is prone to 
be an oversight in his use of the minister or of the 
client’s religious interest as a treatment resource. 
For this reason, among others, social workers can 
well read this thoughtful and objective presenta- 
tion. An inclusive bibliography enhances the book’s 
value for the student. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


Criminology. By Donato R. Tart. New York; 

Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xii+708. $4.50. 

This is an interesting, well-written, and com- 
petently edited contribution to the literature of 
crime by an able American sociologist who has 
compiled a veritable encyclopedia based upon his 
twenty years of study and teaching in this field. 
This useful book is organized into five main sections: 
“Introductory,” “The Explanation of Crime,”’ “The 
Treatment of the Adult Criminal,” ““The Treatment 
of the Juvenile Delinquent and Crime Prevention,” 
and “Wider Implications of Criminology.” Pro- 
fessor Taft achieves a sort of integration in his use 
of a multiplicity of sources by the device of inter- 
polating his own comments, which have as their 
frame of reference the so-called “new penology”— 
an approach which is the antithesis of our current 
fumbling attempts to deal with the crime problem. 

Social workers will note with interest that in the 
main the author refers to social work in a favorable 
light, and, what is even more important, Professor 
Taft seems to recognize that there exists such a 
phenomenon as professional training, defined as such 
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by a professional group. He makes no ex parte state- 
ments on “the failure of the case work approach,”’ as 
has been traditional with criminologists, and he 
creates an eminently fair impression of social work. 
There are some minor shortcomings as to emphasis 
and occasional awkwardness in handling social work 
terminology; however, it is probable that Professor 
Taft will be taken to task more pointedly by his 
fellow-sociologists than by social workers. Although 
there is the usual orthodox emphasis on the cultural 
aspects of crime causation, the author discusses 
favorably other approaches; this eclecticism is as 
sound as it is unusual. Furthermore, Taft does not 
ride the popular hobby horses; for example, with re- 
spect to prediction tables for prognosis of parole 
success, he says: “Adequate information about each 
case is a better basis for parole decisions than mass 
routine data” (p. 546). 

Occasionally, Professor Taft seems to strike an 
attitude of defiance, and this somewhat bombastic 
touch is out of keeping with his otherwise mature 
point of view. As an example, he proclaims that the 
chief value of criminology to the student is “a 
tendency toward a naturalistic or deterministic 
philosophy of life” (p. 14). Again, in speaking of the 
difficulty of achieving social progress, he classifies 
among the roots of crime “the illusions of self-di- 
rection and personal responsibility” (p. 680). Pos- 
sibly this sort of thing is done in order to stimulate 
discussion by undergraduate students; at any rate, 
these and similar generalizations offer a vulnerable 
target for the logician, philosopher, or theologian. 


FRANK T. FLYNN 


Unit Medical Records in Hospital and Clinic. By 
Dororay L. Kurtz. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. vii-+110. $2.00. 


This careful study is based on twenty-five years 
of experience with the unit record system, first in 
the Presbyterian Hospital, where it originated, and 
later at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, 
where it is said to have reached its logical develop- 
ment. The unit record system—a method of keeping 
the hospital and clinic records of patients—in theo- 
ry makes all data about each patient available each 
time he is under treatment. Theoretically all the 
data are together for research purposes. In practice, 
however, there are a great many problems to be 
solved before this theory is implemented success- 
fully. 

Doctors on hospital staffs and even hospital 
superintendents who are impatient to obtain the 
obvious advantages of the unit record system are 
seldom aware of the conditions that must be met 
before the system will fuction adequately. The pres- 
ent volume is primarily intended for doctors and 
superintendents and also for record librarians who 
will be charged with setting up and operating such a 
system. For those whose chief concern with the unit 
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record is its use as a source of research material, 
there is a chapter dealing with the collecting and 
tabulating of such data. 


New Goals for Old Age. Edited by GEoRGE LAWTON. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
x+210. $2.75. 


These papers, edited by the director of the New 
York Old Age Counselling Center, were used origi- 
nally in a course, “Mental Health in Old Age,” con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Section on the Care 
of the Aged of the Welfare Council of New York 
City during the year 1940-41. This course was 
apparently one of the first educational attempts 
to deal with the mental aspects of old age and 
to attempt to cover the field systematically and 
bring to bear upon its practical problems the 
experience of a large number of specialists. The 
audience was made up of persons directly connected 
with the care of older people, such as superinténd- 
ents and staff members of old age homes, as well as 
social workers connected with private agencies and 
with what was then the Division of Old Age Assist- 
ance of the Department of Welfare. The lectures are 
practical and offer a wide range of interests. 

Social workers, psychologists, administrators of 
old-age assistance, and others who work with and 
for older people will be interested in these carefully 
prepared papers. This is, however, a book for those 
concerned with the treatment of older clients. There 
is no attempt to discuss the adequacy of public 
provision for those in this group. 


Nassau W. Senior: The Prophet of Modern Capitalism. 
By S. Leon Levy. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. 454. $4.00. 


In this new discussion of Senior’s work the two 
most interesting chapters for social workers are 
those dealing with the work of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Laws in 1834 (chap. ix, “Solution of 
the Public Relief Riddle, 1832-34’’) and the follow- 
ing chapter with the account of his opposition to the 
factory acts, especially his ingenious theory as to 
why the hours of labor could not be reduced. Senior 
had a large part in the making of the great Blue 
Books that led to the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834. He was in substantial measure the author of 


what for nearly a century was called in England 
“the new poor law.” But Senior’s position, which was 
accepted long after his own day and is even accepted 
by many people today—that “pauperism”’ is pro- 
duced by the method of giving relief instead of be- 
ing due to low wages and unemployment—can hard- 
ly be called “a solution of the public relief riddle.” 
“I believe,” he said, “that what are called severity 
and harshness in the administration of relief are by 
far the best things for the welfare of the laboring 
classes.” He proposed therefore by the so-called 
New Poor Law of 1834 “‘to raise the laboring classes, 
that is to say, the bulk of the community, from the 
idleness, improvidence and degradation, into which 
the ill administration of the laws for their relief has 
thrust them.’ His attitude is further reflected in 
his statement that when a country has undertaken 
“to enact that the children shall not suffer for the 
misconduct of their parents, or the wife for that of 
her husband, that no one shall lose the means of 
subsistence whatever be his indolence, prodigality 
or vice,—in short, that the penalty which, after all, 
must be paid by some one for idleness and improvi- 
dence, shall fall not on the guilty party or on his 
family but on the possessors of the lands and houses, 
infested by his settlement, and when it has set 
apart an apparently unlimited fund for these pur- 
poses nothing but the most unremitting vigilance 
and firmness in the distribution of that fund, can 
prevent the claim on it from equalling and in time 
exceeding the whole of its real amount” (p. 188). 

One contribution of Senior’s is often overlooked. 
He wanted to “put an end to settlement” and to 
stop removals; and he even considered seriously 
recommending a national system of poor relief be- 
cause he thought the end of local relief would 
promptly bring an end to the vexatious and costly 
litigation regarding settlement and removal. How- 
ever, he hesitated “to promise on the part of the 
Government subsistence to all, to make the Govern- 
ment the general insurer against misfortune, idle- 
ness, improvidence, and vice” (p. 194). 

Believing that “pauperism”’ was hereditary and 
that the “children born and bred as members of 
that class furnish the great mass of the pauper and 
criminal population,” he nevertheless believed in 
“the proper education of such children” (p. 326). 

The author of this quite vivid and readable study 
has brought to light new data on social and econom- 
ic conditions of the Senior period. 

E. A. 








REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Report of the Maryland Commission on Juvenile 
Delinquency. Baltimore, 1943. Pp. viiit+297. 


The Commission responsible for this report 
was created in 1941 at the suggestion of a simi- 
lar body which had preceded it and had been 
prevented by time limitations from completing 
to its satisfaction a study of juvenile delin- 
quency in Maryland. The present Commission 
was directed by legislative act 


to investigate thoroughly the entire subject of delin- 
quent and dependent children in the State, including 
the general and specific causes of such delinquency 
or dependency, the effectiveness of methods of 
treatment by public and private agencies, the rela- 
tionship of and cooperation between such agencies, 
the control over the expenditure of public funds, and 
the standards and practices of all such agencies hav- 
ing the management, care, supervision, or custody 
of delinquent or dependent children. 


The Commission of five members, with James 
M. Hepbron, of Baltimore, as chairman, was 
composed of persons with long experience and 
mature knowledge of this field. Interested in 
doing a thorough job, the Commission engaged 
as its investigator and consultant Dr. Herbert 
D. Williams, superintendent of the New York 
State Training School for Boys, at Warwick, 
and an authority on the broad subjects of 
juvenile education and delinquency. The Report 
briefly summarizes the inadequacies of Mary- 
land’s existing program and resources for the 
care and treatment of disadvantaged children, 
cites developments in several other states that 
seemed worth considering in plans for the re- 
organization of services, and presents clearly de- 
fined recommendations. 

Realizing that an adequate program requires 
competent direction, the Commission recom- 
mended creation of a bureau of child welfare in 
the State Department of Public Welfare, con- 
ducted by a director with training and experi- 
ence in child welfare. A division of children’s 
institutions, also competently directed, was 
advocated as a unit within the Bureau, to be 
responsible for the four state institutions for 
white and colored boy and girl delinquents. An 
increase in the staff of the State Department 


was considered necessary, and it was also asked 
that membership of the Board be increased 
from six to eight, at least one member to be a 
Negro. Detailed studies of the four institutions 
for delinquents resulted in recommendations 
which if carried out would result in a more 
progressive and hopeful training-school program 
for children between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen. An intermediate institution for the 
young adult offender was urged for youth of 
both races who would be out of place in a train- 
ing school for the younger group and should be 
protected against the dubious influences of 
penitentiary life. A new training school was 
recommended for colored juvenile delinquents, 
replacing the Cheltenham School for Boys, 
which would be used for the defective delin- 
quent—a child who too often has failed to ad- 
just in either the training school or the institu- 
tion for mental defectives. Suggested improve- 
ments in programs for dependent and neglected 
children were briefer and in less detail but based 
upon modern standards of care and assistance. 
The Commission favored a juvenile court law 
that would set up such tribunals as parts of 
existing courts but with exclusive jurisdiction 
over children under sixteen and over adults 
charged with contributing to delinquency. The 
juvenile courts would concentrate upon investi- 
gation and adjudication, depending upon non- 
judicial agencies for case-work services and 
other treatment. The need was seen for further 
study, by appropriate agencies, of delinquency 
and crime prevention. 

The Report is well organized, concise, and 
readable. An Appendix of two hundred pages 
is devoted to an analysis of the studies upon 
which the Commission’s conclusions and rec- 
ommendations were based. Both the body of 
the Report and the Appendix contain reference 
material of real value to social workers and 
others interested in ways and means to strength- 
en state services to children in need, particular- 
ly the delinquent group. 

RicHARD Eppy ' 
Illinois State Training School for Boys 
St. Charles, Illinois 
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Report of Vermont Special Commission To 
Study Child and Family Legislation, January 
11, 1943. Montpelier. Pp. 67. 


In 1941 this special commission began its 
study of the existing laws of Vermont “relating 
to children, child welfare services, the family 
and the home.” The purpose of the commission 
was to ascertain to what extent revision of the 
existing laws and new legislation was needed in 
order to have “‘a consistent and comprehensive 
set of laws” on this subject. 

The commission set up eleven subcommittees 
to consider various aspects of child and family 
legislation. The Report comprises two main 
divisions. The first part is a brief summary 
statement of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations presented under the following ti- 
tles: “Adoption,” ‘Community Programs,” 
“Courts,” “Delinquency,” “Divorce,” ‘“Educa- 
tion,” “Employment,” “Health and Medical 
Services,” “Housing,” “Marriage, Family, and 
Children Born Out of Wedlock,” ‘Psychiatric 
Service and the Feebleminded,” “Settlement,” 
and “Department of Public Welfare.” The 
thirteen chapters corresponding to these ti- 
tles contain reports of the subcommittees sup- 
plemented by comments and proposals adopted 
by the Special Commission. 

The Report reflects the keen interest and 
tremendous amount of work performed by the 
members of the commission and the subcom- 
mittees in connection with their arduous task. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the Report it- 
self does not contain a more comprehensive ac- 
count of the findings and deliberations of the 
subcommittees and that the recommendations 
were not more forcefully presented. The brevity 
which characterizes the entire Report affords 
certain advantages for the technicians but at 
the same time limits the effectiveness of the Re- 
port as a basis for legislative action and as an in- 
strument to stimulate public support for its 
splendid recommendations. 

Regardless of any weaknesses in the presen- 
tation of its findings, the Special Commission 
has pointed out the urgent need for a thorough 
overhauling of the Vermont laws relating to 
children and the family and for a concerted 


‘effort on the part of every community to re- 


model its social structure along lines that will 
assure the maximum protection and social well- 
being of its inhabitants. Although the statutory 
revisions and new enactments recommended in 


this Report would not alone achieve the objec- 
tives desired, legislative action along these lines 
would have significant influence. 

Vermont is not the only state that has too 
long neglected to break away from the bonds of 
old social legislation, which in many areas has 
intensified the difficulties resulting from the 
effects of war conditions upon family and child 
life. This is an important reason why the Ver- 
mont Report will be of widespread interest to 
other legislative bodies and the general public 
as well as social workers and public administra- 
tors. 

MARTHA BRANSCOMBE 
Washington, D.C. 


Supervised Homemaker Service: A Method of 
Child Care. (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion 296.) Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1943. Pp. iv+36. $0.10. 


This informative bulletin presents a discus- 
sion of homemaker service which will be helpful 
to all agencies and workers concerned with this 
type of program. The major part of the discus- 
sion is devoted to basic philosophy and proce- 
dures; the selection, placement, and supervision 
of homemakers; personnel practices; and com- 
munity planning for supervised homemaker 
service. 

The development of homemaker service is 
traced, and its increased importance during the 
present wartime situation is pointed out. This 
plan of child care has many advantages over 
other forms, as it preserves the family unity, 
maintains the home for the benefit of all mem- 
bers, and requires far less adjustment for the 
parent and children than any plan involving a 
separation of the family. 

The importance of case-work service in a 
homemaker program is discussed, and special 
factors in the case-work service provided to fam- 
ilies employing homemakers are considered. The 
worker must be cognizant of the everyday reali- 
ties of the home to an extent beyond that of the 
ordinary case-work situation; she must always 
work with at least two adults; she must not for- 
get that the parent, not the homemaker, is the 
head of the family; she may need to visit more 
frequently, particularly in the beginning; she 
is, to a certain extent, in the employer role and 
therefore has responsibilities of administration. 

Various conditions are outlined as being ne- 
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cessary for the effective use of homemaker serv- 
ice, such as: (1) the parent and older children 
must want to remain together; (2) the family 
should have a clear understanding and accept- 
ance of what the service involves; (3) the agency 
should know whether the family has considered 


’ sufficiently its own resources; (4) there should 


be a definite agreement with regard to the 
amount of financial responsibility to be assumed 
by the family; (5) there should be a definite 
agreement about the responsibilities that are to 
be divided between the parent and the home- 
maker; (6) if the father is the sole parent in the 
home, his participation in planning should never 
be forgotten by the homemaker or case worker; 
(7) there must be at least minimum household 
equipment, as well as adequate clothing and 
food; and (8) homemakers can be placed effec- 
tively only when these placements are based on 
an understanding of the needs of the individual 
family. 

Five types of homemaker service are classi- 
fied and defined: inclusive care, interim care, 
exploratory care, supplementary care, and aux- 
iliary care. The last type has been added more 
recently and is defined as service given to the 
family during the hours of employment of the 
mother. 

Stress is placed upon the quality of the home- 
makers employed, the most important qualifica- 
tion being the ability to work with people, in- 
cluding an acceptance of the case-worker role. 
The necessity for supervision on a somewhat in- 
tensive basis is recognized and considered as an 
educational process, with individual interviews, 
as well as group meetings and training courses, 
an integral part of this educational process. 

The section on personnel practices empha- 
sizes that, in order to obtain and keep compe- 
tent homemakers, it will be necessary to have 
working hours of reasonable duration, adequate 
rates of pay with due consideration to the regu- 
larity of employment, provision for sick leave 
and vacation, and insurance, just as for other 
employees of the agency. 

In conclusion, it is stated that ‘‘a plan which 
would provide carefully selected, trained, and 
supervised homemakers to families regardless of 
economic status would do much toward provid- 
ing good care for children.” 


I. EVELYN SMITH 


Council of Social Agencies 
of Chicago 


Occupational Hazards to Young Workers, Report 
No. 1: The Explosives-Manufacturing In- 
dustries (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 
273). Pp. 19. $0.10; Report No. 2: Motor- 
Vehicle Drivers and Helpers (C.B. Pub. 274). 
Pp. 20. $0.05; Report No. 3: The Coal Min- 
ing Industry (C.B. Pub. 275). Pp. 55. $0.10; 
Report No. 4: The Logging and Sawmilling 
Industries (C.B. Pub. No. 276). Pp. 81. 
$0.15; Report No. 5: Woodworking Machines 
(C.B. Pub. 277). Pp. 53. $0.10; Report No. 
6: Radioactive Substances (C.B. Pub. 286). 
Pp. 18. $0.05. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 pro- 
tects young workers from hazardous employ- 
ment by establishing a minimum age of eighteen 
years for work in occupations which the chief of 
the Children’s Bureau finds and declares to be 
particularly hazardous to minors sixteen and 
seventeen years of age. The six reports listed 
above include the factual data on which orders 
barring young workers under eighteen years of 
age from employment in the six occupational 
fields were issued between May, 1939, and 
April, 1942. While it is not possible to review 
these carefully prepared reports in great detail, 
note should be made of the fact that experts 
in industrial safety, employers, employees, and 
other interested persons were consulted, and 
public hearings were held, before the orders are 
promulgated. 

The need for protecting young and inexperi- 
enced workers against industrial hazards is 
particularly urgent at this time when pressures 
from many interests are brought to bear upon 
them to leave school and to enter the labor 
market. 

M. Z. 


State of Minnesota Annual Report of the Division 
of Social Welfare for the Fiscal Year July 1, 
1942, through June 30, 1943. St. Paul, 1943. 
Pp. 48. 

This Report gives a useful account of the 
work of the Minnesota Division of Social Wel- 
fare during the third year of its organization. 
This division was created by the Act of 1939, 
under which the public welfare services of the 
state were reorganized and a department of 
social security was established, consisting of a 
division of social welfare, a division of public 
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institutions, and a division of employment and 
security. The director of each of these divisions 
is appointed by the governor, and the three 
directors together form a state social security 
board, of which the director of social welfare is 
chairman. 

The important public welfare services 
covered by the present Report include old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
needy blind, child welfare services, supervision 
of county tuberculosis sanatoriums, services to 
crippled children, services to the deaf, and the 
general medical program. 

The acting director of the division, Mr. Earl 
L. Berg, comments that the past year “has seen 
Minnesota’s public welfare program develop 
in range and service.” There has been less need 
and a decrease in case loads, but the war has 
placed new duties on public welfare agencies, 
both state and local, including, among others, 
help in providing day care for children; as- 
sisting the Selective Service System to screen 
out from induction the selectees not fitted for 
military service; and the care of aliens and 
others in need because of restrictive action by 
the federal government. 

The division is responsible for supervising 
foster-boarding-homes through licensing, set- 
ting-up of standards, and visitation through 
local agencies. Supervision is, for the most part, 
carried out by the county welfare boards as 
agents of the director of social welfare and by 
certified private child-placing agencies. The 
trend away from institutional care for children 
who cannot be cared for adequately in their 
own homes is shown in the rather sharp rise in 
the number of boarding-homes during the last 
ten years from 988 in 1932 to 1,970 in 1943. 

There are approximately three thousand 
children receiving boarding-home care at the 
present time, but the shortage of good foster- 
homes has increased during the war. The Report 
also deals with illegitimate children, with adop- 
tions, with out-of-state inquiries, and with 
children committed to the director of the divi- 
sion for guardianship or to the State Public 
School. 

Standards for the work of private child- 
placing agencies and child-caring institutions 
are set by the state, but “the emphasis here is 


on stimulation, education, and development 


through co-operative planning, rather than on 
the ‘policeman’ function of granting or deny- 
ing a license to operate,” and consultative serv- 


ice is now being furnished to private agencies 
and institutions regarding organization and 
administration as well as on case-work prac- 
tices. 

The Medical Services Unit of the Division of 
Social Welfare comprises the activities of three 
bureaus: the Bureau of General Medical Care; 
the Bureau for Crippled Children; and the 
Bureau for Tuberculosis Sanatoria. The divi- 
sion also collaborates with the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of 
Education in carrying on the services of the 
Bureau for the Deaf, the Division of Social 
Welfare retaining financial responsibility for 
the work of the bureau. 

Minnesota has a Central Index, which is a 
social service exchange for all public institu- 
tions and for child welfare services as well as 
for a few programs of financial aid. 

During the past year the war brought a con- 
tinued decrease in the number of families re- 
ceiving A.D.C. Improved employment op- 
portunities enabled mothers who had formerly 
remained at home, older children, and handi- 
capped fathers to earn enough to be self-sup- 
porting. Some families left the rolls because 
the military service of members brought in- 
creased incomes in the form of allowances, allot- 
ments, etc.; on the other hand, a few became 
temporarily eligible for A.D.C. by reason of 
absence of the father in the armed forces. How- 
ever, the division notes that “the decline in the 
A.D.C. case load is not wholly a cause for re- 
joicing,” since it may mean that mothers are 
employed outside the home and have left their 
children without proper supervision. When the 
children are left without proper care, “there is 
fertile ground for the development of a situation 
necessitating more direct child welfare services. 
The aid-to-dependent-children program stands 
as a method of prevention of such situations 
and is, therefore, inextricably bound up with 
the field of child welfare.” 

In old age assistance there was also a falling- 
off in the number of cases as a result of in- 
creased opportunities for wartime employment 
for both recipients and their children. ‘“Chil- 
dren’s contributions were greater than during 
the last year.” 

Various services to court agencies are de- 
scribed as are also the division’s war services. 
This is an interesting report. 


E. A. 





State of Alabama Department of Public Welfare 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year, October 1, 
1942—September 30, 1943. Montgomery, 
Ala., 1943. Pp. 35. 

In the Alabama Department, which had con- 
tinued! under the able guidance of Miss Dunn, 
all activities have been “keyed,” as she de- 
scribes it, to the demands of war. In 1943 the 
legislature revised the public assistance laws 
and increased the appropriations for that pro- 
gram. The legislature set up a special Legis- 
lative Interim Committee on Public Welfare, 
whose recommendations included certain 
changes in the public assistance laws, such as 
liberalization of eligibility requirements for 
old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
dependent children, and insured continued con- 
formity to the federal Social Security Act. The 
discontinuance of several federal programs for 
the needy, such as the commodity distribution, 
has increased the number of persons dependent 
on the department. The “lowest third,” in- 
cluding the aged and handicapped group, have 
continued to suffer most and benefit least from 
wartime conditions. The difficulties created by 
broken homes, the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, and the problem arising from the 
employment of mothers in wartime industries, 
all lay on the department heavier burdens, both 
administrative and financial. The grand total of 
funds expended was $5,065,977, of which it 
might be noted that $267,474 is absorbed by 
the confederate pension requirements and the 
Confederate Soldiers’ Home. 

S. P. B. 


Virginia Department of Public Welfare, Annual 
Report, 1942. Richmond, 1942. Pp. xii+117. 


In Virginia the Department of Public Wel- 
fare (William H. Stauffer, commissioner) con- 
sists of a state board of five persons, of whom 
two are women. There are seven administrative 
bureaus—Accounts and Fiscal Control; Re- 
search and Statistics; County and City Organi- 
zations; Physical Planning, Management, and 
Control; Personnel and Training; Field Serv- 
ices; and Children’s Bureau. There is also a 
Merit System Council. There are fourteen state 
institutions described as “Associated,” of which 
four are for the insane; one for the feeble-mind- 


See this Review, XVII (1943), 119-20. 
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ed; one for feeble-minded and epileptic patients; 
and the correctional group, including a peniten- 
tiary, an industrial farm for women, and a peni- 
tentiary farm where defective misdemeanants 
are detained. 

This Report first sets out the organization of 
the department for the year ending June 30, 
1942, and then undertakes to render something 
in the nature of an accounting. The material is 
presented in two main sections: first, the organ- 
ization; and, second, the program of work. Com- 
missioner Stauffer describes carefully and suc- 
cinctly his reorganization and likewise sets forth 
the program for which he is responsible. 

The principles to which attention are called 
are: (1) the necessity of comprehensiveness in 
the carrying-out of the state program so that 
every political subdivision participates; (2) uni- 
formity of requirements for eligibility ; (3) quali- 
fied personnel; and (4) a recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of the political subdivisions of the 
state. The Report undertakes to make known 
the performance of the obvious units—the fis- 
cal, the research and statistical division, the po- 
litical subdivisions, the Children’s Bureau, the 
personnel. The review closes with a statement 
concerning the Merit System Council. 

Social workers will be specially interested in 
the discussion of the use of federal funds for 
child welfare services. Virginia has participated 
in this program since 1936, and twenty-nine dif- 
ferent committees have been benefited by hav- 
ing special child welfare workers. 

The Commissioner adheres to the theory now 
receiving support in high places that integration 
rather than division is the principle to be fol- 
lowed in securing effective advance in public 
welfare, and this concept he finds especially well 
illustrated by the Virginia welfare organization. 
This is accomplished by placing on the local 
community the responsibility for discovering 
and revealing a social need, while on the state 
and federal government is placed the responsi- 
bility for securing uniformity and increasingly 
adequate standards. The limited character of 
the clinical services available is specially de- 
plored, but an enlarged program ot assistance is 
urged. 

Virginia shared in the distribution of the 
farm commodities then available, and the food- 
stamp plan was in use. The value of the com- 
modities, food and nonfood items, is estimated 
at $1,672,287. Virginia, like other states, shared 
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in the C.C.C. program, and the sum of $83,654 
was expended in the Shenandoah National Park 
Family-Removal Project, which was originally 
the subject of considerable discussion and wide- 
spread interest. While 369 families were in- 
volved in the enterprise at one time, at the be- 
ginning of 1941 there were 48 families still under 
the supervision of the state—44 on state-owned 
land and 4 on land rented for them by the state. 

Students of personnel problems will find the 
Virginia experience interesting. The discussion 
of the Report is supplemented by statistical data 
and by data concerning the various state insti- 
tutions and local public and private agencies. 


S. P. B. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1942: 
Sixty-fourth Number. U.S. BUREAU OF THE 
Census. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1943. Pp. xxvi+1097. $1.75. 


The 1942 edition of the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States is the sixty-fourth annual 
edition of this important publication which 
includes summary statistics on many subjects 
from governmental and nongovernmental 
sources. 

The new Abstract will be most frequently 
used by social workers for such sections as those 
dealing with “‘Defectives and Delinquents” (pp. 
94-121), “Immigration and Naturalization” 
(pp. 122-55), “Social Security” (pp. 408-40), as 
well as for basic data on various subjects such as 
“State and Local Government Finances and 
Employment” and “Wages, Hours of Labor 
and Earnings.” 

In order to obtain information which will be 
useful in evaluating material to be included in 
future volumes, readers who use the Statistical 
Abstract are assured that comments and sug- 
gestions for improving the usefulness of this 
standard publication will receive careful con- 
sideration, if such comments are sent to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Census. 


Thirty-first Annual Report of the Secretary of La- 
bor for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1943. 
Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944. Pp. iii+43. $0.10 (paper). 


The Report of the Secretary of Labor is again 
a wartime casualty, for the usual comprehen- 
sive coverage of the field is absent. In its abbre- 


viated form, however, the Report deals with var- 
ious important subjects: the war duties placed 
upon the department, efforts to secure desirable 
work conditions, plans to deal with workers’ 
postwar problems, extension of the social securi- 
ty system to include all workers, such as farm 
and domestic workers and self-employed per- 
sons, and special brief reports on the depart- 
mental bureaus—on the Conciliation Service, 
the Division of Labor Standards, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Women’s Bureau. The specific sugges- 
tions for prompt action when peace comes, to 
promote the orderly return of the industrial 
population to normal peacetime ways, are use- 
ful. Of special interest to social workers are the 
suggestions relating to the employment of mi- 
nors. For example, it is suggested that all per- 
mits that have been issued for the employment 
of minors for more than eight hours a day or for 
the employment of minors in ordinarily prohib- 
ited occupations should be revoked. Another 
wise suggestion is that persons under twenty be 
encouraged to return to educational institu- 
tions—to school or college or vocational-train- 
ing institutes. The Children’s Bureau report 
shows that, in spite of war shortages and read- 
justments, “maternal and child-health services 
rendered under State health department super- 
vision showed at most points actual increases in 
the amount of service given.” There is a useful 
account of the beginnings of the emergency-ma- 
ternity and infant-care program for families of 
men in the armed forces, when the state health 
departments, under plans approved by the Bu- 
reau, “undertook to provide maternity care for 
the wives and pediatric care for the infants of 
men in the lowest four pay grades of the armed 
forces.”” The Children’s Bureau also points out 
that the effects of the war were felt in the field 
of services for crippled children “through the 
withdrawal of hundreds of surgeons, nurses, and 
physical therapists for service in the armed 
forces; shortages in hospital facilities and serv- 
ices; difficulty in arranging transportation to 
clinics, hospitals, and convalescent homes; and 
restrictions on the manufacture of metal ap- 
pliances.” The broadening of the definition of 
“crippled children” is indicated by the ac- 
count of 


care for children with rheumatic fever and resulting 
heart disease now going forward in 14 States. Oppor- 
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tunities for broad expansion ultimately to meet the 
needs of hundreds of thousands of children now exist. 
The need for the program is indicated by the fact 
that this condition affects more children than are 
affected by poliomyelitis. 


The Children’s Bureau section also properly 
emphasizes the fact that expansion of child-wel- 
fare services is long overdue. 


Long-standing child-welfare problems intensified by 
war conditions call for the expansion of basic child- 
welfare services. The social-security program for 
child-welfare services during the year has provided 
State public welfare departments with approximate- 
ly 300 children’s workers paid in whole or in part 
from Federal funds to give assistance to local work- 
ers. They included consultants on community organ- 
ization, day-care services, group care, foster-home 
care, and juvenile delinquency. 


8th Annual Report, Social Security Board, 1943. 
Washington, D.C., 1943. Pp. vit+100. $0.20. 


This is the shortest annual report that the 
Federal Social Security Board has ever made, 
but it is one of the most important. The chapter 
on ‘Social Security during and after the War” 
is a compact, forceful presentation of the 
reasons for having a social security program. 
The economic risks of American labor are de- 
scribed, and statistics are given to show the 
importance of these risks. On the basis of this 
discussion it is pointed out that the present so- 
cial insurance and public assistance programs 
are inadequate to meet the problems either now 
or in the future. The lack of a national health 
program is emphasized. During the fiscal year 
covered by the Report about one billion man- 
days were lost to the nation’s war effort, the 
wage loss amounted to more than two billion 
dollars, and the total costs of medical services 
amounted to four and a half billion dollars. 
But, aside from the lack of a health plan, the 
coverage of existing social insurance laws needs 
to be extended to farm labor, domestic work- 
ers, self-employed persons, and other less nu- 
merous groups. 

The Board proposes a “basic minimum 
program of social security.”” That program in- 
cludes extension of coverage of the old age and 
survivors insurance, federalization of the pres- 
ent federal-state unemployment compensation 
program, adoption of permanent disability in- 
surance and cash benefits for short-time dis- 


ability, and medical care insurance. Coverage 
for old age, surVivors, and medical care would 
be almost universal. Only a negligible fraction of 
the population would fail to benefit from these 
forms of social insurance. The “basic minimum 
program” must also include provision for the 
present special forms of public assistance, but 
it must also provide for federal grants-in-aid 
for general assistance. Obviously, the latter is 
badly needed to put an end to the disgraceful 
remnants of pauper relief still being adminis- 
tered by local relief authorities. 

A few interesting facts from other parts of 
the Report may be mentioned. During the 
calendar year 1942, when the national income 
exceeded $115 billion, the average taxable in- 


-come per worker covered by old age and sur- 


vivors insurance was $1,176, or less than $100 
per month. That emphasizes the importance of 
revising the benefit formula so that larger bene- 
fits can be paid. The cost of administering old 
age and survivors insurance (not benefits) 
amounted to only 2.5 per cent of contributions 
collected. That recipients of either insurance or 
assistance prefer work for wages rather than 
benefits or relief is amply indicated by the per- 
centage reductions in the numbers of persons 
receiving old age and survivors insurance, old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
general relief. Those timid souls who are afraid 
that a social security program will deprive 
people of the incentive to work for wages should 
read this Report. 

The 8th Annual Report should be read care- 
fully by all social workers and board members. 
The Wagner-Dingell Bill (S. 1161), now in the 
hands of the Senate Finance Committee, pro- 
vides for the enactment into law of most of the 
recommendations contained in this Report. The 
bill and the Report should be studied together. 


R. C. W. 


Great Britain Ministry of Health Summary Re- 
port for the Year Ended 31st March 1943. 
(Cmd. 6468.) London: H.M. Stationery Of- 
fice, 1943. Pp. 56. 1s. 


The British Ministry of Health again issues 
only a brief summary report because of wartime 
exigencies. However, as in the two preceding 
summary reports, both normal and emergency 
services are briefly dealt with. There are further 
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discussions of evacuation, with statistics show- 


- ing a reduction of approximately one-third in 


the numbers of unaccompanied school children 
and mothers and children billeted in reception 
areas as compared with a year ago. However, 
some of the unaccompanied children have been 
in the same billets for three and a half years. 
The effect of this prolonged absence from their 
normal areas and ways of living may well be im- 
portant to social workers. There are reports on 
residential nurseries, emergency maternity 
homes, and care of the homeless under the civil 
defense services. 

Housing is one of the important subjects 
covered, and local authorities are urged to ac- 
quire land and be prepared with the prelimi- 
naries of a housing program “‘for at least the 
first year of the peace.” 

Under the head of public assistance the Re- 
port notes the practical disappearance of casual 
(transient) wards during the war—‘“‘the tramp 
has practically disappeared.” What are still re- 
ferred to as the ‘“‘vagrancy authorities” are re- 
ported to be discussing measures to prevent any 
widespread revival of “‘vagrancy” after the war. 
It is regretted that English terminology is so 
rooted in the past that the terms “tramp” and 
“vagrancy” are used when American readers 
will want to substitute such terms as ‘‘unem- 
ployed migratory laborers” and “migration.” 
The continued decline in the cost of home relief 
and the number of persons receiving institution- 
al relief are noted. There are brief reports on na- 
tional health insurance and on contributory pen- 
sions. Among the steps taken to simplify the ad- 
ministration of the National Health Insurance 
Scheme, there is noted ‘“‘the temporary suspen- 
sion of the special provisions applicable to wom- 
en who give up work by reason of marriage. 
This has meant a substantial saving of work to 
Approved Societies and at the same time has in 
some respects improved the benefit position of 
these women by bringing them under the nor- 
mal provisions relating to termination of in- 
surance.” : 

Great emphasis is laid down upon the fact 
that the vital statistics show that the general 
health of the nation continued to be good in 
spite of all the strains of war. The maternal and 
infant mortality rates and the standardized 
death rates among civilians were the lowest ever 
recorded in England and Wales. The incidence 
of infectious diseases was also remarkably low. 
On the other hand, the rising claims to sickness 


benefits under National Health Insurance indi- 
cate a substantial increase in short-term sick- 
ness during the year. It is suggested that the 
anxieties connected with long years of war, long 
hours of employment, often on heavy and un- 
usual work, continued difficulties of shopping, 
traveling, and finding housing accommodations, 
civil-defense and home-guard duties, lack of 
holidays, and the general effect of the blackout 
probably explain the increase in short-term ill- 
ness. There was no increase in long-term illness, 
but two danger spots are noted—first, the in- 
crease in venereal-disease infections and, sec- 
ond, the situation in regard to tuberculosis. The 
wartime increase in the death rate from this 
latter disease seems to have been checked; but 
the Report notes the importance of continued 
vigilance, since “tuberculosis is still, except for 
war, the chief destroyer of human life in its 
prime.” This is an interesting, but too brief, re- 
port. 


The Co-operative Movement in the Americas. 
Montreal: International Labour Office, 
1943. Pp. 59. $0.25. 

This small volume comprises a series of short- 
wave broadcasts on the co-operative movement 
made during the summer of 1942 by speakers 
from different countries of the American conti- 
nent. These broadcasts were an important step 
in our Good Neighbor policy and served to pool 
the experiences of different countries in organiz- 
ing and furthering co-operatives. Residents of 
the United States are less likely to be familiar 
with co-operative developments in Latin Amer- 
ica than with those in Europe. Of course, the 
co-operative movement in South America is of 
recent origin, but its achievements have been 
outstanding. The importance of a strong co- 
operative movement has been realized in the 
Western Hemisphere, and co-operatives are 
steadily developing here at the same time that 
the Axis powers in Europe are destroying co- 
operation wherever possible. The International 
Labour Office, by providing a permanent record 
of these broadcasts, has again shown its interest 
in the co-operative movement. 

M. S. B. 


Labour Supply and National Defence. (“Inter- 
national Labour Office Studies and Reports,” 
Series C [Employment and Unemployment], 
No. 23.) Montreal, 1941. Pp. 245. $1.00. 
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This report, originally prepared as a memo- 
randum for a series of tripartite meetings held 
under the auspices of the International Labour 
Office by Canadian and United States officials, 
finally became a full report on wartime labor 
supply. 

This study was prepared when the United 
States still had large numbers of unemployed 
men and women and was not concerned about 
the problem of labor supply in relation to na- 
tional defense. Our Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 is discussed with reference to the 
question of deferment of training for occupa- 
tional reasons. 

The policies of Great Britain, Canada and 
other British Dominions, the United States, 
France, Germany, and Japan with regard to the 
distribution of their labor forces between indus- 
trial and military needs are discussed—what 
these countries have done to control employ- 
ment, to train and retrain workers, and to mo- 
bilize labor reserves. Each country’s experience 
is described, demonstrating how labor supply 
policy is related directly to defense economic 
programs, how employment controls have been 
developed, and how their timing has been 
gauged. 

The report emphasizes the long-term factors 
which cannot be pushed aside even during an 
emergency. Among the suggested policies are 
the re-employment of the unemployed and em- 
ployment transfers, and it is also indicated that 
the training and re-training required in wartime 
should be carried out carefully to avoid unnec- 
essary disturbances in the national labor market 
which would complicate readjustment to peace- 
time conditions. The efficiency of labor supply 
for defense purposes, it is pointed out, depends 
on factors which are a permanent part of a dem- 
ocratic organization. 

Among the problems with which the study is 
concerned are unemployment, industrial hy- 
giene and safety, the conservation of man- 
power, and hours of work; the distribution of 
orders and subcontracting to reduce as much as 
possible the migration of workers; the rationali- 
zation and scientific organization of factories, 
apprenticeship, upgrading, and worker training; 
voluntary co-operation as opposed to compul- 
sion; the development of public employment 
services; and the collaboration of workers, em- 
ployers, and government in the organization of 
national defense. How these problems of labor 
supply during wartime have arisen and how 


they have been modified in the various coun- 
tries under the changing conditions are dis- 
cussed, and the measures are indicated that have 
been adopted as the best available means of 
solving these problems. 

It is recognized that a revolutionary change 
in the labor policy of a country to meet the 
needs of a great war means a modification of 
the economic structure during the period of bel- 
ligerency and a further modification when peace 
finally comes. This study suggests that some of 
the procedures and practices of the war period 
may well have value in the post-war period, 
when it will be just as essential, as it is now in 
wartime, that full use be made of all human and 
material resources. 


To Enable the United States To Participate in the 
Work of the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration. Hearings before the 
Foreign Affairs Commitiee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-eighth Congress, First and 
Second Sessions, on H. J. Res. 192, December 
7-10, 15-17, 1943, and January I1, 1944. 
Washington, D.C., 1944. Pp. 349. 


These hearings include statements about the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration from Dean Acheson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, who was chairman of the Atlan- 
tic City U.N.R.R.A. Conference in November, 
testimony from some other officials, a not un- 
reasonable amount of time given to questions 
from the House Committee members who were, 
on the whole, willing to give approval to the new 
plans. Much of the material has already been 
made public, but some of the replies to inquiries 
are significant. For example, Mr. Acheson, who 
presented a careful review of the Atlantic City 
meetings, said with regard to the relation be- 
tween U.N.R.R.A. and the Inter-Governmental 
Committee on Displaced Persons: 


The difference in the function between the Inter- 
Governmental Committee and the U.N.R.R.A. ac- 
tivities will be first of all that U.N.R.R.A. will take 
care of these people while they are awaiting their ul- 
timate disposition. If the people are returning within 
liberated areas to their former homes, U.N.R.R.A. 
will assist the governments concerned in caring 
for them until that happens, transporting them and 
placing them when they get back. It will be an assist- 
ance job. The governments themselves have primary 
responsibility, and will take the chief load. 
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There will be some people—not a great number 
in proportion to the whole lot—who will not want to 
return to where they lived before the war but will 
want to settle in other parts of the world. In other 
words, those people come in the nature of emigrants. 
Their movements may have started in connection 
with the war or matters before the war, but they are 
not people who wish to return to their former place. 
The task of working out with other governments 
plans to receive them will be a task for the Inter- 
Governmental Committee and not the U.N.R.R.A. 
That is, as it has been in the past, an inter-govern- 
mental negotiation for which the Inter-Governmen- 
tal Committee was established, and it will undertake 
to do that, U.N.R.R.A. caring for the people and 
assisting in moving them when ultimate arrange- 
ments have been made [pp. 72-73]. 


Mr. Acheson’s testimony occupied several of 
the sessions. One interesting point in his state- 
ment was a comparison with our relief expendi- 
tures after the last war: 


As I recall it, the total cost to us of financing re- 
lief and rehabilitation in continental Europe during 
and after the last war was approximately $2,600,- 
000,000. This amount was about 4.1 per cent of our 
national income for 1919, although the problem after 
the last war was infinitely narrower than it is today, 
and will be tomorrow—the devastation was less, 
there were fewer displaced people, and the geogra- 
phy of the problem was less global. In short, the cost 
of relief during and after the last war was four times 
greater in proportion than the estimated cost to us of 
our share in United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. Of that $2,600,000,000, some 
$2,300,000,000 represents United States Govern- 
ment loans directly or indirectly for relief and reha- 
bilitation. Approximately $1,000,000,000 of the $2,- 
300,000,000 were loans directly for relief purposes, 
primarily for foodstuffs. The remaining $1,300,000,- 
ooo was spent by foreign governments for relief and 
rehabilitation supplies against general credits es- 
tablished by the United States Treasury. Only about 
10 per cent of the $2,300,000,000 of loans was repaid; 
the remaining go per cent was, in effect, a gift. There 
was also about $340,000,000 in gifts from private 
agencies and $37,000,000 in Government gifts. 

Mr. Burcin. Comparing the work that was done 
then with the work that will be necessary or that 
seems to be necessary to be done now, how much 
greater or less is it than it was before? 

Mr. ACHESON. The task is very much greater 
this time. The approach to it is different, and it is 
being planned further in advance. It is hoped that 
instead of dragging out relief over a long period of 
time, if this organization acts promptly during the 
emergency and critical period, and acts in the way 
these resolutions have indicated, that countries will 
be put on their feet and will start off again and the 


relief period will be very much shorter. That is the 
hope and expectation and the plan on the basis of 
which this organization has been created. It is all in 
the future. It may be successful or it may not [p. 
ror]. 


Mr. Leo Crowley, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator, was asked about the relation of the 
F.E.A. to U.N.R.R.A. In reply to the question 
“Are there still going to be any employees in 
your organization who are dealing with foreign 
relief and rehabilitation analyzing, coordinat- 
ing, or doing anything else about that after we 
have U.N.R.R.A.?” he replied, “Undoubtedly a 
part of our organization will be used in handling 
these requests that come from U.N.R.R.A., but 
not in the distribution of any of this relief.” 

The Hearings also include statements by Mr. 
Lehman, now director general of U.N.R.R.A., 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre, 
and some members of Congress who also ap- 
peared before the Committee. 

Printed as an appendix are the Resolutions 
adopted by the U.N.R.R.A. Council with regard 
to (1) general policies, (2) relief and rehabilita- 
tion policy, (3) finances and supplies, and (4) 
organization and administration (pp. 295-328). 

Also included in the Hearings (pp. 330-44) is 
the Report submitted by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House.t This recommended 
favorable action on the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 192), which has since been adopted. How- 
ever, the appropriation of the large sum from 
the United States for the financing of the U.N.- 
R.R.A. program has not yet been made as the 
Review goes to press. It is hoped that action re- 
quired for the necessary appropriation will be 
promptly taken. 


Twenty-sixth Session, International Labour Con- 
ference. Social Security: Principles, and Prob- 
lems Arising Out of the War. (Reports IV, 
Parts 1 and 2.) Montreal: International 
Labour Office, 1944. Part 1, pp. vi+115, 
$0.60; Part 2, pp. x+82, $0.50. 

These two reports have been prepared for the 
fourth item on the agenda for the International 
Labour Conference to be held at Philadelphia 
(see above, p. 106). It is pointed out in the Pref- 
ace that the circumstances in which the forth- 


t Authorizing the United States To Participate in 
the Work of the United Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (House Report No. 994, 78th Congress, 
2d sess.) (Washington, D.C., January, 1944). 
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coming session of the Conference will convene 
and the character of the questions placed on its 
agenda are “unprecedented in the history of the 
Organisation.” It was believed to be imperative 
that “international consideration should be 
given to the social problems which will arise 
during the last period of the war and after the 
close of hostilities.” It is reassuring that the 
Conference should be able to discuss these 
problems and to make recommendations 
promptly concerning them. The timeliness of 
the Conference is indicated by the discussion of 
“Problems of Social Security Arising Out of the 
War,” including “Pension and Sickness In- 
surance for Persons Discharged from the Armed 
Forces and Assimilated Services” and the 
“Maintenance of Displaced Persons’ Pension 
Rights.” 

In view of the “present juncture in the 
world’s affairs,’ the I.L.O. has varied the 
customary procedure. Action taken by the Con- 
ference with regard to a question on the agenda 
will not take the form of the adoption of a “‘Con- 
vention.”’ It is apparently proposed that the 
Conference formulate its decisions merely in 
the form of “Recommendations.” 

Part 1 of the preparatory material for social 
security, called “Principles,” consists of two 
sections: I. “Income Security,” and II. “‘Medi- 
cal Care,” followed by proposed recommenda- 
tions. In the proposals on income security the 
report explains that 


taking account of the tendency, now manifest in 
social security planning, to bring together in a single 


scheme all provisions for assuring maintenance in 


case of inability to work or to obtain work, and to 
extend these provisions to all workers, whether em- 
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ployed or self-employed, and whether urban or rural, 
a comprehensive text has been prepared which em- — 
bodies the essential principles already established in 
international regulations, but amplifies and co- 
ordinates them. 


The proposed “Recommendation concern- 
ing Income Security” is for a contributory in- | 
surance system supplemented by “Social As- 
sistance.” This is a political question within 
many of the various member-agencies. And 
whether a contributory system should be in- 
dorsed in this way raises some very basic ques- — 
tions. Some very controversial questions are | 
clearly involved here, and whether the recom- 
mendation will be accepted as suitable in all the 
member-nations will be an interesting question. 
It is pointed out that Australia, for example, is 
developing an income-security scheme which is 
entirely noncontributory. Will Australia and 
will New Zealand, which also has an excellent 
and, as far as the “principles” of social security 
are concerned, a very superior scheme, approve 
the proposed recommendation? The Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill is frequently referred to in 
Part 1, whereas no congressional hearings, let 
alone debates, have yet been held on this bill, 
which is certainly far from being accepted as 
providing “principles” of social security for the 
United States. 

The discussion of the general social security — 
recommendation and the medical care recom- ~ 
mendation at the impending Philadelphia Con- 
ference will be followed in this country with 
great interest; and the availability of these — 
preparatory papers will be welcomed by a large 
number of interested students who wish to profit — 
by these discussions. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


OTHER THAN CHICAGO FACULTY 


DonaLp S. HowarbD, on leave from the Charity 
Organization Department, Russell Sage 
Foundation, is now with the Welfare Section 
of the U.N.R.R.A. 


WayneE McMILLEN, of the faculty of the School 
of Social Service Administration, has recent- 
ly been on leave of absence with the Com- 
munity and War Fund of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago. 


MARIETTA STEVENSON, formerly assistant di- 
rector of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, is professor of social administration, 
University of Illinois. 


MririaM DaMIcK WELLER, formerly a case work- 
er with the United Charities of Chicago, has 


recently accepted a position as case worker # 


with the Youth and Child Guidance Service 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians, New York. 


EvELYN KaspaAN is in the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Society of the New York Hospital. 


MICHAEL V. Hitrovo is now with the Immi- 
grants’ Protective League of Chicago. 


CAPTAIN HOWELL V. WILLIAMS, who is now 
with the armed services, was formerly on the 
staff of the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago. 











